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THREE    YEARS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MRS.    BARTLEY    AT    HOiAEE. 

The  springs  of  the  human  mmd,  the 
motives  of  our  fellow-bits  of  humanity — 
why  they  do  this,  and  why  they  say  that  ? 
Such  are  the  speculations  we  are  wont  to 
indulge  in  with  a  view  to  showing  our 
knowledge  of  mankind.  Your  clever  man 
of  the  world  is  very  apt  to  be  over  cunning. 
Like  the  detective  police,  when  first  called 
in  to  solve  a  mysterious  murder,  he  in- 
variably looks  for  a  motive.  Some  of  the 
greatest  crimes  have  apparently  been  com- 
mitted without  any  motive.  I  say  ap- 
parently, because  it  may  be  simply  that 
we  never  penetrated  it.  In  the  same  way, 
a  large  proportion  of  mankind  are  con- 
tinually acting  without  any  motive. 
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Of  course,  as  rational  creatures,  it  would 
be  but  fair  to  conceive  that  we  had  '  some 
method  in  our  madness,'  but  the  more  you 
see  of  this  world,  the  more  convinced  you 
are  that  it  has  not.  We  have  all  seen  a 
man  ask  another  to  dinner  whom  he  meets 
for  the  first  time.  Not  that  there  was  any 
reason  for  his  doing  so — not  that  he  fancied 
tlie  individual — not  that  he  thouGfht  him 
ainusinor,  or  had  any  idea  that  he  ever 
would  be.  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
j^robably  sum  up  tlie  thing  after  mature 
deliberation  somehow  in  this  wise  : 

Well,  I  think  he's  rather  a  cad  ?  am 
jjretty  certain  he's  a  bore.  I  know  no- 
thing of  his  antecedents,  though  I  trust 
they're  respectable  ;  but  he'll  probably  turn 
out  a  nuisance,  and  why  I  asked  him  to  din- 
ner 1  don't  know ;  but  I  rather  wish  I  hadn't. 

There  are  a  great  many  invitations  of  this 
sort  given  in  tlio  course  of  the  year. 

A  man  murders  another  apparently  for 
some  few  shillings,  no  rare  occurrence,  as 
'  the  palmers  '  will  prove.  You  say  those 
few  sliillings  could  not  have  been  his 
motive.  1  don't  know;  it  depends  so 
nmch  wliat  those  few  shilHngs  mi"-ht  re- 
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present  to  him.  It  is  not  actually  perhaps 
those  shillings,  but  what  he  wanted  those 
shillings  for.  Very  likely,  again,  the 
shillings  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but 
were  a  mere  corollorary  after  the  deed, 
when,  having  done  it,  he  thought  he  might 
as  well  have  those  shillings.  I  have  great 
doubts  of  the  crime  of  murder  being  imme- 
diately followed  by  any  great  horror.  I 
should  fancy  that  is  quite  an  after-sensa- 
tion, faint  in  proportion  to  the  more  or 
less  brutalization  of  the  nature. 

It  really  seems  sometimes  as  if  men 
were  impelled  to  murder  by  sheer  force  of 
that  thirst  to  kill,  which  lies  innate  in 
humanity.  Though  the  law  is  supposed 
to  curb  that  impulse,  yet  the  impulse  is  at 
times  so  strono-,  it  makes  lig-ht  of  the 
possible  consequences.  Clever  people  lose 
a  vast  deal  of  time  in  speculating  on  trifles, 
and  seeking  for  motives  sometimes  where 
none  exist.  I  was  once  staying  with  a 
friend  at  a  very  pleasant  country  house. 
We  were  asked  to  prolong  our  visit  some 
two  or  three  days  ;  I  was  for  assenting, 
but  my  friend  obstinately  refused.  Go  he 
must.      Why   wouldn't    he    stay  ?      What 
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had  he  to  do  ?  What  was  the  attraction 
that  called  him  away  ?  On  all  of  these 
points  he  preserved  an  impenetrable 
silence ;  but  stay,  he  said,  he  could  not. 
Having  come  with  him,  though  sorely 
against  the  grain,  I  felt  bound  to  depart 
with  liini.  When  seated  in  the  train,  I 
once  more  in  most  injured  tones  demanded 
why  he  had  persisted  in  his  refusal.  "  It 
was  very  jolly,  the  people  meant  it,  and  I 
know  you've  nothing  to  do." 

"  You're  quite  right ;  I've  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do,  and  it  was  extremely  jolly ; 
but — 1  had  ])ut  on  my  last  clean  sJiirt  /" 
Motive  inscrutable  to  the  acutest  of 
observers,  unless  it  was  betrayed  to  the 
servant  who  valeted  him. 

It  was  with  a  perturbed  mind  that  Jack 
Travers  made  his  way  one  sunny  after- 
noon, just  after  the  Derb}'",  towards  Gros- 
venor  Square.  He  was  arguing  with 
hiuiself  as  to  whether  he  was  not  in  a 
fair  way  to  fall  in  love  in  real  earnest. 
Falling  in  love  was  nothing,  Jack  had 
been  doing  that  ever  since  he  could  re- 
meml)er;  lie  looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of 
dutv  he  owed  to  societv,  and  in  his  course 
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of  garrison  life  had  generally  surrendered 
to  the  first  pretty  girl  who  had  thought 
it  worth  while  to  throw  her  fascinations 
around  him.  That  was  all  very  well — to 
dance  with  her,  find  her  shawl,  take  care 
of  her  at  pic-nics,  walk  with  her  at  the 
band,  and  finally,  when  the  route  came,  go 
through  scientifically  a  sentimental  part- 
ing. All  this  he  understood  as  well  as 
most  men.  Voted  his  next  ball  slow 
because  site  was  not  there.  Eschewed 
going  out  in  consequence,  and  took  to 
whist  instead,  for  a  month,  by  which  time 
he  had  established  a  flirtation  of  the  same 
character  again,  as  doubtless  had  the  lady. 
These  are  very  harmless  tendresses,  and 
taking  to  whist  for  a  month,  when  you 
play  as  badly  as  Jack  Travers  did,  is  a 
"  wearing  of  the  willow  "  that  may  satisfy 
any  young  lady's  vanity. 

Military  matrimonialism  was  a  thing 
Jack  had  always  contemplated  with  a  sort 
of  pious  horror — he  had  seen  so  much  of 
its  discomforts.  He  had  once  summed  up 
his  ideas  of  matrimony  to  his  friend  Her- 
ries  in  these  words  : — 

"  Very     respectable      institution,     you 
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know,  and  of  course  just  the  thing  to  do 
in  another  five  or  six  years  when  one's 
tired  of  knocking  about.  Nothing  I  should 
hke  better  than  to  settle  down  with  a  nice 
girl  for  my  wife  a  few  miles  out  of  town  ;  but 
then  you  see,"  and  here  Herries  always  said 
Jack  looked  as  sagacious  as  Solomon,  "the 
nice  girls  never  have  any  money,  just  like 
you  and  me.  I  suppose  we  are  nice  fellows 
on  that  very  principle.  So,  Bob,  I  expect 
you  and  I  will  have  to  rub  along  till  strong 
tobacco  and  the  mess  wines  prove  too 
much  for  us." 

As  he  made  his  way  up  Bond  Street,  he 
thought  to  himself,  "  How  foolish  I  am,  I 
know  I  shall  get  fond  of  that  girl,  I  mean 
real  spoon}-,  and  of  course  it's  all  bosh ; 
she  hasn't  got  any  money,  they  never  have 
when  they  are  as  good-looking  as  she  is  ; 
what's  the  good  of  it  ?  I'd  much  better 
have  a  cis^ar  and  ffo  and  see  those  horses 
sold  at  Tattersall's.  However,  I  ought  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Bartley." 

There  was  very  little  occasion  for  his 
calling  on  Belle,  he  knew  her  but  slightly, 
still  it's  never  difficult  to  find  a  good  rea- 
son for  what  we  want  to  do. 
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By  the  time  he  had  got  to  Grosvenor 
Square,  Jack  was  quite  satisfied  it  would 
have  been  the  extreme  of  rudeness  to  omit 
calhng  on  Mrs.  Bartley ;  in  fact,  nothing 
but  the  Derby  week  could  have  excused 
his  not  caUing  before,  though  had  Belle 
heard  and  read  aright  his  exclamation  of 
"  By  Jove,  what  a  sell  if  she's  left !"  she'd 
have  thought  it  a  very  dubious  compli- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply  to  his,  "  Mrs. 
Bartley  at  home  ?"  and  Jack  was  duly 
ushered  upstairs. 

It  was  a  bright  pretty  room  abounding 
in  the  sio^ns  of  cultivated  feminine  tastes. 
Tables  covered  with  knick-nacks  such  as 
women  love,  an  open  piano,  scattered  music, 
clever  proof  engravings,  and  one  or  two 
good  pictures  on  the  walls ;  rare  flowers  in 
the  vases ;  books  scattered  as  if  for  use 
not  ornament,  not  wretched  annuals,  all 
gilt  morocco  and  engraving,  but  Tennyson, 
Kingsley  and  the  older  classics  peeped  out 
from  bookcase  and  table.  Copies  of  Shake- 
speare, Moore,  &c.,  were  strewed  about, 
mixed  with  leading  periodicals,  which  not 
to  read,  is  to  a  certain  extent  not  to  live. 
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There  is  a  certain  amount  of  sensuality 
about  all  this  earthy  clay  of  ours,  even  in 
its  highest  type,  that  of  intellectual  sensu- 
ality. The  mere  aspect  of  a  room  influ- 
ences us  more  or  less.  Who  of  us  has 
not  encountered  that  awful  drawing-room 
so  evidently  set  apart  for  the  reception 
of  company — with  its  chairs,  tables,  books, 
ttc,  all  arranged  with  mathematical  uni- 
formity. You  may  have  entered  that  room 
in  the  most  genial  frame  of  mind.  Your 
latest  joke,  your  newest  story,  all  your 
chit  chat  dies  away  upon  your  tongue  in 
the  awful  ten  minutes  that  elapse  before 
the  hostess  appears.  A  dreadful  conviction 
comes  over  you  that  she  is  dressing  for 
your  reception.  You  are  struck  with  con- 
sternation at  the  houleversenient  you  are 
causing.  You  feel  frozen  and  paralysed. 
You  would  fly,  were  it  possible,  and  when 
the  lady  of  the  house  enters,  your  first 
impulse  is  to  apologise  for  being  there  at 
all.  Half  a  dozen  dreary  common-places, 
your  quarter  of  an  hour  is  at  last  up  and 
you  escape  to  the  street  like  a  school-boy, 
an  incubus  has  been  removed,  and  thank 
God  that  awful  visit  has  been  paid. 
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I  do  not  think  the  intellectual  was  a 
predominant  characteristic  of  Jack  Travers, 
vet  he  gazed  round  the  room  with  an  un- 
defined sense  of  satisfaction^  and  after  de- 
positing his  hat  on  a  chair  was  proceeding 
to  an  examination  of  his  own  good-looking- 
countenance  in  the  glass  over  the  mantel- 
piece, when  a  laughing  voice  exclaimed  : 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Travers,"  and 
from  the  recess  of  the  window,  where  al- 
most concealed  by  the  curtains  she  had 
been  engaged  in  drawiug,  stepped  Breezie 
Langton. 

It  is  a  little  embarrassing  to  be  caught 
admiring  yourself  by  the  lady  you  have 
come  to  profess  admiration  for ;  but  Jack 
recovered  himself  instantly,  as  bowing  he 
said : 

"  Beg  pardon,  but  really  I  didn't  see 
you." 

"  Oh  no,  dear  no,  Mr.  Travers ;  it  is 
I  that  should  apologise  for  interrupting 
you  in  such  an  agreeable  study.  I  could 
expect  notluDg  less  than  to  be  overlooked 
till  you  had  fulfilled  the  duty  of  self-exam- 
ination.    I  trust  it  was  satisfactory." 

"  Confoundedly   the   reverse,"    thought 
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Jack,  as  he  replied.  "  I  suppose  you 
look  in  the  glass  sometimes.  Won't  your 
nervousness  about  bonnets  suo^orest  an 
excuse  for  my  anxiety  on  the  subject  of 
collars?  Awaiting  the  joint  fire  of  your- 
self and  Mrs.  Bartley,  it  would  argue 
fool-hardiness  not  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
any  weak  points  in  one's  armour." 

"  Prettily  put,  sir  ;  a  gross  salve  to  our 
vanity  to  mask  your  own.  Mrs.  Bartley 
will  be  down  directly;  sit  down,  pray,  and 
recount  what  you  have  been  about  since 
you  played  squire  to  an  erraut  damsel  on 
the  Great  Northern." 

"  Nay,  it  is  rather  for  you  to  recount 
how  you  ftired  with  those  dreaded  relations, 
and  explain  how  my  prophecy  was  fulfilled  ; 
you  said  the  other  day  it  was,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes,  my  aunts  turned  out  tlie 
dearest  old  women  possible  ;  my  uncle 
would  have  spoilt  me  if  such  a  thing  could 
be,  and  really  upon  the  whole  I  must  say 
I  was  not  very  much  bullied.  Do  you 
know,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  I  was  allowed 
to  do  pretty  much  as  I  pleased." 

"I  have  not  much  doubt  of  that;  the 
•question  is  rather  did  you  let  them  do  as 
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they  pleased,  or  did  you  tyrannize  to  an 
unpardonable  extent  P" 

"On  my  word,  Mr.  Travers,  you  have 
a  very  pretty  opinion  of  me.  I'm  sure 
what  little  innovations  I  made  in  the  house 
were  very  much  for  their  good.  They  were 
a  little,  what  shall  I  say,  hum  drum  in 
their  ways,  and  I  only  brightened  them 
up  a  bit." 

"I  dare  say  you  did,  I  only  hope  you 
didn't  frighten  them  by  letting  in  the  light 
too  suddenly." 

At  this  moment,  Mrs.  Bartley  entered 
the  room  and  welcomed  Jack  cordially. 

"  Very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Travers. 
You  men  always  behave  disgracefully 
about  coming  to  see  your  old  friends  these 
racing  times.  None  of  you  ever  treat  us 
with  common  civility  from  the  Derby 
week  till  after  Ascot.  I  hope  Breezie  has 
done  the  honours  properly." 

"  Oh,  Belle,  dear,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity !  Mr.  Travers  was  doing  all  the  ho- 
nours to  himself  when  I  interrupted  him," 
and  Miss  Langton  favoured  Jack  with  a 
mischievous  glance  of  her  bright  eyes. 

Jack   was  a  little  mystified   at  fiudiug 
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himself  so  summarily  classed  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Mrs.  Bartley's  old  friends.  The 
^Yindings  of  a  woman's  mind  have  puzzled 
cleverer  men  than  Jack  Travers.  The 
plain  English  of  her  speech  was  that 
Charlie  Repton  had  not  called,  and  that 
he,  Travers,  might  signify  to  that  delin- 
quent Belle's  displeasure  thereat. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  replied. 
"  One  never  has  an}^  time.  There  is 
always,  somehow,  so  much  to  do  just  now. 
So  many  dinners  to  eat,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  I'm  sure  I  wonder  sometimes 
how  people  ever  get  through  it  all.  But, 
Mrs.  Bartley,  I  want  you  to  do  something 
for  me." 

"  What  is  it?"  said  Belle. 

"  I  wish  you'd  introduce  me  to  this 
young  lady,  for  I  really  have  no  idea  who 
she  is." 

"  Oh,  Belle,  and  he  knows  quite  well  ! 
T  am  The  Lady  of  King's  Cross.  What 
does  he  mean  ?"  cried  Breezie  laucrh- 
ing. 

"  Still,"  pursued  Jack,  "  I  should  hardly 
fancy  that  would  be  the  correct  way  to 
address  you.     It's  awkvvard  making  mis- 
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takes,  and  I  am  afraid  Lady  Kiugscross 
is  not  in  the  pages  of  Burke." 

"  Xo,"  laughed  Mrs.  Bartley,  "  I  am 
afraid  not.  What  shall  we  say,  Breezie  ? 
That  it's  quite  a  new  creation.  Stand  up, 
my  dear,  while  I  present  you  in  due  form. 
Miss  Lano'ton — Mr.  Travers." 

Breezie  jumped  up  and  made  a  mock 
curtsey  of  the  deepest.  "  Ah  !"  she  said, 
"  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  keep  my  in- 
cognito long.  Are  you  shocked  after  all, 
Mr.  Travers,  to  find  that  I  am  really  no- 
body in  particular.  It's  too  bad  of  Belle, 
for  I  did  hope  you  took  me  for  a  princess 
in  disguise,  at  least." 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Bartley,  "  now  you 
know  each  other,  though  for  the  matter 
of  that,  I  don't  think  my  introduction  has 
helped  you  much.  A  truce  to  hadinage. 
You  would  make  a  very  pretty  princess, 
Breezie,  and  when  the  prince  comes  we'll 
all  go  to  the  wedding,  my  dear.  In  the 
meantime,  let's  talk  a  little  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  world  we  live  in.  How  many 
days  are  you  engaged  for,  Mr.  Travers  ? 
Next  week,  of  course,  you  will  be  im- 
mersed   in    Ascot.       Breezie    and    I    are 
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coming  down  to  see  you  all  discomfited 
on  the  Cup  Day,  and  provide  ourselves 
with  gloves  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Friday  week  we  intend  early  strawberries 
and  a  day  at  Kiclimond.  Will  you  join 
us?  or  have  you  still  dinners  to  eat?" 

"  Dinners  may  go  uneaten  !"  exclaimed 
Jack.  "  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  go 
campaigning  with  you.  We'll  drop  Lon- 
don and  be  Arcadian ;  flowers,  strawber- 
ries, shepherdesses  in  silks,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  Yes,  all  that  sort  of  thing,  with  straw- 
berries in  particular;  and  if  you  are  good, 
make  yourself  agreeable,  and  are  not  con- 
victed of  escaping  for  surreptitious  cigars 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I'll  give 
you  some  tea  here  when  we  get  back." 

"  Charming  !  pray  consider  me  entirely 
at  your  orders." 

Afternoon  tea  here  made  its  appearance, 
a  pleasant  institution  now  happily  in 
vogue  every  where ;  though,  perhaps,  most 
enjoyable  in  a  good  country-house,  where 
the  events  of  the  day  arc  canvassed ;  the 
score  at  the  cover  side ;  what  sort  of  run 
it   was :    who   went   well :    who    came    to 
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grief;  and  who  palpably  shirked,  perhaps 
judiciously,  that  awkward  stake  and  bin- 
der. Tlien,  perhaps,  the  role  for  the 
evening  is  settled.  Charades,  tableaux, 
dancing,  or  what  not  mapped  out  ere  the 
ladies  retire  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Still,  even  in  London,  it  is  very  pleasant 
where  you  are  really  intimate  ;  and  if  you 
are  not,  fly  the  first  tinkle  of  the  tea  cups. 
That  half  hour  is  not  for  you,  and  your 
hostess  will,  probably,  wish  you  at  Tim- 
buctoo,  or  still  hotter  climes,  should  you 
be  rash  enough  to  persist  in  remaining. 
I  am  not,  of  course,  alluding  to  that  me- 
lancholy entertainment,  now  in  fashion, 
called  a  kettle-drum,  a  tea  on  a  large  scale, 
which  reminds  one  of  a  fashionable  "  Brick 
Lane  Temperance  Association,"  with  all 
the  fun  taken  out  of  it. 

Jack  Travers's  case  was  peculiar ;  if 
not  intimate,  he  decidedly  meant  being  so. 
He  had  got  his  opening,  and  though  by 
no  means  unconscious  of  his  temerity,  of 
which  the  arrival  of  one  or  two  hahitues 
of  the  house  gave  due  warning,  he  stood 
his  ground  boldly,  more  especially  as  he 
was  thrown  more  into   a   tete-a-tete   with 
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Breezie  Laugton.  Belle's  attention  being 
naturally  diverted  to  the  new  comers. 

It  is  difficult  to  mark  out  that  almost 
imperceptible  line  where  flirtation  ceases 
and  love-making  proper  begins.  If  there 
be  such  a  visionary  equator,  I  am  afraid 
we  often  get  over  it  by  accident,  and  find 
ourselves  on  the  south,  or  matrimonial, 
side  before  we  are  aware  of  it.  A  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  of  considerable  powers 
of  observation,  declares  she  can  tell  by  our 
extreme  awkwardness,  she  says  that  falling 
over  our  own  feet,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  our  gloves,  are  sure  signs  of 
earnestness  of  purpose. 

However,  these  are  mere  speculations, 
and  were  very  far  from  occurring  to  Jack 
Travers  as  he  bade  Mrs.  Bartley  good- 
bye. 

"  Don't  forget  you  belong  to  us  from 
four  o'clock  on  Friday,  Mr.  Travers,"  said 
Belle,  and  with  this  and  a  smiling  little 
nod  from  Breezie  imprinted  on  his  me- 
mory, he  found  himself  again  in  the  street. 
On  the  whole,  I  don't  think  he  regretted 
much  not  having  gone  to  Tattersall's, 
and  felt  uncommon  little  interest  in  the 
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sale  of  those  horses  now.  Jack  walked 
along  in  the  highest  possible  spirits.  To 
liave  quoted  his  heretic  speech  to  Herries, 
in  his  hearing,  would  have  been  cruel  in 
the  extreme.  Not  for  one  moment  that 
he  was  thinking  of  raarriao-e  at  this  time. 
He  only  thought  what  a  nice  girl  Miss 
Laugton  was.  What  a  charming  woman 
Mrs.  Bartley  !  What  a  brick — I  am  afraid 
that  would  have  been  his  expression — she 
was  to  ask  him  to  join  them  on  Friday. 
How  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  fine  day,  &c. 
In  short,  as  Laura  Clippington  would 
have  said,  he  was  "  hooked,  my  dear." 

I  believe  your  men  who  cooll}^  make  f 
up  their  minds  to  win,  and  begin  in 
earnest  from  the  first,  generally  carry 
their  point  in  love  as  in  most  other  things. 
There  is  a  self-confidence  and  bull-dos' 
determination  about  them  that  must  tell 
in  the  long  run.  The  lady  gets  frightened  ^ 
at  a  suitor  whom  no  rebuff"  seems  to  dis- 
courage, and  finally  says  Yes,  protesting 
all  the  time  she  means  No.  But  the 
drifters  and  vacillators  are  apt  to  find  the 
lady  vacillate  too,  and  their  amour  prop  re 
prevents   their  rising    at  a    rebuff*  as   the 
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determined  man  docs.  I  have  beard  it 
laid  down  that  as  water  wears  away  the 
stone,  so  no  woman  can  persist  in  a  re- 
fusal if  you  have  but  the  nerve  to  persevere 
in  asking  the  question.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  know  your  own  mind.  People  in- 
variably think  they  do ;  but  the  propor- 
tion is  absurdly  small  who  have  much  idea 
of  it. 

Jack  turned  into  Piccadilly,  still  think- 
incT  of  the  bright  drawinu'-room  he  had  so 
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lately  left,  when  the  reflection  crossed  him. 
"  I  wonder  why  the  deuce  Charlie  hasn't 
called  r"  then  he  thought  of  the  scene  in 
the  Ryalston  smoking-room,  and  muttered, 
"  I  believe  he  did  care  a  good  deal  for 
Belle  Bartley,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the 
stront?  runninof  he  made  with  Mrs.  Ino^le- 
mere.  I  Avonder  whether  he's  in  earnest 
about  the  widow  ?  It's  deuced  difficult  to 
tell  when  Charlie's  in  earnest  about  any- 
thing, and  yet  I  fancy  if  he  was  roused  he 
would  mean  it  with  a  vengeance." 

Crossing  Dover  Street  with  this  reflec- 
tion, he  ran  against  the  individual  in 
question,  wlio,  after  the  usual  greeting, 
asked  where  he  had  come  from. 
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"Just  been  to  call  on  Mrs.  Bartley," 
said  Jack. 

"  Ah  !  cementing  your  acquaintance 
with  the  young  lady  of  the  rail.  Who 
is  she  ?  What's  her  name  ?  I  suppose 
you  have  found  that  out  now  ?" 

"  A  Miss  Langton ;  but  I  know  no 
more  about  her.  Mrs.  Bartley  rather 
fired  a  shot  at  you,  I  think,  for  your 
shortcomings  in  the  calling  way." 

"  That's  the  worst  of  a  London  season. 
Women  never  can  be  made  to  understand 
you  have  anything  to  do  but  call,  and  even 
go  the  length  of  fancying  we  introduce 
our  pasteboard  sun^eptitiously.  Women's 
society  becomes  a  bore,  they  are  so  exi- 
geantes.  Do  we  go  to  Ascot  together,  next 
week  ?" 

"  Certainly.  Tell  you  what,  I  think  I 
shall  know  a  pretty  good  thing  for  '  the 
Stakes.'  I  shall  hear  all  about  it  in  a  day 
or  two." 

Charlie  smiled,  he  knew  Jack's  foible, 
and  felt  that  if  he  were  dying,  he  would 
leave  a  fatal  tip  with  his  doctor  as  a 
legacy. 

0  2 
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"  Tell  me,  hov\^  did  Belle  look,  and 
what  sort  of  a  house  has  she  got  ?" 

•''  Weugh  !"  whistled  Jack.  "  What  can 
it  matter  to  you,  just  taking  the  vows  of 
monastic  seclusion  ?  She's  more  charming 
than  ever,  and  if  such  a  thing  could  he 
])0ssible,  her  house  is  more  charming  still. 
Bother  giving  up  society.  Join  her  party 
for  Richmond  on  Friday  week.  She  told 
me  to  bring  anyone  pleasant ;  safe  to  be  a 
jolly  day  if  the  weather  holds,  and  it  looks 
like  it." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may.  What  time's 
the  meet  ?" 

"  Four  o'clock.  Mind  you  come — do 
you  good  a  little  country  air  and  quiet 
conversation,  helped  by  strawberries  and 
cream.  Have  you  seen  Tom  Lyttlereck 
lately  ?" 

•'  No ;  but  he's  safe  to  be  in  town,  in 
fact,  I  know  he  is,  as  I  had  an  invite  from 
him  to  what  he  called  a  quiet  dinner  in 
the  Temple,  two  or  three  days  ago.  Tom's 
quiet  dinners  should  be  called  evening  en- 
tertainments, for  there's  nothing  left  but 
bed  to  go  to  when  they  finish." 
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"  "Well,  I  must  go  home  and  dress  for 
dinner.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Charlie,  and  he 
sauntered  home,  thinking  by  the  way  a 
good  deal  about  Belle  Bartley.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  this  party  on  Friday. 
He  didn't  care  anything  about  her  now, 
but  she  was  an  old  friend,  and  he  should 
like  to  see  how  she  got  on  now  she  was 
married.  What  could  have  made  her 
marry  Bartley  ?  He  didn't  believe  she 
ever  cared  for  him  a  bit. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A    FRATERNAL    VISIT. 

Portland  Place  is  not  a  lively  street 
to  perambulate,  unless  you  expect  to 
meet  somebody  you  care  about.  A  hope 
of  which  might,  perhaps,  cast  a  roseate 
hue  over  Dorset  Square,  the  most  de- 
pressing part  of  London  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  However,  the  finish  of  a 
fine  sunny  day  just  after  Epsom  saw 
Delpre  walking  up  the  street  most 
moodily.  He  stopped  opposite  a  large 
house,  the  stfaw  laid  down  in  front  of 
which  plainly  denoted  illness  within,  and 
rang. 

Delpre  had  two  sisters  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  older  than  himself.  The 
eldest  had  married  a  French  Count,  who 
had  departed  this  life  some  fifteen  years 
aso.      The    second    was   still    a    maiden 
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lady   verging    on    the    fifties.      TVith   his 
sisters,    Delpre  was    not   on    the   best   of 
terms.     They  had  helped  him,  more  par- 
ticidarly   the  Countess,    for  she  was   the 
monied   one    of  the  two,    out  of  endless 
scrapes ;  but  our  nearest  and  dearest  re- 
ktions  must  set  some  Umit  to  assistance. 
The  most  Hberal  of  governors,  the  richest 
and  joUiest  of  uncles,   (I  except  stage  ones 
whose  purses  have  no  limit),  will  not  pay 
debts  for  ever.     They  set  us  on  our  legs, 
and   give  us  chance  after  chance  to  run 
straight ;  but  in  ordinary  life  there  must 
be  an  end  to  this  at  last.     There  are  other 
ties  to  be  considered,  to   say  nothing  of 
the  absurdity   of  continuing  to  back  "  a 
confirmed  bolter,"  and  as  little  better  than 
this,  in  spite  of  all  his  clevei'iiess,  I  am  afraid 
Delpre  must  be  classed.     Most  gentlemen 
who  are  on  the  Turf  and  understand  it  are 
beaten,  because  they  look  upon  winnings 
as  income,  and  so  to  be  spent,  instead  of 
regarding  them  simply  as  capital,  which 
the    next  turn  of  the   market   may  draw 
upon.     They  win  five  hundred,  and  live  at 
the  rate  of  two  thousand  a  year  on  the 
strength    of  it.      The    result   is    obvious. 
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Betting,  to  men  of  moderate  Tneans,  is,  or 
should  be,  if  indulged  in  at  all,  a  busi- 
ness, not  as  our  French  neighbours  would 
say,  "  a  distraction." 

Delpre,  though  by  no  means  a  fool  in 
his  speculations,  and  as  has  already  been 
shown  by  no  means  scrupulous  either,  w^as 
addicted  to  living  up  to  his  winnings. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  confirmed  gambler. 
Though  able  to  hold  his  own  at  all  games 
of  skill,  and  rarely  overrating  his  own 
powders  thereat,  he  never  could  resist  the 
fatal  fascinations  of  hazard.  He  believed, 
in  a  different  way,  as  much  in  his  star  as 
Jack  Travers,  and  after  a  good  day  at 
Newmarket  was  always  keen  to  double  his 
winninecs  in  the  eveninof.  We  all  know 
what  comes  of  that. 

The  Countess  had  helped  him  on  two  or 
three  ticklish  occasions ;  but  latterly  had 
decided  to  spend  her  money  for  herself. 
There  had  never  been  any  great  love  be- 
tween the  brother  and  sisters;  they  had 
seen  too  little  of  each  other  to  admit  of 
that.  They  were  grown  up  and  on  the 
Continent  while  he  was  at  school  in  Eng- 
land, and  from    the  time  he  entered   the 
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army  until  his  return  from  India,  their 
meetings  had  been  few  and  far  between. 
Since  then  he  had,  of  course,  seen  much 
more  of  them.  The  last  two  or  three  times 
Delpre  had  applied  to  his  sister,  the 
Countess  had  positively  declined  to  assist 
him  further. 

It  had  been  a  disastrous  week  for  the 
Captain,  and  he  foresaw  an  accumulation 
of  paper  coming  due  at  the  end  of  the 
next  sixty  days,  that  even  he,  fertile  as 
he  was  in  resources,  could  ouly  look  upon 
as  destruction.  His  sister  was  seriously  ill 
he  knew,  and  he  had  come  up  to  inquire 
about  her. 

"  How  is  the  Countess  ?"  he  inquired 
of  the  servant  who  opened  the  door. 

"  Very  ill  indeed,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"  The  doctor  has  just  left,  but  says  he 
will  call  ao;ain  in  the  evening^.  You  will 
find  Miss  Elise  in  the  drawing-room,  un- 
less she's  with  the  Countess." 

Delpre  ascended  the  stairs  and  entered 
the  drawingf-room. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Ralph  ?"  said  Miss 
Delpre  as  she  rose  to  receive  him.  "  It  is 
some  time  since  we  saw  you.     I   suppose 
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a  man  so  infatuated  with  horse-racing  can 
Lardly  find  time  to  inquire  after  a  dying 
sister ;  the  result  of  the  Derby  is  naturally 
of  more  consequence  than  the  life  or  death 
of  his  nearest  kith  and  kin." 

Elise  Delpre  was  a  stern  woman  of  eight- 
and-forty,  or  thereabouts.  She  was  very 
like  her  brother ;  hard  black  eyes  and 
strongly  marked  eyebrows  were  common 
to  both.  She  had  been  reputed  a  beauty 
in  her  youth,  thougli  always  of  the  mas- 
culine type ;  but  whether  she  flew  too  high 
a  kite  or  what,  ]  don't  know,  she  was 
left  like  many  others  ungathered ;  perhaps 
the  severe  black  eye  joined  to  an  off-hand 
manner  scared  men.  To  a  physiognomist 
she  certainly  looked  like  having  a  will  of 
her  own.  However,  there  was  the  fact 
she  was  Miss  Delpre  still,  and  likely  to 
remain  so.  Not  having  fulfilled  her  mis- 
sion of  matrimony,  which  the  lights 
of  this  age  tell  us  is  what  woman  was 
sent  into  the  world  to  do,  she  had  fallen 
back,  as  so  many  are  a]5t  to,  on  a  con- 
strained view  of  piety  and  benefitting  her 
fellow-creatures.  Good  women  these  might 
be,  had    destiny  married    them    to    over- 
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worked  clergymen  or  struggling  men  with- 
out a  shilling,  where  their  natural  affec- 
tions would  have  free  play ;  but  in  default 
of  this,  they  take  to  tracts  and  acidulated 
religion. 

They  mean  well,  poor  souls ;  but  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  has  curdled.  We  must 
go  to  heaven  by  their  own  ascetic  road, 
or  not  at  all,  and  God  help  the  poor  dance- 
loving  nieces  who  may  fall  into  their  hands. 
"  Vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity,"  is  their 
pet  text.  Mistaking  cant  for  religion,  they 
denounce  all  innocent  amusements  as  mere 
snares  of  the  ungodly,  and  arrive  at  that  last 
wretched  state,  of  thinking  that  happiness 
means  wickedness.  It  is  not  altogether 
their  own  fault,  for  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion are  numerous  who  preach  tliat  chill- 
ing doctrine,  a  doctrine  that  hardens 
sinners    and  makes  saints  hypocrites. 

Delpre  winced  a  little  at  his  sister's 
speech  ;  he  was  the  least  bit  afraid  of  her, 
and,  moreover,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
attacks  that  really  tell,  he  felt  there  was  a 
spice  of  truth  in  it. 

"  Well,  Elise,  I  sent  up  to  inquire  three 
times  last  week ;  you  know  that  I  am  a 
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racing  man,  and  that  the  business  requires 
attention." 

"  I  know,  Ralph,  that  you  are  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  let  alone  religion ;  that 
you  have  chosen  the  broad  path  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  that  you  are 
hour  by  hour  hastening  thither.  T  know 
that  you  sneer  at  my  remonstrances,  that 
the  sight  of  you  is  but  what  the  world 
calls  the  acknowledgment  of  another  folly  ; 
but  which  you  know  as  well  is  but  that  of 
another  crime.  What  want  you  here  now  ? 
Do  you  think  anything  you  can  say  is 
likely  to  prove  a  consolation  to  what  may 
prove  a  death-bed  ?  The  old  cry,  I  sup- 
pose you  want  assistance  to  enable  you 
to  reach  that  kingdom  of  the  devil,  for 
which  you  are  striving,  more  speedily." 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  want  money,  yes," 
replied  Delpre,  savagely,  "  if  you  mean 
that  I  came  here  to  ask  for  it — no.  I  know 
your  christian  charity  too  well.  Your 
brother  might  die  in  a  gutter,  before  the 
Reverend  Ebenezer,  or  whatever  his  name 
is,  should  want  anything." 

"  And  wherefore  not  ?"  blazed  out  Miss 
Delpre.      "  Why    should    I    or   my    sister 
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waste  our  substance  in  a  miserable  at- 
tempt to  prolong  yoiir  road  to  perdition, 
which  properly  applied  may  snatch  brands 
from  the  burning  ?  Why  should  we  frir- 
nish  you  money  to  indulge  in  your  unholy 
pursuits,  that  might  rescue  sinners  fr'om 
destruction  ?" 

It  was  very  seldom  Delpre  lost  com- 
mand of  his  temper.  "  Want  of  temper  is 
want  of  pluck,"  was  a  favourite  maxim  of 
his;  but  coupled  with  his  well  nigh  des- 
perate position,  his  sister's  taunts  stung 
him  to  madness. 

"  Curse  it !"  he  rejoined  fiercely,  ''  don't 
waste  your  stereotyped  cant  upon  me.  I 
tell  you  I  didn't  come  here  for  money,  at 
all  events  from  you.  As  for  my  errors, 
you  impressed  them  deep  enough  on  my 
mind  last  time,  and  then  you  paid  for  it. 
Like  most  of  your  ])roteges,  I  don't  stand 
preaching  without  relief.  Of  course  I  want 
money,  who  does  not  in  these  days  ?  but 
I  didn't  ask  you  for  it,  and  unless  you 
mean  to  volunteer  it  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  the  sermon.'* 

"Kalph,"  said  Miss  Delpre,  rising, 
"  that  you   were  lost   I  well   knew,    that 
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you  would  insult  yo\ir  sister  I  had  jet  to 
learn — what  your  object  may  be  in  calling 
here  I  don't  know.  If  it  is  to  see  Caroline, 
I  tell  you,  you  shall  not.  She  is  very  ill, 
and  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  an  interview 
with  any  one,  whatever  the  relationship, 
in  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  yourself." 

'*  Stop,"  said  Delpre,  instantly  recover- 
ing himself.  "  I  apologise  ;  but  you  goaded 
me  too  far,  Elise.  I  have  come  here  to 
see  Caroline,  and  mean  to  do  it.  Things 
have  gone  badly  with  me  of  late,  and  my 
temper  is  none  of  the  best  at  any  time.  I 
tell  you  I  have  no  intention  of  bothering 
her  in  any  way  about  money  matters  ;  but 
you  would  provoke  a  saint.  I  don't  pro- 
fess to  be  one  of  your  elect,  and,  forsooth, 
you  give  me  little  chance  of  reformation. 
Abused  the  moment  I  call,  and  accused  of 
mercenary  motives  before  I  can  open  my 
lips.  Elise,  you  may  be  a  good  woman — 
I  believe  you  are ;  but  take  my  word  for 
it,  sinners  never  melt  to  harsh  treatment. 
Did  you  ever  mean  seriously  to  reclaim 
y(3ur  brother,  you  would  never  talk  to  him 
i:)  the  strain  you  have." 

The  bait  took ;  the  hardest  women  melt 
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to  soft  words.  Miss  Delpre  stopped  at 
the  door  of  the  room,  her  very  grey  silk 
seemed  to  soften  as  her  brother  spoke. 
She  felt  that  slie  had  been  hard  upon  him, 
and  then  what  woman,  with  a  religious 
vocation,  could  have  withstood  the  hope, 
however  indistinctly  held  out,  of  winning  a 
proselyte.  Yes,  she  might  turn  his  heart  yet. 
It  was  left,  perhaps,  for  her  to  show  him 
the  error  of  his  ways.  She  was,  as  I  have 
said,  a  good  woman  in  the  main.  She  sin- 
cerely meant  to  do  good,  much  as  she  mis- 
took the  way  to  do  so.  Most  of  that  type  of 
women  do  ;  but  heated  imagination  warps 
their  pure  womanly  judgment.  A  really 
good  woman,  unper verted  by  religious 
"acidity,  is  worth  ten  men  in  the  distribution 
of  charity.  She  feels  intuitively  what 
we  blindly  grope  for.  Her  soft  womanly 
ways  win  readily  the  confidence  our  rough- 
ness would  vainly  extort.  To  win  the 
confidence  of  the  poor  is  the  first  step 
towards  judicious  charity. 

"  Ah,  well,"  she  said,  "  perhaps,  Ralph,  I 
have  been  hard  upon  you  ;  but  you  must 
acknowledge  you  have  given  us  little  cause 
to  judge  you   lightly.     It  is   seldom  you 
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trouble  us  with  your  society  unless  neces- 
sities bring  jou.  here,  and  then  you  know 
your  own  short  coinings  are  generally  the 
dismal  topic  of  conversation.  Heaven  only 
knows  either  Caroline  or  myself  would 
gladly  rescue  you  from  the  awful  people 
you  hve  mtli,  where  it  possible  to  do  so  !" 
Her  harsh  features  softened  here  and 
became  almost  handsome  as  slie  spoke. 
"  But  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  it 
really  is.  Money  given  to  you,  to  assist 
you,  is  so  much  more  fuel  thrown  to  the 
fires  of  your  ungodliness." 

"  Don't  preach,  Elise,  you  know  I  can't 
bear  it.  Let  me  see  Caroline,  if  she  is 
well  enough.  I'll  promise  not  to  disturb 
her.  You  have  been  good  sisters  both  in 
your  way ;  but  your  ways  are  not  mine, 
the  less  we  talk  about  it  the  better." 

"Better  for  you,  Ralph,  if  they  were," 
she  replied.  "  I'll  see  how  Caroline  is, 
aud  let  you  know  in  a  few  minutes,"  say- 
ing which  she  quitted  the  room. 

Delpre's  reflections  were  not  pleasant. 
Whatever  he  might  say,  money  he  came 
for,  and,  coilte  qui  coute,  money  he  must 
have.     Like  most  men  on  their  way  down 
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hill,  solitary  contemplation  was  the  last 
thing  he  coveted.  He  had  too  good  a 
head  not  to  see  the  folly  of  his  career. 
Too  clear  an  intellect  not  to  see  the  future 
before  him.  He  felt  his  gambling  must 
beat  him  in  the  end,  and  what  then  was 
he  fit  for  ?  How  many  broken  men  have 
asked  that  question  before  ?  How  many 
pause  in  dismay  when  they  do  ask  it  ? 
What  is  there  left  for  the  ruined  man  of 
education  ?  Do  not  believe  in  the  colonies 
presenting  an  opening  for  him.  The  less  the 
civilization  the  speedier  is  his  destruction. 
Let  us  dismiss  the  subject.  Have  we  not 
all  seen  cases  too  painful  to  think  upon, 
where  the  lost  one  drowns  his  sense  of 
degradation  in  strong  waters,  and  seeks 
in  intoxication  the  forgetfulness  of  what  he 
once  was  ?  One  has  seen  the  once  cheery 
companion  of  the  dinner-table  beg  for  a 
half-crown  in  the  Haymarket,  resolving  it 
into  gin  before  it  had  left  the  donor's  hands 
ten  minutes. 

Delpre  knew  all  this  as  well  as  most 
men  ;  but  what  hung  upon  him  more  than 
ever,  like  a  hideous  blackness,  was  the 
fearful    conviction    that    he    was     rapidly 
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nearing  Davidson.  Ho  felt,  as  if  in  a 
dream,  that  the  time  was  quickly  ap- 
proaching when  he  should  no  longer  be 
his  master,  but  his  brother  in  crime — 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  felon.  It  is  true 
he  had  been  associated  with  him  in  India 
in  the  blackest  of  transactions ;  still  close 
as  the  shave  had  been,  he  had  kept  his 
caste. 

Say  what  you  will,  men  shudder  horri- 
bly, aye !  and  women  too,  at  first  losing 
their  place  in  society ;  but  the  struggle 
once  over 

"  Facilis  descensus  Averni." 

It  is  quicker  with  women  than  men.  We 
struggle  longer  on  the  debatable  ground ; 
but  the  result  is  similar,  though  the  ini- 
quities of  man  will  usually  pale  before 
those  of  a  thoroughly  corrupt  woman.  Wo- 
men when  they  "  go  to  the  bad,"  are  apt 
to  do  it  with  a  vengeance. 

"  Ralph,  you  can  see  Caroline  now.  I 
will  show  you  the  way,"  said  Miss  Delpre, 
opening  the  door  of  the  room  ;  "  but  that 
is  all  you  can  do.  She  is  asleep,  and 
must  not  be  awakened.     I  am  going  down 
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stairs  to  get  some  tea.  You  can  set  by 
her  bed-side  till  my  return ;  but  mind, 
she  must  not  be  disturbed.  Promise  me 
that." 

"  Certainly,"  muttered  Delpre,  as  he 
followed  his  sister  to  the  darkened  cham- 
ber, in  which  science  and  constitution 
were  battling  with  "  the  destroyer." 

There  is  a  sort  of  heavy  miasma,  per- 
haps more  moral  than  physical,  that  hangs 
over  the  sick  room — I  mean  of  those  sick 
unto  death.  We  feel  that  we  ourselves, 
though,  perhaps,  in  strong  health,  are 
standing  on  the  verge  of  the  Shadowy 
Valley  where  the  great  problem  is  solved. 
We  pause  and  wonder  how  we  shall  face 
our  departure  on  that  journey  from  whence 
there  is  no  return.  The  most  hardened 
of  us  then  are  apt  to  feel  how  little  of  good 
we  have  done — how  little  of  good  there  is 
in  us. 

I  don't  suppose  Delpre  was  much 
troubled  with  conscience;  but  to  the 
most  callous  offenders  come  those  rare 
intervals,  not  perhaps  of  repentance 
but  of  feeling  that  we  wish  our  life 
had    been    otherwise.       It    is     more    the 
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conviction  tliat  our  life  has  been  a  mistake 
than  any  remorse  for  the  sins  we  have  com- 
mitted. A  sensation  of  weariness,  a  suspi- 
cion that  le  jeu  ne  vautpas  la  chandelle,  that 
tliose  who  Hve  cleanly  and  honestly  have,  on 
the  whole,  a  great  deal  the  best  of  it  steals  in 
upon  us ;  but  we  feel  that  it  is  too  late.  We 
are  in  the  toils,  and  good  resohitions  are  but 
mockeries.  Our  moral  strength  is  exhausted, 
and  we  must  need  drift  with  tlie  tide,  our 
past  life  will  brook  no  thinking  over. 

Delpre  had  long  since  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con. Did  the  world  ];ut  know  tlie  history  of 
his  past,  and  not  a  man  of  his  acquaintance 
would  have  spoken  to  him — even  as  it  was 
tliey  began  to  look  rather  sliy  at  him. 
His  position  was  getting  more  dul)ious 
daily.  lie  was  quite  capable  of  any  ini- 
quity that  would  bring  grist  to  the  mill ; 
but  he  still  cluu";  to  his  caste.  He  would 
still  hold  his  place  in  society  if  ]ie  could. 
He  felt  a  defalcation  on  settling  day  would 
tiuish  hiui.  He  knew  that  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  quicksands  that  daily  en- 
gulph  those  who  can  breast  life's  stream 
no  longer.  Sullenly  he  seated  himself  by 
the  bed-side  and  glanced  at  his  sister. 
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She  was  sleeping — cheeks  pale  as  marble 
— a  tangled  mass  of  dark  hair,  liberally 
streaked  with  grey,  lay  tossed  over  the 
pillow.  The  white  face  had  a  strongly- 
marked  resemblance  to  that  of  her  sister 
Elise,  the  stern  well-marked  brows  were 
there,  but  there  was  a  softness  about  the  full 
lips  and  mouth  that  you  looked  for  in 
vain  in  the  face  of  either  Ralph  or  Elise 
Delpre,  and  which  betokened  a  feebler  will 
and  less  harshness  of  character. 

Delpre  sat  ruminating  doggedly  over  his 
prospects,  he   was  thinking,  as  men  of  his 
class. ever  do,  much  more  of  himself  than 
of   her.     His  dark    eyes    glanced   keenly, 
though  mechanically,  round  the  room  till 
they  rested    on    an    ebony    cabinet  inlaid 
with  silver,  which  stood. upon  the  opposite 
table.     He  knew  that  cabinet  well ;  how 
often  had  he  seen   his  sister  take  from  it 
the  notes  or  the  cheque-book  that  was  to 
administer  to  his  necessities.    He  wondered 
whether  she  had  any  money  there  now. 
His  eye,  still   roving  round   the  chamber, 
was  caught  by  a  bunch  of  keys  on  the 
dressing-table.      There    was    no   harm   in 
looking ;   silently  he   crossed  the  room — 
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yes,  lie  knew  that  quaint-looking  key 
well.  He  was  not  particular,  but  he 
would  have  spurned  the  idea  fiercely  if 
anybody  had  suggested  to  him  that  he 
contemplated  robbery  at  that  moment. 

One  glance  at  the  sleeper,  and  the  key 
was  in  the  lock.  It  turned  noiselessly.  Con- 
temptuously he  tumbled  over  bundles  of 
faded  letters,  broken  fans,  and  a  soiled  glove 
or  two.  There  were  some  few  vouchers, 
and  other  legal-looking  documents.  One  of 
the  last,  more  fresh  than  the  rest,  at- 
tracted his  attention.  He  took  it  up. 
"  My  last  will  and  testament  "  caught  his 
eye.  Hurriedly  opening  it,  and  approach- 
ing the  lamp,  he  ran  it  hastily  over,  and  a 
muttered  execration  escaped  his  lips  as  he 
ascertained  that  Ralph  Delpre  would  bene- 
fit not  one  shilling  by  that  document. 

"Ah  !"  he  muttered.  "  Hospitals,  Doc- 
tors, Refuges,  and  a  mere  fraction  to 
Elise.  My  pious  sister,  I'll  do  you  a 
good  turn  though  I  intend  to  '  stand  in.' 
Caroline,  you  must  live  to  make  that  over 
agaiu,  as  I  can't  believe  you  mean  to  per- 
petrate so  much  injustice.  No,  sister 
mia  r  he  muttered,  with  a  vengeful  sneer. 
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"  You  cannot  really  mean  to  deal  tlius 
with  your  nearest  of  kin — an  error  of 
judgment  that  I  shall  correct  at  all 
events,  should  the  worst  happen  to 
you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  continued  his  researches 
in  the  cabinet,  thrusting  the  will  into  his 
pocket.  He  soon  came  across  a  small 
bundle  of  notes,  which  he  also  transferred 
without  hesitation  to  his  breast. 

All  the  savage  ferocity  of  his  nature  was 
aroused  by  the  utter  omission  of  his  name 
from  the  will,  and  he  felt  a  veno-eful  delight 
in  the  mere  idea  of  out-witting  his  dying 
sister.  Softly  he  closed  the  cabinet,  re- 
placed the  keys  on  the  dressing-table,  and 
with  sneering  lip  awaited  the  return  of 
Miss  Delpre. 

He  had  not  Ions;  to  wait — with  noiseless 
step  she  entered  the  sick-room,  casting  a 
searching  glance  at  the  sleeper  as  she  did 
so.  The  Countess  was  evidently  undis- 
turbed. Finger  on  lip,  she  approached 
her  brother. 

"  You  see,  Ralph,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  to  her,"  she  whispered.  "  I  am 
sorry  for  the  harsh  words  I  have  used  to 
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you.  She  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  Would 
that  I  could  say  the  same  of  you." 

An  impatient  gesture  from  Dclpre 
warned  her  not  to  dwell  on  that  topic. 
Silently  he  accompanied  her  from  the 
room.' 

"  Good-bye,  Elise,"  he  said,  in  harsh 
oTating:  tones".  "  When  next  you've  cause 
to  think  of  your  brother,  think  of  him 
more  charitably,  if  you  can." 

"  Ralph,  I  have  already  said  I  am 
sorry — " 

She  might  have  said  more,  but  the 
bitter  sneer  on  his  face,  and  the  savage 
glitter  of  his  eye  awed  her,  though  she 
was  a  woman  not  easily  daunted. 

"  Send  down  to  me  if  she  is  not  better 
to-morrow,"  he  continued,  coldly.  "  In 
the  meanwhile,  good-night." 

He  lit  a  cigar  when  he  reached  the 
street,  and  walked  moodily  towards  his 
lodo-inofs. 

"  What  a  fool  I  am !"  he  muttered. 
"It  is  but  a  plunge  after  all !  I  am 
losing  my  nerve,  I  think.  I  ought  still 
to  be  a  match  for  Davidson,  and  able  to 
take  care  of  myself     I   know   no    other 
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way  to  raise  this  money  in  time.  He  said, 
his  employers  would  come  to  my  assist- 
ance. Ball !  it's  only  a  question  of  the 
price.  I  can  give  a  pretty  good  guess  at 
their's.  I  don't  like  it.  If  I  knew  any 
other  way ;  but  I  don't.  I  must  yield  to 
their  terms  in  the  end,  so  the  sooner  I 
swallow  the  pill  the  better.  Sell  myself, 
body  and  soul,  to  a  lot  of  Jew  black-legs. 
Have  to  stand  the  l)runt,  and  further  a 
lot  of  their  clumsy  villanies.  I  am  not 
squeamish,  and  one  thing  I  must  make 
them  clearly  understand,  is,  that  if  I  am 
to  be  useful,  the  less  they  compromise  me 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  more  it  will 
be  to  their  advantage.  They  will  never 
be  such  dolts  as  not  to  see  that.  This 
cursed  will,  too,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
wasn't  a  fool  to  take  that.  It  is  an  awk- 
ward thing  to  be  found  with  ;  however, 
that  point  is  easily  settled.  Should  Caro- 
line recover,  I  am  afraid  they  will  conjec- 
ture how  it  was.  If  she  don't,  its  being 
done  away  with  must  leave  Elise  and 
myself  joint  heirs-at-law.  Well,  even  if 
she  lives  to  make  another,  I  haven't 
hurt  my  prospects,  that's  certain." 
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Witli  such  like  reflections  did  Delpre 
beguile  liis  way  homewards.  On  his 
arrival  there,  he  immediately  called  for 
lights,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the 
Countess'  will  was  reduced  to  ashes. 


CHAPTER    III. 

"men  peopose." 

The  London  season  draws  towards  a 
close.  All  that  restless  whirl  of  froth  and 
frivolity,  heart-burning  and  disappoint- 
ment, in  a  few  more  weeks  will  be  over  for 
the  year.  Make  much  of  it,  ye  idlers, 
for  many  of  you  are  enjoying  your  last 
season.  Many  a  girl  wishes  an  admirer 
a  laughing  farewell  whom  she  shall  never 
behold  again  in  this  world.  For  nearly 
forty  years  has  the  Temple  of  Janus  been 
practically  closed  in  England ;  but  for  the 
security  engendered  by  this  period  of  in- 
action, a  practised  ear  might  even  now 
have  noted  the  coming  of  the  storm.  A 
low  fitful  moaning  comes  ever  and  across 
the  political  sea ;  but  the  pilots  have  had 
fair  weather  so  long,  they  smile  at  the 
"  old     world     stories"    of    their    fathers. 
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Deeper,  deeper  growls  the  approaching 
storm.  Liglitlier  still  tlnnk  Britauuia's 
liolmsmen  of  tlie  squall.  Make  mucli  of 
the  last  few  weeks  of  the  season,  men,  in 
whom  the  pulses  of  life  beat  strong,  for 
ere  another  year  lias  run  ye  will  lie  deaf 
and  cold  to  wliat  now  makes  your  hearts 
bound.  And  you,  lady  fair,  in  the  pride  and 
insolence  of  your  beauty  deal  tenderly 
with  thy  disdained  adorer,  for  shall  not 
ho  and  his  more  favoured  rival  be  sleeping 
quietly  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma  ere 
September  passes  twice.  Many  a  careless 
Park  lounger  of  that  year  sleeps  the 
'  sleep  that  knows  no  waking'  in  the  grim 
cemetery  of  Cathcart's  Hill,  or  'neath  the 
waving  cypresses  of  Scutari. 

The  laugh  and  jest  go  on,  and  England 
still  ignores  the  muttering  thunder,  and 
little  recks  the  fierce  struggle  that  this 
time  next  year  shall  find  her  committed 
to.  Little  think  those  smiling  lips  in 
Rotten  Row  that  many  of  them  shall  turn 
white  with  anguish,  ere  many  months  be 
passed,  as  they  road  the  sad  bulletin  of 
the  Alma,  or  the  ghastly  story  of  Inker- 
man. 
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"  Tlie  veil  which  covers  futurity  has 
been  woven  hj  the  hand  of  mercy."  Ah, 
see  how  that  handsome  girl  on  the  blood 
bay  mare  checks  her  horse,  and  leans  over 
to  talk  to  that  good-looking  dragoon  next 
the  rails.  Gossip  has  been  busy  about 
them  the  last  six  weeks.  He  called  to  say 
good-bye  yesterday,  and  they  meet  once 
more.  For  many  a  year  she'll  recollect 
that  parting.  She's  indignant  with  him 
for  refusing  to  stay  in  town  for  some  party 
towards  the  end  of  the  week  ;  she  cuts  her 
horse  sharply  with  the  whip  as  she  rides 
on.  She  has  seen  him  for  the  last  time. 
Slie'U  take  up  that  dreadful  copy  of  the 
"  Times,"  and  read  how 

"  All  iu  the  valley  of  death  rode  the  six  hundred." 

How  broken  and   shattered  by  twos  and 
threes  they  came  back,  alas,  not  he  ! 

"  A  steed  comes  at  morning,  no  rider  is  there. 
But  its  bridle  is  I'ed  with  the  sign  of  despair," 

while  he 

"  Leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 
Looks  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame." 

Ah,  me  !  that  coming  year  sent  a  wad 
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through  many  a  proud  house;  through 
many  a  country  village  ;  through  many  a 
quiet  parsonage ;  through  many  a  cottage 
home  as  the  solemn  news  came  home,  how 
the  Honourable  Algernon  and  humble 
Dick  Styles  had  met  their  doom  in  the 
fierce  struggle  before  Sebastopol,  or  more 
luckless  still  had  succumbed  slowly  to 
disease  in  the  long  aisles  of  the  Scutari 
Hospital.  Dread  stories  were  rife  of  want 
of  food,  of  want  of  clothes,  of  want  of  fuel, 
want  of  all  the  necessaries  that  sustain  life  ; 
while  still  the  relentless  trenches  ever 
gaped  for  more  victims,  and  the  shattered 
band  dragged  themselves  forth  once  more 
to  the  mocking  cry  of  "  Get  dressed^  the 
covering  imrty.''^ 

You  may  smile  at  those  common-place 
words ;  but  to  those  gallant  but  worn  out 
men  that  cry  had  a  fearful  significance. 
When  dressing  meant  rising  fi:'om  your 
wet  straw  in  your  still  half-dried  clothes, 
and  taking  a  musket,  there  was  very  little 
to  smile  at. 

But  I  am  anticipating ;  all  this  was  still 
veiled  in  the  future,  and  the  warm  June 
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sun  shone  brightly    yet  on  the   revellers 
of  the  London  season. 

Belle  Bartley  sat  at  breakfast  in  her 
pretty  boudoir,  or  rather  sat  skimming 
her  letters  at  the  breakfast  table.  She  and 
her  husband  seldom  met  at  this  meal.  He 
had  breakfasted,  and  was  off  to  his  dearly 
loved  City  by  ten  every  morning,  while  it 
was  always  close  on  eleven  before  Belle 
made  her  appearance. 

"  Good  morning,  Breezie  dear,"  she 
exclaimed,  as  Miss  Langton  entered  the 
room.  "  Isn't  this  gorgeous  for  our  Rich- 
mond trip,  and  look,  here's  a  pretty  peni- 
tent note  from  Charlie  Repton,  apologising 
for  not  having  called;  but  he's  heard  of 
the  party  from  Mr.  Travers  and  will  join 
us  and  make  his  peace  if  he  may.  About 
time  he  did,  I  think  he's  treated  me 
shamefully,  never  to  call — such  allies  as 
we  were  too ;"  and  here  Mrs.  Bartley 
rested  her  pretty  cheek  on  her  hand  and 
became  wrapped  in  thought. 

Breezie  Langton,  who  was  ignorant  of 
her  hostess's  former  relations  with  Repton, 
attached  very  little  importance  to  the 
intelligence. 
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"  Oh  dear,  Belle,  the  coffee  is  quite  cold. 
I  am  awfully  late,  am  [  not  ?  you  must  give 
me  some  tea  this  morning,  and  don't  look 
so  serious  because  Charlie  what's-his- 
name  is  comiug.  Perhaps  he  won't  after 
all,  men  in  London  are  not  to  be  depended 
on  I  have  heard  you  say." 

"I  think  he'll  come,"  said  Belle,  in  a 
dreamy  voice  as  if  to  lierself,  and  then 
she  bega?i  to  pour  out  the  tea. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture  that  breakfast- 
table.  They  contrasted  Avell  those  two. 
Belle,  with  her  stately  beauty,  proud  grey 
eye,  regular  features  and  raven  tresses 
coiled  into  a  ccjronal  round  her  well- 
turned  head.  Breezie,  with  her  lithe 
girlish  figure  and  ever  varying  countenance, 
her  brown  eyes  flashing  with  youth  and 
liigh  spirits,  while  the  rebellious  masses  of 
soft  brown  hair  defied  all  attempts  to 
braid  them  soberly. 

Their  characters,  too,  were  a  contrast. 
Breezie,  honest,  warm-hearted,  thoroughly 
unconventional,  unused  to  society,  with  a 
strong  spice  of  Bohemianism  in  her  nature. 
Poor  Belle  was  equally  warm-hearted  and 
unselfish;  but  she  had  warred  with  the  world. 
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was  worldly  to  tlie  depths  of  lier  nature, 
and  cynical  to  the  extent  two  or  three 
London  seasons  make  one.  She  had  many 
a  scoff  and  affrout  to  pay  back  that  she 
had  had  to  accept  as  the  penniless  Miss 
Brabazon,  but  which  the  wealthy  Mrs. 
Bartley  could  settle  for  with  interest ;  on 
some  of  these  small  points  Belle  felt 
veno-eful  as  an  Indian,  when  she  reflected 
on  what  her  "  dear  friends"  had  made  her 
go  through  at  the  time. 

Yes,  I  doubt  whether  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  with  their  flaming  javelins  ever 
made  those  stout  old  French  missionaries 
shrink,  as  "  the  women"  do  when  they've 
got  a  sister  fairly  tied  to  the  stake.  Man 
may  murder,  but  woman,  where  she  hates, 
would  always  combine  torture  with  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  guage  quite  in  society  how  that 
pleasant  "  carte  and  tierce,"  tells.  Here 
is  Phillis  has  it  "  up  to  the  hilt,"  yet  her 
face  will  give  no  sign  till  she  reaches  her 
bed-room  this  evening;  but  do  not  think 
any  the  less  that  Chloe  does  not  know  her 
thrust  has  gone  home. 

Slightly  cynical,  ever  engaged  in  a 
species  of  guerilla  warfare  with  the  society 
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in  wliich  she  lived,  Belle  was  also  des- 
titute of  a  material  safeguard.  She 
had  uo  intimate  female  friend.  Her 
marriage  had  been  a  most  perfect  marriage 
de  convenance.  She  found  connexion,  en- 
tree to  the  fashionable  world,  and  a  hand- 
some face  for  the  top  of  the  dinner-table. 
He  found  money.  Mammon  was  his  god, 
and  his  thirst  for  gold  insatiable.  To  do 
him  justice,  there  was  no  avarice  about  him. 
Belle  was  welcome  to  spend  money  as  fast 
as  he  could  make  it.  Miss  Brabazon, 
partially  in  self-defence,  but  also  naturally 
had  been  satirical.  The  world  fears,  and 
therefore  hates,  satire  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed. Cis  Langton,  in  fact,  was  the 
only  real  friend  Belle  had.  It  is  bad  for  a 
woman  who  does  not  care  for  her  husband 
when  she  has  no  female  friend  of  her  own 
standing.  Belle  looked  upon  Breezie  Lang- 
ton  naturally  as  a  mere  girl,  as  indeed  she 
was.  Belle  at  five-and-twenty,  with  her 
worldly  experience,  was  a  lifetime  older 
than  Breezie,  ignorant  of  the  great  whirl- 
pool and  but  seventeen,  though  there  are 
young  ladies  of  seventeen  who  could  give 
lessons,  and  sharp  ones,  too,  to  most  of  us. 
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The  party  were   to    muster   at    Belle's 
house,    drive   from    thence  to  Eichmond, 
dine  and  come  home  in  the  cool   of  the 
evening.  With  pleasant  people,  as  pleasant 
a  way  as  I  know  of  passing  a  June  after- 
noon, always   supposing  you  can    induce 
that  capricious  "  old  lady,"   the    English 
chmate,  to    accede    to   the   arrangement. 
And  who  were  there  ?     Well,  in  the  words 
of  Foote,  "  there  were  present  at  the  wed- 
ding,"    stop     this     is     premature — there 
mustered  soon  after  four  the  Clippington 
girls,  whom  we  have  too  long  lost  sight 
of,  radiant  in  smiles,  silks,  and  bonnets ; 
in  short,  armed  at  all  points  for  conquest, 
from  the  neat  boot  to  the  delicate  glove. 
Our  esteemed  but    slightly  heavy  friends 
the  Breretons,  father,  mother  and  daugh- 
ters ;  Tom  Lyttlereck,  much  given  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Laura  Clippington, 
that  young  lady,  in  her  experience,  ha\dng 
made   little  mistake  when  she    described 
him  as  "  hooked,  my  dear."    But  of  late, 
things  had   progressed  between    them    to 
that  extent,   that  I   doubt  whether  Laura 
would  have  alluded  to  it  quite  so  lightly. 
She  seemed  disposed  to  be  more  in  earnest 
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than  such  a  charmhig  coquette  ought  to 
be.  Looking,  indeed,  as  if  all  her  pre- 
vious practice  had  been  disgracefully 
thrown  away. 

Forbes,  Jack  Travers,  and  a  couj)le  of 
light-hearted  young  men  from  the  public 
offices,  whose  sojourn  in  town  had  not  yet 
been  long^  euouQ-h  to  admit  of  the  clouds 
incidental  to  an  impecunious  position. 
Charlie  Rcpton  had  as  yet  not  arrived^ 
while  Mr.  Bartley  had  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  finding  his  way  down  alone,  in 
time  for  a  seven  o'clock  dinner. 

Laura  Clippington  was  looking  extremely 
well;  the  dark  blue  eyes  were  dancing 
with  fun,  and  the  golden  hair  glistened 
in  the  sunshine.  Laura's  spirits  were  at 
the  highest.  Was  she  not  embarked  in  a 
pleasant  excursion  ?  and  was  not  some- 
body— well — whom  she  wanted — to  be 
there. 

You  see  Miss  Laura  is  an  especial  pet 
of  mine;  and  though  T  think,  when  she 
threw  me  over  for  that  dance  on  account 
of  handsome  Jim  Claxby,  her  conduct 
was  not  quite  what  it  should  have  been 
to  an  old  friend,  how  am  I  to  blame  her  ? 
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I  am  fain  to  confess  I  am  a  middle-aged 
man,  who  ought  to  renounce  all  such 
vanities.  Jim  is  twenty-five,  has  a  well 
waxed  moustache,  and  valses  smooth,  fast 
and  easy  as  an  express  train.  It  is  true, 
I  don't  think  much  of  Jim  in  an  intellec- 
tual point  of  view  (he  calls  me  old  boy, 
and  evidently  thinks  it).  Yet  I  have  no 
doubt  in  a  ball  room,  I  should  have  to 
hunt  closely  among  the  dowagers  before 
I  found  any  one  who  thought  me  half  as 
agreeable.  Can  I  blame  Miss  Laura  for 
that  smiling,  '*  I  think  you  are  mistaken, 
at  all  events  you  won't  mind." 

Ah,  my  brethren,  when  pretty  girls 
talk  to  you  in  this  style,  and  are  "  sure 
you  won't  mind,"  take  my  advice  and 
accept  the  situation  at  once.  Drop  back 
from  the  first  flight  and  join  us  wbo  look 
on,  you  do  not  know  the  fun  we  have, 
we  cannot  perhaps  win  ourselves,  but  we 
liave  a  deal  to  do  with  the  race  for  all 
that.  Those  who  have  experienced  our 
assistance  will  have  grateful  recollections 
of  mammas  and  cbaperons  taken  care  of 
at  critical  moments.  Of  dangerous  rivals 
whom  we  button-holed,  took  off  to  drink 
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champagne  or  otherwise  made  away  with 
jJro  tern.  If  you  want  your  praises  judi- 
ciously sung  to  the  woman  you  love,  trust 
to  the  middle-aged  rank.  Their  words 
have  just  weight  enough  if  properly 
applied. 

"  Do  you  think  it  of  any  use  giving  Mr. 
Eepton  ten  minutes  more,"  inquired  Belle 
of  Jack  Travers,  "  he  told  you  positively  he 
should  come,  did  he  not  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  Mrs.  Bartley,  he  was 
decided  enough  about  it  when  I  saw  him 
last ;  but  I  shouldn't  wait.  Nobody  ever 
does,  3^ou  know,  for  Charlie,  I  don't  think 
he  ever  knows  to  within  half-an-hour  what 
o'clock  it  is." 

"  I'll  ring  for  the  carriages  then ;  that 
will  give  him  ten  minutes  more  at  least. 
Come,  Breezie,  if  Mrs.  Brereton  will  excuse 
us,  we  had  better  get  our  bonnets."' 

On  her  return,  Charlie  was  the  first 
person  she  encountered. 

."  I  must  apologize  for  being  late,  but 
the  fact  is  I  was  detained  by  an  unexpect- 
ed visit  from  a  very  old  friend  whom  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  with 
me — Mr.  Puzzleton." 
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The  Professor  bowed  and  Belle  smiled 
a  welcome. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  mind,  after  all  my 
sbort-comings  in  tlie  calling  way,"  said 
Charlie  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  know  I  deserve 
no  indulgence  ;  but  he  is  a  very  old  friend, 
so  ^dsit  your  displeasure  on  me  please,  and 
hold  him  guiltless." 

"  I  can't  say  you  deserve  much  con- 
sideration ;  but  I  feel  good-humoured  to- 
day. I'm  in  the  mood  to  be  pleased  with 
everything,  and  will  have  no  clouds  cast 
over  this  afternoon  at  any  rate — even  the 
thunder-storm  of  wrath  I  have  in  store 
for  you  shall  not  descend  till  we  reach 
Richmond,  and  then  shall  be  a  summer 
shower  as  far  as  possible." 

"Who,  and  what  is  he?"  inquired 
Breezie,  attracted  by  the  Professor,  whose 
quaint  prim  dress  and  spectacles  certainly 
looked  singular  among  the  gay  butterfly 
toilettes  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

'*  Mathematics  at  home,  and  conundrums 
when  he's  out,  and  a  dear  good  innocent 
soul  besides,"  replied  Tom  Lyttlereck. 
"  I  must  go  and  say  how  dy'e  do  to  him." 

"  He's    great   fun,"    whispered    Laura, 
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"  He's  mad  upon  riddles.  We  met  liim  at 
Ryalston,  in  the  country  you  know,  last 
winter,  Minnie  and  I  used  to  lie  awake 
half  the  night  inventing  outrageous  conun- 
drums for  him." 

"  Carriages  at  the  door,  ma'am,"  an- 
nounces a  tall  footman. 

The  start  was  easily  organised.  Mrs. 
Bartley  showing  herself  to  be  the  pink  of 
chaperons  on  the  occasion.  We  know,  if 
not  injudiciously  interfered  with,  how 
pleasantly  the  party  could  pair  off,  and 
Belle  was  too  good  a  tactician  to  throw  out 
more  than  an  occasional  hint  to  the  out- 
siders of  the  social  drama. 

I  can't ;  who  could  follow  a  gathering  of 
this  kind  through  the  afternoon.  We  all 
know  the  endless  nothings,  the  mild  jokes, 
the  little  contretemjys,  the  pleasant  conver- 
sation which  make  up  such  sunny  hours 
on  these  occasions  ;  but  which  if  placed 
upon  paper  would  fill  our  very  souls  with 
ennui,  let  alone  indignation,  that  that 
could  be  anything  like  a  true  description 
of  what  took  place. 

My  dear  young  lady,  a  report   of  that 
twenty  minutes  you  passed  in  the  conscr- 
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vatory  witli —  pshaw,  can  I  not  keep  a 
secret !  would  make  you  yawn  if  you  saw 
it  printed.  Yet  how  you  both  enjoyed  it 
at  the  time.  What  unchristian-hke  feel- 
ings you  both  bore  to  that  placid  old  gen- 
tleman, who,  curious  in  camelias  eventually 
interrupted  you.  An  acquaintance  of  mine 
once  made  a  friend  for  life  through  his 
presence  of  mind  on  one  of  these  occasions. 
It  was  at  a  large  ball  given  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive suite  of  apartments  ;  not  only  that, 
but  smaller  rooms  had  been  also  thrown 
open  for  purposes  of  lounging  and  flirta- 
tion. My  friend  was  foremost  of  a  con- 
siderable party  about  to  enter  one  of  these 
rooms.  As  his  foot  crossed  the  threshold 
he  turned  abruptly,  and  closing  the  door 
behind  him  with  a  slam,  said, 

"  Oh  dear,  we  are  evidently  not  intended 
to  go  in  there." 

They  moved  off*  in  another  direction. 
His  eye  Lad  caught  on  the  central  ottoman 
the  unconscious  tableau  of  a  gentleman 
with  his  arm  round  a  young  lady's  waist, 
and  engaged  apparently — well — in  "  telling 
her  secrets." 

I  know  another  man  whose  inopportune 
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glance  through  the  crack  of  a  door  was 
never  forgiven. 

Depend  upon  it,  you  cannot  be  too  bhnd 
on  these  occasions  to  matters  which  do 
not  concern  you. 

Dinner  is  over,  and  the  party  is  strol- 
hng  about  enjoying  the  dehcious  coolness 
of  the  evening.  The  fresh  country  air 
seems  so  invigorating  after  hot  dusty  Lon- 
don. On  one  of  the  terraces  looking  over 
the  river,  lounged  a  merry  group,  of  which 
Minnie  Clippington  and  Puzzleton  formed 
the  centre.  Minnie  had  made  great  friends 
with  the  Professor  down  at  Ryalston.  She 
delighted  in  his  eccentricities,  and  col- 
lected most  wondrous  riddles  and  charades 
for  his  delectation.  She,  Frank  Forbes, 
and  two  or  three  others,  were  now  engaged 
in  fabricating  the  most  outrageous  conun- 
drums to  the  Professor's  immense  de- 
Hght. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Puzzleton,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  here  is  another  for  you.  Why  should 
an  avaricious  man  furnish  a  sitting-room 
well  ?" 

"  An  avaricious  man  furnish  a  sitting^- 
room  ?  let  me  see  why,  he  would  be  care- 
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fill  of  liis  money.  No,  that  won't  do,  eb  ? 
Let's  see." 

"  Quite  right,  don't  be  provoking  ;  you 
did  that  on  purpose,  pretending  not  to 
see  it  exactly.  Because  he's  so  cha(i)ry 
with  his  money.  Now,3Ir.  Forbes,  it's 
your  turn." 

''  "Well  really.  Miss  Clippington,  I  don't 
think  we  can  acknowledge  that  last." 

"Xonsense,  I  think  it  very  good;  don't 
you,  Mr.  Puzzleton  ?" 

Forbes  now  essayed,  producing  two  or 
three  such  disgraceful  attempts,  that  even 
his  aider  and  abettor,  Minnie  Clippington, 
was  forced  to  admit  that  she  could  not 
see  the  "  because"  in  them.  While  Puz- 
zleton glanced  at  him  in  a  commiserating 
manner,  expressive  of  his  feelings  for  a 
man  who  was  so  little  in  accord  with  the 
great  art  of  conundrum  making. 

"  Stop,"  said  Forbes,  "  I  have  it,  here's 
one  really  that's  worthy  of  a  prize  medal. 
Good  enough  to  send  to  Punch,  and  not 
be  put  in,  there's  no  nonsense  about  this. 
I  can't  quite  make  them  so  quick  as  you 
do  ;  but  there's  a  deal  of  finish  about  this, 
it's  classical  in  short." 
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"  If  you  don't  ask  it  directly  I  shan't 
believe  you  have  one,"  said  Minnie. 

"  Listen  then,  it's  not  an  easy  one. 
Disgusted  with  the  self-complacency  of 
Tennyson's  *  Brook,'  irritated  at  the 
egotism  with  which  it  announces, 

" '  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  flow  on  for  ever.' 

"  How  would  you  put  it  down  ?" 

For  a  minute  there  was  silence,  broken 
at  length  by  a  peal  of  laughter  from 
Minnie  Clippington. 

"  Mr.  Forbes,  how  dare  you !  Don't 
try  it,  Mr.  Puzzleton ;  the  answer  is 
dreadfully  improper.  It's  a  bad  riddle  in 
every  sense  of  the  term." 

"  Really,  Miss  Clippington,"  said  Forbes, 
with  mock  gravity ;  "I  don't  quite  under- 
stand you.  Perhaps  we  are  drawing 
different  deductions  from  the  same  pre- 
mises. Your  meaning's  not  my  meaning. 
Your  answer's  not  my  answer." 

"  Oh,  yes  it  is,"  laughed  Minnie.  "  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  you  know 
very  well." 

Leaning  over  the  balustrade  of  the  upper 
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terrace  are  a  couple  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Well,  Miss  Langton,"  said  Jack 
Travers — for  they  were  the  pair — "  this 
will  be  our  last  meeting  for  ever  so  long." 

"No!  I'm  so  sorry.  Why?  Must 
you  go  back  to  your  regiment?" 

"  Yes ;  I  had  an  extension  of  two  days 
on  purpose  to  be  here  to-day,  but  I  start 
to-morrow." 

"Oh,  dear  !  and  Belle  talks  of  going  to 
the  sea  in  about  three  weeks.  I  shall 
lose  all  my  friends,  and  I  have  so  few 
that  are  really  friends." 

"  And  may  I  hope  that  I  am  one  of  that 
limited  list?"  inquired  Jack. 

"  Of  course  you  are.  Didn't  I  appoint 
you  my  knight,  and  order  you  to  wear  my 
colours  at  our  very  first  meeting  ?  Don't 
I  look  upon  you  as  my  champion  now 
upon  all  occasions,  a  very  preux  chevalier^ 
ready  to  die  for  me  if  necessary  ?" 

"  Well,  but  you  never  gave  me  your 
colours." 

"  No ;"  interrupted  Breezie,  laughing ; 
"I'm  afraid  it  isn't  the  fashion  in  these 
degenerate  days — any  more  than  it  is  for 
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men  to  die  for  us — and  after  all,  I  don't 
see  mucli  use  in  tlieir  doing  that  if  we  care 
anything  about  them,  do  you  ?  It's  always 
the  nice  people  who  get  killed,  or  into 
difficulties,  and  have  to  go  away,  which  is 
the  same  sort  of  thing." 

Miss  Langton,  in  her  somewhat  Bohe- 
mian life,,  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  latter 
interruption  to  friendship,  which  may  ac- 
count for  her  wandering  and  desultory 
speech. 

"  Well,  I  hope — it's  selfish,  but  we  all 
hope  the  same,  when  we  say  good-bye  to 
people  we  like — I  hope  you'll  miss  me." 

"  Indeed,  I  shall,  you've  been  very  kind 
to  me — to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers 
which  you  ran  once  in  my  behalf,"  and 
Breezie  gave  an  arch  smile  as  she  thought 
of  the  scene  at  King's  Cross. 

"  Miss  Langton,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a 
favour.  Will  you  give  me  soraetliing  as  a 
n-emento  of  that  day  ?  You  don't  know 
how  I  should  value  it.  If  I  dared  I  would 
ask  for  something^  more.  Give  me  a  re- 
inembrance  of  our  first  meeting,  when  you 
said  I  should  wear  your  colours." 

"  What  can  I  give  you  ?"  said  Breezie, 
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blushing.  "  I  told  you  we  don't  do  such 
things  in  these  matter-of-fact  days." 

"  AVell,"  said  Jack,  speaking  fast.  "  We 
will  make  an  exchange.  Give  me  your 
neck-ribbon.  Say  you  won't  quite  forget 
me,  and  wear  this,  please,  as  a  slight  re- 
membrance of  one  who  will  never  forget 
you." 

Breezie  opened  her  eyes  wide — flushed 
slightly — slowly  unknotted  the  blue  ribbon 
round  her  throat,  and  handed  it  to  Jack, 
receiving  in  return  a  thin  gold  chain  from 
which  hung  a  small  plain  gold  cross. 

"  Will  you  wear  that  for  me  ?" 

The  girl  said  nothing,  but  clasped  the 
chain  round  her  neck. 

A  silence  came  over  those  two  as  they 
leaned  over  the  balustrade,  and  looked  out 
on  the  river  now  glittering  in  the  clear 
moonlio-ht. 

Breezie' s  face  was  thouo-htful.  She  had 
liked  Travers  extremely,  but  had  as  yet 
thought  of  him  in  no  other  way.  Now  it 
flashed  upon  her  that  he  would  demand 
more  than  that  from  her ;  her  mind  was 
troubled,  for  in  good  earnest  she  felt  that 
she  did  not  know  what  her  mind  was  on 
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that  subject.  '  Let  me  be  alone  and  think,' 
is  the  cry  that  would  have  risen  to  her 
lips. 

Jack  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  press 
his  advantage.  As  we  all  do  when  deeply 
stirred,  he  feared  to  try  for  too  much,  so 
he  rested  triumphant  on  the  blue  ribbon 
he  had  gained,  and  like  his  companion, 
looked  out  into  the  moonlight. 

Wandering  still  further  from  the  laugh- 
ing group  where  Minnie  Clippington  plays 
the  Sphynx  to  Puzzleton's  CEdipus,  are 
another  couple,  whose  light  jesting  seems 
gradually  approaching  to  earnest. 

"  Glorious  nio'lit  !"  said  Tom. 


"  *  In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  {'rom  Venice.'  " 


"  Neatly  quoted,  Mr.  Lyttlereck.  Poor 
Jessica ;  I  wonder  whether  she  ever  found 
out  Lorenzo  was  only  in  love  with  her 
money.  I  daresay  he  ill-treated  her  after- 
w^ards." 

"  Sorry  for  you.  Miss  Laura;  but  your 
sex  are  not  always  paragons.     Thomas  In- 
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goldsby,  an  antiquarian  of  deep  research, 
hath  recorded, — 

"  '  That  Jessie,  coquettisli  and  vain, 
Gave  her  husband,  Lorenzo,  a  good  deal  of  pain, 
Being  mildly  rebuked  she  levanted  again, 
Ean  away  with  a  Scotchman,  and  crossing  the  main. 
Became  known  by  the  name  of  the  Flower  of  Dumblaue.'  " 

"  She  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 
Thomas  lugoldsby  was  a  heretic  to  say 
so.      I  don't  beheve  a  word  he  wrote." 

"  Well,  I've  known  people  hint  that 
Shakespeare  romanced  a  little." 

"  There,  that  will  do,"  said  Laura, 
laughing.  "  You  always  chaff  me  till  you 
make  me  in  earnest,  and  then  this  is  the 
way  you  treat  one." 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons  !  say,  what 
shall  we  talk  about?" 

"  A  pretty  question  to  ask,  indeed. 
Didn't  you  promise  to  be  amusing  when 
we  strolled  down  here  ?  and  haven't  you 
me  to  talk  about  ?"  inquired  Laura,  her 
blue  eyes  dancing  mischievously.  "  Do 
you  think  a  woman  ever  gets  tired  of 
hearing  her  perfections  dwelt  upon  ?  Eh, 
eir  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  believe  not,  or  else  you  ought 
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to  be.     Have  I  not  for  months  been  sins'- 

CI 

ing  your  praises.  Swearing  you  looked 
like  an  angel  and  danced  like  a  sylpli." 

"  Considering  tlie  dances  I've  given  you 
lately,  I  think  that's  the  least  you  can  say 
for  me.  Why  don't  you  add,  my  temper's 
seraphic,  that  I  ride  like  Diana,  and  that 
you  rather  prefer  my  singing  to  Grisi's  ?" 

"  Because  you  didn't  give  me  time," 
said  the  unabashed  Tom.  "  You  are  so 
impetuous ;  you  never  wait  to  hear  me 
sing  your  praises  properly." 

"Well,  then,  I  will;  begin,  and  I'll 
listen  attentively." 

"  Agreed;  you  are  not  to  interrupt  me. 
Now  listen.  Stop  !  do  you  know  this 
glove  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  took  it  from  me  at  the  end 
of  Mrs.  Briarley's  ball.  I  don't  know 
what  for.     To  cover  a  pipe,  most  likely." 

"  Yes,  quite  likely  ;  don't  interrupt  me 
again.  Men  always  ask  for  trifles  from 
women  they  love  for  some  such  frivolous 
purpose.  Do  you  want  to  hear  your  own 
perfections.  You  have  a  warm  generous 
heart  in  spite  of  your  coquetry.  A  clear 
sensible  head,  not  turned  by  the  somewhat 
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frivolous  life  you  lead.  Last,  though  not 
least,  you've  the  softness  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  true  woman,  and  could  be  as  tho- 
roughly self-sacrificing  as  such  women 
are  when  tried." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Lyttlereck  ! 
Nothing  about — nothing,  I  mean — "  and 
Laura  stopped  dead  short,  for  she  felt  that 
Tom  was  speaking  in  earnest. 

"  And  now,  Laura,  I  asked  you  for  the 
glove  before.  Will  you  give  me  the  hand 
that  wore  it  ?  You  know  I  love  you — 
have  known  it  longer  than  I  have,  though 
I  believe  I  have  loved  you  from  the  time 
I  first  saw  you.  Tell  me,  darling  ?"  and 
Tom  cauo'ht  her  hand. 

She  snatched  it  away,  and  turned  half 
from  him  (coquette  to  the  last). 

"  Answer  me  quickly,  you  don't  mean 
that  I  am  mistaken  ?  Laura,  if  I  am,  it 
will  be  a  sad  drive  home  for  me  to-night. 
Tell  me  I  am  not  a  conceited  fool. 
Surely—" 

Where  Tom's  eloquence  was  about  to 
carry  him,  I  don't  know ;  but  Laura 
turned  suddenly  round,  placed  her  two 
hands  in   his,    while   the   arch   blue    eyes 
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marvellously  softened,  looked  up  into  his 
face. 

Their  lips  met ;  as  she  drooped  her  head 
upon  his  shoulder,  she  whispered, 

"  Now,  Tom,  dear,  you're  never  to  tease 
me  again.  I  only  hope  you  will  find  me 
half  you  say  I  am." 

"  Mine,  darling,  now,  for  ever !"  was  the 
rejoinder. 

But  Mrs.  Bartley  gives  the  signal  for 
retiring.  She  and  Charlie  Repton  seem 
to  have  quite  made  up  their  quarrel,  and 
to  be  once  more  on  the  old  familiar  foot- 
ing. Some  of  the  party  are  very  quiet  on 
that  homeward  drive,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  carriage  which  contained  Frank 
Forbes,  Minnie  Clippington  and  the  Pro- 
fessor, accusations  of  sleepiness  might  most 
unjustly  have  been  attributed  to  the  whole 
party. 

Then  came  adieux.  Minnie  Clipping- 
ton  sent  the  Professor  off  with  an  impos- 
sible riddle,  to  which  no  answer  has  been 
devised  to  tliis  day.  A  pressure  of  the 
hand  at  parting  spoke  volumes  to  Tom 
Lyttlcrcck.  AVliile  Jack  Travers,  as  he 
smoked  his  cigar  on  his  way  to  the  Ther- 
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mopolium,  pondered  delightedly  over  a 
soft  "  Good-night,  Mr.  Travers,  I  shan't 
foKget  you." 

*'  Most  superior  young  woman,  that 
Miss  Clippington,  Repton,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor. "  If  she  had  but  given  attention 
to  them,  I  daresay  she  would  have  been 
as  clever  at  quadratics  as  she  is  at  conun- 
drums." 

Oh,  woman,  woman  !  When  one  thinks 
what  a  little  sends  some  of  us  to  our  beds 
rejoicing,  how  can  you  reconcile  it  to  your- 
selves ever  to  be  cruel. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

"  THE    THEEE    CrtOCUSES." 

LoNiX)N  is  getting  hotter  and  hotter. 
People  begin  already  to  think  of  the 
Moors,  the  couiitry,  and  the  sea-side. 
Jack  Travers,  seated  in  a  first  class  car- 
riage, absorbed  in  tobacco  and  reverie, 
on  his  way  back  to  Milton  feels  far  from 
grateful  for  past  mercies.  Few  of  us  per- 
haps do,  we  are  generally  more  grateful  in 
anticipation  than  in  retrospect,  and  Jack, 
sanguine  as  he  is,  can  hardly  look  at  this 
in  the  light  of  "  a  good  thing."  Orderly 
duty  and  such  society  as  a  small  country 
town  affords,  looked  certainly  tame,  flat, 
and  insipid  after  London  with  its  pleasant 
parties,  afternoons  and  evenings  with 
Mrs.  Bartley,  Breezie  Langton,  the  Clip- 
pingtons,  &c.  He  puffed  savagely  at  his 
cigar,  muttered  something  extremely  un- 
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complimentary  to  the  profession  to  wlaich 
lie  belono-ed,  then  he  thouo-lit  of  that  last 
evenino-  at  Eichmond  and  felt  that  he  had 
something  to  live  for  and  look  forward 
to. 

Live  and  look  forward  !  aye,  for  they 
tell  us  in  these  high-pressure  days  we  have 
not  much  to  look  forward  to  after  thirty. 
At  all  events  you  are  supposed  to  have  got 
through  all  your  sensations  by  that  time. 
The  nil  admirari  was  never  more  in  the 
ascendant.  AVe  rather  follow  our  Ameri- 
can cousins  in  wanting  everything  on  a 
sensational  scale,  principally  to  show  how 
perfectly  unmoved  we  can  be  thereat. 
Your  eye-lash  must  not  move  at  "  Niagara" 
nor  your  pulse  at  "  Enoch  Arden."  High 
civilization,  as  some  one  sa3'S,  verges  in  its 
stoicism  on  those  early  days  of  society 

"  When  ■wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran." 

Picking  his  way  down  a  small  street  off 
Holborn,  with  his  face  set  hard  and  stern, 
went  Delpre  on  that  same  evening.  He 
had  to  make  frequent  inquiries  for  the 
place  he  sought,  and  two  or  three  false 
casts  had  not  improved  his  temper.     At 
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last  he  stopped  at  a  tavern  bearing  over 
it  a  sign  on  wMcli  was  delineated  appar- 
ently the  Flews  cle  hjs,  but  which  the  gilt 
letters  beneath  informed  you  was  designed 
for  "  The  Three  Crocuses."  It  was  a  queer 
old-fashioned  house,  and  had  doubtless 
flourished  as  a  French  Hostelrie  in  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts  under  the  name  of 
the  Fleurs  de  lijs — had  gradually  become 
first  The  Flowers,  then  under  a  landlord 
with  a  spirit  of  classification  if  not  botany, 
The  Crocuses,  and  latterly  had  settled  down 
into  *'  The  Three  Crocuses." 

It  was  a  peculiar  house  too  in  the  way 
of  trade ;  what  is  called  the  counter  busi- 
ness, seemed  conducted  with  a  rather  better 
class  than  are  accustomed  to  be  met  with 
at  the  bar  of  a  tavern  of  this  description. 
The  police  would  have  told  you  that  the 
frequenters  of  the  back  parlours  were,  as 
a  rule,  not  a  very  reputable  set.  They 
who  ate,  drank,  smoked  and  sometimes 
gambled  in  those  back  parlours  were  all, 
if  not  absolute  infringers,  yet  men  who 
lived  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the  law. 
Occasionally  one  of  their  number  would 
make  a  slip  and  get  the  wrong  side  the 
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boundary,  and  be  what  is  teclmically 
called  "  wanted."  In  sucli  cases,  he  gen- 
erally abandoned  "  The  Crocuses"  till  the 
storm  blew  over ;  it  being  an  understood 
thing  among  the  frequenters  of  that  hos- 
telrie  that  no  seizure  should  take  place  on 
the  premises. 

How  this  understanding  had  originated 
it  would  be  hard  to  say,  perhaps  with  the 
landlord,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  house, 
might  object  to  a  positive  offender  against 
the  laws  being  found  therein.  Perhaps 
with  the  customers  themselves,  who  had 
good  reasons  for  wishing  no  incursions  of 
the  police  on  their  privacy ;  but  however 
that  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it 
would  have  been  a  breach  of  etiquette  to 
be  arrested  at  "  The  Crocuses." 

The  frequenters  of  the  house  were  prin- 
cipally, bill  discounters,  betting-men  of 
the  lower  grade,  hell-keepers,  horse  copers, 
crafty  fences,  &c.,  the  lees  of  society; 
leaches  ever  thirsting,  ever  craving  for 
prey.  "Mysterious  parties"  were  con- 
tinually being  inquired  after  at  the  bar  in 
the  gruffest  of  voices,  and  most  melodra- 
matic  of  manners.      Low  indistinct  allu- 
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sions  to  brindled  bitches,  curby  hocks, 
crosses,  plants,  seemed  to  be  the  ordinary 
staple  of  conversation  in  front  of  the 
counter.  The  very  air  seemed  redolent 
of  villainy. 

After  a  moment's  pause  Delpre  entered, 
and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  dram  drinkers.  He  glanced  at  the 
presiding  goddess,  a  nymph  all  eyes, 
ringlets  and  impudence,  and  hesitated 
before  making  inquiries.  Not  so  she  of 
the  ringlets.  At  a  glance  she  saw  Delpre 
was  a  gentleman,  so  putting  on  her 
sweetest  smile,  she  opened  a  small  door 
at  the  end  of  the  counter  and  said, 

*'  Won't  you  step  inside,  sir  ?" 

"  Thanks,"  said  Delpre,  "  I  only  wanted 
to  ask — " 

"In  one  moment,"  interrupted  the 
young  lady;  "what  for  you,  sir?"  she 
continued  to  some  fresh  arrivals.  "  Six 
of  pale,  and  a  quartern  of  gin — yes,  sir, 
six  and  three's  nine,  thank  you,  sir.  What 
did  you  say  you  wanted  ?"  turning  to 
Delpre. 

"  Give  me  some  brandy  and  water, 
please." 
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Perfectly  oblivious  of  the  fascinating 
smile  with  which  his  order  was  complied 
with — an  indifference  which  made  '  her 
of  the  ringlets'  toss  her  head  indignantly, 
Delpre  sat  lost  in  thought.  He  was  on 
the  verge  of  the  fatal  plunge,  he  still 
hesitated  to  make  it ;  a  few  minutes  more 
perhaps  and  he  would  be  hopelessly  in  the 
hands  of  Davidson  and  his  associates. 
But  he  had  thoug;ht  that  well  over  before 
he  came ;  there  was  nothing  else  for 
it,  money  he  must  have,  these  men.  would 
probably  find  it  for  him.  They  wanted 
him  for  purposes  of  their  own ;  he  knew 
thoroughly  well  they  would  exact  their 
pound  of  flesh  to  the  last  ounce.  In  short, 
that  he  would  be  bound  to  them  hand  and 
foot,  and  destined  henceforth  to  obey  their 
behests.  He  was  not  very  particular, 
goodness  knows;  but  he  felt  that  what 
they  would  require  at  his  hands  would 
speedily  drive  him  outside  "  the  pale." 
Nevertheless  the  die  was  cast,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  though  he  could 
not  refrain  from  a  shudder  on  the 
brink  of  the  quicksands. 

Finishing  his  brandy  and  water,  he  in- 
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quired,  "  Has  Mr.  Dawson  been  liere  to- 
day?" 

"  I  think  he  is  here  now,  if  you  mean 
a  tall  pale-faced  gentleman  with  light  blue 
eyes,"  replied  the  barmaid.  "Joe,"  she 
continued,  addressing  a  shock-headed  pot- 
boy, "  run  up  to  the  blue  parlour  and 
see  if  Mr.  Dawson  is  there,  there's  a  lot 
of  gents  there,  I  know ;  tell  him  there's 
a     gentleman     wants     him — any     name, 

Sil'?" 

"  No,  that'll  do,"  and  Delpre  lit  a  cigar 
and  awaited  the  return  of  his  messeuQ-er. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long ;  the  boy  soon 
returned  with  an  intimation  that  Mr. 
Dawson  was  there,  and  "the  gent"  was 
to  step  that  way.  Following  his  guide  up 
a  flight  of  stairs  and  up  and  down  two  or 
three  long  rambling  passages,  he  at  length 
arrived  at  a  door  through  which  came 
sounds  of  conviviality. 

"  There  y'are,  governor.  Ycr'll  find 
Dawson  up  at  the  far  end,"  and  with  this, 
the  ingenuous  youth  threw  open  the  door, 
and  retired. 

Delpre' s  entrance  undoubtedly  produced 
a  sensation,  he  was  evidently  one  of  the 
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uninitiated,  and  few,  if  any  of  tliat  assem- 
bly could  Lave  dai^ed  to  be  convivial  ex- 
cept among  their  co-mates  in  crime. 
Ever  jealous,  ever  fearful  of  betraying 
their  secrets,  even  their  debauchery  was 
a  fitful,  half  sullen,  half  savage  orgie.  Each 
man  kept  a  certain  guard  on  his  tongue, 
lest  that  should  pass  his  lips  that  his  com- 
rades mio^ht  trade  on.  The  lauo-hter  was 
hushed,  glasses  were  set  down  untouched, 
dogged  smoking  and  watchful  glances  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ribald  song  or  jest  as,  per- 
fectly unmoved,  Delpre  made  his  way 
slowly  up  the  room  until  he  recognised 
Davidson. 

"  Delpre,  by  Jove  !"  roared  the  latter 
worthy,  as  he  sprang  from  his  chair  to 
welcome  his  former  ally — he  had  had  no 
idea  that  the  gentleman  wanting  to  see 
him  had  been  Delpre.  "  So  you've  found 
us  at  last,  have  you  ?  You  must  take  us 
in  the  rough,  if  we'd  known  you  intended 
honouring  us,  we'd  have  had  a  private 
apartment  ready  for  your  worship." 

There  was  an  evil  sneer  as  he  spoke 
that  boded  ill  for  Delpre,  as  far  as  he 
might   influence  any  future  arrangement, 
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and  a  malicious  glitter  in  the  cold  blue 
eyes  not  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  business. 
Where  can  wo  go  ?" 

"  No  where  at  present,  so  sit  down — or 
rather,  it's  not  my  pleasure  to  allude  to 
business  for  the  next  half  hour.  Call  for 
what  you  like,  and  do  as  -we  do — enjoy 
yourself." 

Delprc  threw  himself  mechanically  into 
a  chair,  and  glanced  round  the  room. 

A  prettier  collection  of  villainy  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  select.  That  high 
cheek-boned,  clean-shaved  man,  with  cord 
trousers  buttoning  over  his  ankle-boots 
is  quite  a  king  among  horse-copers,  while 
the  grizzled  old  Hebrew,  with  the  shaggy 
eye-brows,  next  him,  is  as  clever  a  fence  as 
any  in  London.  They  are  men  of  mark 
in  their  vocations.  The  Hebrew  deals 
unly  on  a  large  scale,  he  scorns  old 
spoons  and  bandanas ;  but  does  business 
with  the  top  of  the  profession  when  they 
liave  gutted  a  jeweller's  shop,  or  ''  lifted  " 
the  plate  of  a  family  mansion.  There 
again  you  may  see  the  restless-eyed 
botting-maa,   liis  glauco  ever   wandering. 
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his  ear  ever  on  tlie  qui  vive ;  while  that 
Httle  shabby  man,  with  the  bead-hke  eyes, 
and  the  falsetto  querulous  voice,  is  one  of 
the  most  acute  grasping  and  merciless  bill 
discounters  in  London.  There,  too,  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Jewish  sporting  publican, 
that  swarthy  man  with  the  flash  scarf  and 
gorgeous  pin.  He  is  connected  a  good 
deal  with  the  Prize-fig^htinof  interest,  and 
is  one  of  what  are  denominated  the  Corin- 
thians of  the  Ring.  He  has  perhaps  (to  use 
the  vernacular  of  the  P.R.)  "  stood  in"  with 
"  more  crosses"  than  any  man  of  his  time. 

"  Delpre,"  said  Davidson,  at  length ; 
"  you  may  as  well  know  my  partner  in 
business,  Mr.  Hart." 

Delpre  nodded  to  a  fat  florid  man  with 
heavy  eye-brows,  thick  unctuous  lips,  and 
a  slight  cast  in  his  eye,  seated  just 
opposite,  and  thought  he  looked  a  most 
unpromising  man  to  do  business  with ;  at 
the  same  time  he  had  a  confused  idea  that 
he  had  seen  the  face  somewhere  before, 
and  that  under  unpleasant  circumstances. 

"  Delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
Captain,"  said  Mr.  Hart.  "  Often.heard  of 
you  before  from  our  friend  Dawson  here, 
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as  a  man  as  was  up  to  every  move  on  the 
board.  Pity  we  didn't  meet  a  little  sooner, 
you  could  have  done  me  a  good  turn  or 
two  this  year,  and  I  could  have  told  you 
that  Danebury  was  no  good  for  Epsom." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  sneered  Delpre,  "  it's 
astonishing  the  number  of  men  I've  met 
since  the  Derby  who  were  in  possession  of 
that  information." 

"  S'elp  me  bob  !"  quoth  Mr.  Hart,  ener^ 
getically;  "I  know'd  it  right  along." 

''  Ah,  well,  I  don't  dispute  your  infor- 
mation ;  but  that  I'm  not  given  to  talking 
over  the  past,  or  whimpering  over  spilt 
milk,  I  think  your  friend  there  can  inform 
you." 

"  No,"  grinned  the  other,  "  I'll  acquit 
you  of  that.  You  never  halload  when  you 
got  squeezed." 

Mr.  Hart  looked  rather  sulky  at  the 
way  his  friendly  overtures  had  been  met, 
and  exchanged  a  sinister  glance  with 
Davidson,  or  Dawson,  as  he  now  called 
himself.  Once  more  the  trio  relapsed  into 
silence.  Delpre  smoked  on,  and  listened 
to  the  conversation  round  him. 

"  The  Coper  "   was  narrating,   with  in- 
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finite  g-usto,  a  series  of  transactions  that 
he  and  some  confederates  had  successfully 
carried  out  with  regard  to  the  buying  and 
selling  of  a  fine-looking  horse  (afflicted 
with  blind  staggers)  at  a  recent  horse- 
fair. 

"  Sold  him  three  times,  we  did  that 
fair,  and  he  averaged  five-and-twenty  quid 
a  sale.  Each  time  we  got  him  back  for 
seven  or  eight — he'd  smashed  two  traps 
right  up,  and  shook  an  elderly  gent  in 
spectacles,  all  to  pieces.  So  they  was  all 
glad  to  get  out  of  him  any  way.  He  was 
a  good-looking,  taking  horse,  and  the 
fourth  time,  he  went  for  thirty.  I  walked 
up  to  the  fellow  as  bought  him,  told  him 
civil  as  possible  he'd  been  done,  and  I 
didn't  mind  stretching  a  point  and  giving 
him  nine  sovs  for  the  horse  back  aoj'ain,  as 
he  was  a  real  useful   horse  to  my  party. 

Well,    d d   if    the    unOTateful   beo^o-ar 

didn't  talk  of  givinof  me  in  charofe  of  the 

<D  CD  O 

police  !  Of  course,  that  was  all  gammon, 
he  hadn't  bought  the  horse  of  me.  Some 
people  won't  let  you  do  'em  a  good  turn. 
I  heard  afterwards,  the  horse  came  down 
with   him   like    a    cart-load   of  bricks    in 
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a  Whitecliapel  that  week,  and  that  the  trap 
alone  would  cost  a  fiver  to  put  to  rights. 
Now,  I'd  have  kept  him  out  of  that  ex- 
pense, having  no  relations  in  the  coach- 
building  trade." 

A  sympathetic  grin  showed  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  auditory. 

"  What  about  that  cross  of  Bob  Stuke- 
ley's  ?"  inquired  another;  ''  you  must 
have  dropped  your  money  on  it,  Sim- 
monds  ?" 

Mr.  Stukeley  was  a  pugilist,  who  had 
resigned  a  contest  the  week  before  under 
rather  exceptional  circumstances. 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  Hebrew 
publican,  before  mentioned.  "  You  see, 
we  didn't  think  much  of  Bob's  winning 
from  the  first ;  so  we  merely  backed  him 
not  to  be  licked  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
as  we  gave  the  other  a  little  something  not 
to  force  the  fighting,  it  wasn't  a  bad  thing. 
Of  course.  Bob  didn't  see  any  good  in 
getting  knocked  about  any  more  after  the 
time  was  up,  so  he  sprained  his  wrist 
pretty  quickly.  Those  accidents  will 
happen,"  and  the  P.R.  Corinthian  winked 
pleasantly  at   the  inquirer.     "  Come,  send 
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the  liquids  along — tip  us  a  cliant,  some- 
body. Here,  Bill  Gosling,  pour  out  some- 
thing melodious." 

*'  Don't  see  it,  I  aint  in  singing-trim," 
replied  that  worthy  ;  "  there's  Tom 
Dawson  hasn't  spoke  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  perhaps  the  strange  gentle- 
man would  obhg;e." 

Delpre  hastily  declined,  looking  ex- 
tremely indignant  at  the  proposition. 
This  was  not  lost  on  Davidson,  his  vin- 
dictive nature  gloated  over  the  petty  an- 
noyance even  this  was  to  Delpre.  He  had 
not  forgotten  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived both  at  Milton  and  Epsom,  more- 
over his  first  grand  fall  in  the  social  scale 
had  been  that  business  in  India.  It  had 
even  rankled  in  his  breast  that  Delpre  had 
come  scatheless  out  of  that  affair,  while  he 
and  another  dismissed  from  their  profes- 
sion, sailed  for  England,  hopelessly  dis- 
graced, dishonoured  men,  with  a  stigma 
attached  to  their  names  that  never  could 
be  lived  down.  How  rapid  had  been  his 
descent  none  but  himself  could  have  ever 
guessed.  He  longed  to  drag  Delpre  down 
to  his  own  level,  and  savage  curses  rose 
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to  liis  lips  wlienever  lie  thought  of  the 
uneven  justice  that  had  been  dealt  out 
between  them.  True,  he  admitted  that 
had  Delpre  on  that  occasion  fallen  like 
himself,  it  would  not  have  saved  or  bene- 
fitted him ;  but  his  sullen  observation 
always  was,  "  We  were  both  in  it,  and 
we  ought  to  have  stood  the  same  conse- 
quences." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  don't  quite  like  our 
society,  perhaps  we're  not  quite  respect- 
able enough.  Sorry  T  don't  mix  in  better 
circles,  but  I  should  think  this  might  do 
for  you." 

"  You  don't  suppose  I  come  to  a  place 
like  this  for  pleasure,  do  you  ?"'  said 
Delpre,  "  I  come  on  business,  and  the 
sooner  you're  ready  to  attend  to  it  the 
better."" 

"  Well  you  must  wait.  I'm  taking  my 
pleasure  now,  and  I'll  see  business  d — d 
first." 

"Very  well,"  said  Delpre,  "then  I'll 
wait  no  longer." 

The  other  rose,  he  w^ould  have  rejoined 
had  he  dared  ;  but  he  read  in  Delpre'sface 
that  he  meant  what  he  said.     With  all  his 
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hatred  of  liim,  there  had  always  been  a 
mixture  of  admiration  for  his  cleverness 
and  hardiesse.  He  was,  moreover,  a  little 
afraid  of  him,  the  bolder  spirit  naturally 
asserted  itself.  Besides  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  see  Delpre  in  the  hands  of  him- 
self and  his  associates,  and  he  was  not  as 
yet. 

"  I  suppose  you  consider  this  gentleman 
necessary  to  our  interview  ?"  inquired 
Delpre,  nodding  towards  Hart,  who  was 
folio  win  Of  them. 

"  Yes,  if  you  want  money,  and  you'd 
hardly  have  come  to  look  for  me  under 
any  other  circumstances.  He'll  have  to 
find  it,  if  it  is  found,  so  he  may  just  as 
well  know  all  about  it  first  as  last.  You 
may  take  your  oath  he  won't  find  it  till  he 
sees  his  way." 

As  he  said  this,  he  threw  open  the  door 
of  a  snug-looking  little  room,  though 
somewhat  roughly  furnished.  It  was 
evidently  either  the  sanctum  of  himself 
or  one  of  his  companions.  Numbers  of 
"  Rufi"'  Return  Lists,  Sporting  papers 
and  a  couple  of  dirty  packs  of  cards 
strewed  the  table.     Short  pipes  and  two 
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or  three  empty  tumblers  decorated  the 
mantelpiece,  while  a  full-sized  roulette 
board  leant  ao'ainst  the  wall. 

"  Sit  down,  gentlemen,  and  make  your- 
selves at  home,"  said  Davidson,  while  he 
groped  in  a  cupboard,  from  whence  he 
eventually  produced  a  black  bottle  and 
some  clean  glasses.  It  was  evidently  quite 
contrary  to  the  etiquette  of  "  The  Cro- 
cuses" to  do  business  except  under'  the 
benign  influence  of  strong  waters. 

"Well,"  said  Delpre,  breaking  silence, 
"  th.e  sooner  I  state  what  I  want  the  bet- 
ter. Money.  Davidson  there,  says  you 
or  some  of  your  friends  will  find  it  on  cer- 
tain terms.     What  are  they  ?" 

"  How  much  is  the  money,  and  what 
is  the  security  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Hart. 

"  You  talk  like  a  fool,  sir,"  was  the 
rejoinder.  "  Had  I  anj^  security  to  offer, 
do  you  think  it  likely  I  should  have  come 
to  you  ?  You  arc  not  talking  to  a  boy 
doinq;  his  first  bill." 

Davidson  chuckled  visibly. 

"No  need  for  getting  angry,  Captain," 
replied  Hart,  perfectly  unmoved.  "  We'll 
let  alone  the  securitv,  what's  the  fio-ure?" 
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"  Eleven  hundred,  and  cash,  mind,  what- 
ever I  sign  to.  You  know  what  you  want 
in  heu  of  security,  or  you  wouldn't  have 
told  him,"  here  Delpre  glanced  contemp- 
tuously at  Davidson,  "to  bring  me  here 
if  possible.  You  equally  know  if  I  could 
have  raised  the  money  in  any  other  way 
I  shouldn't  be  here." 

"  Eleven  hundred's  a  deal  of  money," 
said  Mr.  Hart,  musingly.  "  I  didn't  think 
it  was  as  bad  as  that." 

"  You  thought  to  buy  me  cheaper,  no 
doubt.  You  can't,  for  if  I  have  any  idea 
of  what  you  will  want  of  me,  you  must 
pay  that  or  I'm  no  good  to  you." 

"  Suppose  we  say  six  down,  and  the 
other  in  three  months." 

"Not  a  bit  of  use.  My  outstanding 
account  in  the  Ring  has  gone  on  too  long, 
and  I  fancy  my  credit  there  must  be  good 
for  what  you  want." 

"  Dawson,  my  boy,  you  were  quite 
right,  he's  a  long-headed  man  this;  but 
no,  I  see  how  it  is,  you're  '  standing  in' 
together ;  you  told  him  our  little  game, 
eh?" 

"  I  told  him  nothing  of  the  sort,"  re- 
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])lied  Davidson.  "  I  told  him  after  Epsom 
I  knew  how  hard  he  was  hit.  I  guessed 
if  nothing  turned  up  he  would  have  run 
his  tether  pretty  shortly,  knew  he  was 
just  the  man  you  wanted,  and  told  him  to 
come  to  me.  He  was  on  his  high  horse 
tlien,  and  didn't  take  it  at  all  kindly.  In 
fact,  if  he  could  have  behaved  badly  to  an 
old  friend,  I  should  say  he  felt  inclined  to 
that  day.  Talked  all  sorts  of  absurdities, 
even  of  going  for  the  moral  dodge,  and 
putting  down  our  friend  there ;  and 
Davidson  grinned  and  jerked  his  thumb  in 
the  direction  of  the  roulette  board. 

"  It's  not  worth  while  wasting  time  in 
idle  palaver,"  said  Delpre,  "  make  up  your 
mind  about  the  money,  when  you've  done 
that  we'll  talk  about  terms." 

Mr.  Hart  smoked  on  in  solemn  silence 
for  nearly  five  minutes,  unbroken  by 
either  of  his  companions.  His  mind  was 
pretty  well  made  up,  but  he  felt  a  little 
uneasy  as  to  whether  Davidson  had  not 
communicated  a  little  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  It's  true  he  had 
a  pretty  strong  hold  on  that  w^orthy. 
Still  Delpre  and  he  were  old  friends,  and 
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Delpre's  apparently  accurate  divination  of 
what  would  be  required  of  him  rather 
staggered  Mr.  Hart.  At  the  same  time, 
the  acuteness  he  displayed  showed  what 
an  invaluable  accomplice  he  might  be.  He 
thought  Delpre  was  pretty  accurate  when 
lie  said  that  unless  he  was  put  straight 
with  the  betting  ring,  his  usefulness  would 
be  much  circumscribed.  It  would  never 
do  for  his  credit  to  be  shaky  there.  He 
balanced  all  these  things,  and  finally  came 
to  the  conclusion  tbat  if  he  could  get 
sufficient  hold  upon  Delpre  the  advance 
would  pay,  heavy  as  it  was.  As  that 
conclusion  invariably  guided  all  his  under- 
takings, he  finally  resolved  to  try  it. 

Proprietor  of  a  gaming  table,  a  bill  dis- 
counter and  low  turfite,  Mr.  Hart  made 
apparently  very  dangerous  advances  at 
times ;  but  it  was  seldom  in  one  way  or 
another  that  he  did  not  contrive  they 
should  turn  out  eminently  to  his  advan- 
tage. He  had  the  scent  of  a  sleuth 
hound  for  forged  paper,  and  was  fonder 
of  that  than  perhaps  any  other  investment. 
He  was  wont  to  say  no  bills  were  more 
strictly    paid   if  you   liked   to    part   with 
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them,  and  ttey  always  carried  a  handsome 
douceur  besides.  Davidson  he  had  picked 
up  and  made  one  of  his  creatures,  having 
quite  enough  against  him  to  consign 
him  to  prison  or  the  hulks  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

While  his  antagonist,  for  so  we  may 
term  him,  was  lost  in  such  thoughts  as 
these,  Delpre  had  been  studying  his  face 
attentively,  and  racking  his  memory  under 
what  circumstances  he  had  before  seen 
it.  At  last  a  ray  of  recognition  flashed 
across  him.  For  a  moment  his  dark  eyes 
glittered,  then  his  face  relapsed  into  the 
set  expression  it  had  worn  all  along. 
Davidson,  who  was  watching  him  closely, 
observed  but  failed  to  construe  it,  while 
Mr.  Hart  absorbed  in  his  own  calculations 
did  not  perceive  it,  otherwise,  like  most  of 
his  class,  he  was  quick  at  reading  the 
countenances  of  his  fellow-men. 

"Well,"  said  the  latter.  "You  shall 
have  the  money.  It's  hard  to  get,  and  I 
don't  quite  know  how  I'm  to  come  by 
it." 

An  impatient  gesture  here  warned  him 
to  stop  all  the  old  bill  discounting  '  patter,' 
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wlncli  lie  was   about  to  indulge  in  more 
from  habit  than  anything  else. 

"  Now  we  come  to  the  security.  It's 
not  likely  I'm  going  to  find  you  eleven 
hundred  pounds  for  love,  or  even  on  your 
own  personal  security  which,  without  of- 
fence, may  be  described  as  both  weak  and 
unnegotiable.  To  begin  with,  you  shall 
give  me  bills  for  two  thousand  at  three 
months,  renewable  without  bonus  for  three 
more,"  and  here  Mr.  Hart  paused. 

"  You  had  better  go  on,  it's  the  after 
part  of  your  precious  proposition  that  I 
want  to  hear  most." 

"Well  then,  Captain,  the  fact  is,  you 
can  be  useful  to  us  in  the  betting  ring,  in 
race  riding,  in — " 

"  Which  means,"  interrupted  Delpre, 
"  that  Mr.  Bowdler,  who  was  warned  off 
the  heath  at  Newmarket  for  the  Bel- 
shazzar  robbery,  wants  a  reliable  agent 
at  Tattersall's  to  help  him  in  similar 
transactions  !     Go  on." 

Hart  started  ;  the  affair  alluded  to  had 
taken  place  many  years  back,  and  had 
fallen  under  Delpre's  notice  during  a  run 
home    from  India.     Hart  had   thouo-ht  it 
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past  the  ken  of  most  turfmen  of  the 
present  day.  As  for  Davidson,  he  opened 
his  eyes  wide  with  astonishment  as  to  a 
thing  he  had  evidently  never  heard  of. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Delpre,  again.  "  It  will 
save  time  and  trouble  if  you  understand 
at  once  I  know  you,  and  pretty  nearly  what 
terms  you  want  to  make  with  me.  You 
needn't  mince  matters.  If  there  were  any 
need  of  that  I  shouldn't  be  here." 

"  Captain,  you're  a  deep  'un,"  replied 
Hart,  struck  with  admiration  of  the  other's 
cool  daring.  "  You  must  help  us  in  the 
Ring.  You  must  do  a  bit  of  riding  for  us, 
and  of  course  I  expect  you  to  bring 
custom  to  the  tables." 

"  Good ;  now  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do. 
I'll  give  bills  for  fifteen  hundred,  and  renew 
if  they're  not  paid,  which  you  know  they 
won't  be,  for  sixteen.  I  also  contract  to 
bet  for  you,  to  pull  your  horses  for  you, 
what  you  mean  by  riding  I  suppose,  and 
to  turn  bonnet  in  your  interests.  Now, 
mark  me,  I've  been  a  freebooter  in  my 
time,  but  if  I'm  to  turn  arrant  robber  I'll 
have  my  share  of  the  plunder.  Don't 
think  you  can  treat  me  as  you  do  that  fool 
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there.  If  you  try  to  put  the  double  on 
me,  don't  cry  out  if  you  find  yourself  in 
trouble.  If  you  run  straight  with  me,  I'll 
do  the  same  with  you,  whatever  name  other 
people  may  give  it.  One  word  more, 
when  you're  in  possession  of  the  screw 
don't  turn  it  too  tiffht.  Youmio-ht  wrench 
it  and  I'm  dangerous  at  bay.  I  can  just 
conceive  it  possible,  if  you  make  me  feel  the 
collar  too  severely,  that  I  might  see  no  other 
way  of  extricating  myself  than  by  cutting 
your  throat,  and  by  G — d,  I  hardly 
recommend  you  to  trust  to  my  nerve 
failing  me." 

The  fierce  glitter  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
savage  energy  with  which  he  uttered  the 
last  words  made  the  bill  discounter  in- 
stinctively draw  his  chair  back,  nor  was 
Delpre's  mocking  laugh  calculated  to  re- 
assure him. 

"It  can't  be  done,  it  can't  indeed; 
s'help  me,  I  lost  money  on  a  better  thing 
than  this  the  other  day.  I  aint  going  to  try 
to  take  you  in,  Captain,  but  the  venture 
won't  do." 

"  Of  course  it  won't  if  it  can  be  done 
cheaper;    but    you    see   it  can't.      Those 
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are  ray  terms,  and  tliough  I  say  it,  I'm 
cheap  to  you  at  the  money.  I'll  give 
you,"  here  he  took  a  cigar  from  his  case, 
"  while  I  smoke  this  to  think  it  over  ;  but 
you  know  deuced  well  you  mean  closing 
and  so  do  I.  The  less  time  you  waste  the 
better." 

In  vain  did  Mr.  Hart  recapitulate  the 
badness  of  the  times,  the  tightness  of  the 
money  market,  the  weakness  of  the  se- 
curity, the  risk  he  ran  and  his  resolution 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  transac- 
tion. Delpre  smoked  quietly  on,  merely 
once  suofofestinof  that  he  was  wasting;  a 
deal  of  time  and  energy. 

It  may  be  questioned  why  Mr.  Hart  in- 
dulged in  all  this  useless  oratory.  He  knew, 
just  as  well  as  Delpre  did,  that  the  bills 
would  never  be  paid.  It  was  a  mere 
case  of  paying  eleven  hundred  pounds 
for  the  Captain's  assistance.  It  is  true  he 
looked  to  confiscating  Delprc's  share  of  the 
first  of  their  nefarious  operations  that 
should  prove  profitable.  The  bills  were 
merely  a  slight  hold  on  him  that  was  all, 
and  for  that  the  exact  sum  was  very  little 
consequence.      Still,    as    Jonathan    Wild 
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could  not  refrain  from  trying  the  Count's 
pockets,  thoug"li  lie  knew  there  was  no- 
thing in  them,  so  Mr.  Hart  could  not 
refrain  from  going  through  the  usual  jargon 
of  his  trade,  useless  though  he  knew  it  to 
be. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  cig-ar  he 
had  yielded  to  Delpre's  terms,  the  money 
was  to  be  forthcoming  on  the  next  day, 
and  the  bills  ready  for  signature. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Delpre,  "I  have  sold 
myself  to  you  as  much  as  ever  did  Faust 
to  Mephistophiles.  What  your  first  move 
is,  you  can  tell  me  to-morrow.  You  see 
I  am  ready  to  render  service  at  once," 
and  nodding  carelessly  to  Davidson  he  left 
the  room. 

Hart  shook  his  head,  wondered  he  had 
never  heard  of  Mephistophiles  in  the 
trade,  and  then  accompanied  by  Davidson 
also  took  his  departure. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"BENEDICT,    THE    MAREIED    MAN." 

The  windows  are  open  and  the  lazy 
twitter  of  the  sparrows  floats  through  Tom 
Lyttlereck's  rooms  in  the  Temple.  That 
low  querulous  twitter  which  you  may 
notice  among  the  smaller  birds  in  the 
July  and  August  heat,  which  seems  to 
say,  "  oh,  do  let  me  alone,  it's  too  hot  for 
anything."  The  hum  of  the  great  city,  a 
little  mellowed  there,  seemed  to  influence 
one  like  the  monotonous  turns  of  a  water- 
mill.  Have  you  never  sat  down  on  a 
summer's  afternoon  and  heard  a  water-mill 
going  on.  Six  hundred  and  one,  and  two, 
and  three  glug,  and  four  glug  glug.  Six 
hundred  and  five  glug  glug,  and  six  glug, 
as  if  contrary  to  the  prescribed  rule,  it 
was  trying  to  keep  itself  awake  by  counting 
and  testifying  by  its  spasmodic  glugs  how 
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signally  it  was  failing  in  the  attempt. 
The  flies  seemed  to  have  given  it  up  as 
too  hot,  and  only  occasionally  indulged  in 
a  feeble  crawl,  while  that  most  excitable 
of  creation,  the  fussy  blue-bottle  gave 
vent  to  his  uneasiness  in  a  drowsy  buzzing 
very  different  to  his  usual  irascible  bounce 
and  fume.  Plethoric  spiders  looked 
dreamingly  at  entangled  insects,  as  if  mus- 
ing as  to  when  they  should  master  suffi- 
cient energy  and  appetite  to  rush  in  and 
finish  them. 

Lolling  in  easy  chairs  with  unbared 
throats,  and  clad  in  the  loosest  and  lio-htest 
of  attire,  were  Tom  Lyttlereck  and  Forbes 
languidly  smoking. 

"  It's  a  curious  thing,"  remarked  Tom, 
after  a  silence  of  some  length,  he  had  just 
been  confiding^  his  eno-ag^ement  to  his 
friend,  "  it's  a  curious  thino;  that  when  a 
man  is  engaged,  the  whole  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  seem  intuitively  to  know  it. 
Is  the  fact  perceptible  on  his  countenance, 
or  is  it  his  sensitiveness  to  the  imputation 
that  makes  him  think  people  aware  of 
it  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  say  ;  you  see,  Tom,  I've 
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never  tned  tlie  experiment,  so  don't  know 
even  whether  I  am  justified  in  admitting 
your  statement." 

"  You'll  find  it  out  all  in  good  time,  old 
fellow.  Now  what  should  have  made 
Reardon,  a  man  I  seldom  do  more  than 
nod  to,  stop  me  yesterday  and  tell  me  that 
story  of  some  wedding  he'd  been  at  last 
year.  Did  he  know  from  my  face  that 
I  was  about  to  commit  matrimony  ?" 

"  Don't  know;  what  was  his  story,  eh — 
funny?" 

"  Well,  you  might  think   so ;  six  weeks 
ago  I  should,   perhaps ;  but  now  you   see 
everything's  different." 
"  Go  on,  let's  hear  it." 
"  His  story  was  this,   '  he  was  down  at  a 
wedding  last  year,  I  forget  where,  but  it 
don't   matter.     The  ceremony    was    over, 
breakfast  eaten,  the  usual  amount  of  cry- 
ing  and    kissing    got    through,    and    the 
happy  pair  entered  the  carriage  that  was 
to  take  them  the  first  stage  to  paradise. 
The  friends   of  the  bride  collected  at  the 
door  on  the  bridegroom's  side  to  say  good- 
bye, the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  at  the 
door  on  the  other :  Good-bye,  John,  said 
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the  former,  wish  you  every  happiness,  if 
there's  an  angel  on  earth  Marifs  one,  good- 
bye. Mary,  said  the  group  at  the  other 
door,  wish  you  a  pleasant  trip,  take  care 
of  John,  for  if  there  is  a  fool  upon  earth 
he's  one.'  " 

"  Devihsh  good!"  laughed  Forbes,  "I 
wonder  how  the  happy  couple  got  on." 

"Yes,"  replied  Lyttlereck,  "but  you 
don't  take  in  the  idea  of  being  looked  upon 
as  '  John.'  I  wonder  why  men  appear  so 
contemptible  at  their  own  marriages ; 
women,  as  a  sex,  take  it  all  out  of  us  then. 
Now  do  you  think  Eeardon  saw  I  was  an 
engaged  man  when  he  told  me  that  story  ? 
did  he  see  '  Benedict  the  mai^ied  man' 
wiitten  in  my  face  P  He  couldn't  have  seen 
me  '  brushing  my  hat  o'  the  morning,'  not 
being  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  my 
toilette." 

"Of course,  I  can't  say  positively,  but 
it's  highly  improbable,  how  could  he  ? 
Hang  it,  Tom,  you're  getting  sensitive 
about  what  you  ought  to  feel  proud  of." 

"  So  I  am,"  rejoined  Tom  hastily  ;  "  but 
here's  another  curious  coincidence.  I 
met    Gerald  Massey  a  day    or   two  back, 

H  2 
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you  know  Masscy,"  Fraok  nodded,  ''  well 
I  generally  stop  and  have  a  gossip  with 
him,  and  hang  it  all  he  must  tell  a  story 
of  his  sister's  wedding^.  It  seems  his 
youngest  brother  was  soldiering  in  India 
and  came  home  invalided  round  the  Cape, 
they  had  written  to  tell  him  all  about  the 
engagement,  but  he  just  missed  his  letters. 
He  was  a  deuce  of  a  time  on  his  way  home, 
and  on  landing  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  paternal  nest ;  got  there  one  morn- 
ing between  eleven  and  twelve,  family 
butler  opened  the  door. 

"  '  All  right,  sir,'  so  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Richard  ;  you're  just  in  time.' 

"  '  ^Vhy,  what's  the  row,  and  what  am  I 
just  in  time  for?' 

"  '  Here  Mrs.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son ;  here's  Mr.  Richard  come  back  just 
in  time.' 

"  In  bustled  the  house-keeper.  '  Oh,  la, 
1  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  and  to  think 
of  your  turning  up  just  now,  just  in  time  ; 
oh  my  !  but  run  along,  sir,  you're  only 
just  in  time.' 

" '  Confound  it,  what  on  earth  am  I  in 
time  for  ?' 
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"  Regular  chorus  of  *  oli,  do  run  along, 
sir,'  from  the  butler,  house-keeper,  maids, 
footmen,  &c.,  'you'll  be  just  in  time,' 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficult}^  he 
at  last  extracted  fi^om  them  that  Miss 
Edith  and  the  bridal  party  had  just  left 
for  church,  and  '  oh,  sir,  you'll  be  just 
in  time.'  " 

"  Well,"  smiled  Forbes,  "  you're  talking 
in  a  most  demoralizing  manner.  If  I 
didn't  know  you  pretty  well,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  think  you  were  regetting  your 
euo-ao-ement." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool  !  you  know  I'm  only 
too  proud  of  having  won  Laura ;  but  it's 
a  deuce  of  a  business  this  '  getting  mar- 
ried,' I  shall  be  awfully  glad  when  it's  all 
over." 

Cis  Langton,  had  he  been  present,  would 
probably  have  rejoined,  "  and  awfully 
sorry  ever  afterwards;"  but  there  was 
no  cynicism  in  Frank  Forbes,  so  he  did 
what  was  probably  best  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  held  his  tongue.  An  accom- 
plishment, by  the  way,  few  of  us  ever 
exercise  in  the  right  place. 

"  You  see,"    continued  Tom,    "  I  shall 
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liave  to  '  go  in'  for  work  now.  ^^e  shall 
be  dreadfully  poor,  I  don't  suppose  Laura 
has  much,  and  I've  not  a  deal,  that  is  to 
marry  on.  But  she's  a  dear  plucky  girl, 
and  says  she  don't  mind  roughing  it  a 
bit." 

"  She,"  chimed  in  Forbes,  "  not  she, 
she's  a  devilish  deal  too  good  for  you. 
Master  Tom,  and  I  half  believe  it's  only 
yourself  you  are  only  thinking  of,  you 
selfish  old  beast." 

"  No,  I  don't  think  lam,"  rephed  Tom, 
quietly,  "but  I  know  I  am  asking  her 
to  give  up  a  good  deal  when  she  takes 
me." 

You  see,  though  Tom  Lyttlereck  has 
as  good  an  opinion  of  himself  as  most 
men,  he  was  getting  very  soft-hearted  and 
humble  at  the  idea  of  marrying  an  arrant 
little  flirt.  I  suppose  it  is  so  with  most 
of  us  ;  more  is  the  pity  we  don't  continue 
the  illusion  a  little  longer.  Frank  Forbes 
ought,  as  a  sensible  young  man  of  the 
age,  to  have  declined  to  hear  his  old  chum 
diverge  into  sentimentalism,  instead  of 
whicli  he  rejoined. 

"  And    do    you   think    any   girl    worth 
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winning  wouldn't  be  prepared  to  do  that 
for  the  man  she  loved  ?  Don't  talk  non- 
sense !" 

From  whicli  I  am  afraid  it  must  be 
inferred,  that  the  gentleman's  nature  was 
weakly  sentimental,  that  lie  probably 
was  not  fancy  free  himself,  and  built  airy 
visions  of  askino;  some  demoiselle  to  share 
his  name  and  chambers  at  some  future 
period. 

Do  not  believe  that  sentimentalism  is 
confined  to  the  softer  sex :  two  men  over 
their  tobacco  can  talk  as  much  sentiment 
as  the  most  gushing  young  ladies.  To 
some  men  in  Lyttlereck's  situation,  a 
snug  smokiug-room,  the  grateful  cutty,  or 
fragrant  cabana,  and  a  friend  to  pour  con- 
fidences into,  is  Elysium.  One  confidante- 
is  nothing  to  such  men,  they  make  a 
dozen.  Personally,  I  quite  agree  with 
Bon  Gaultier, — 

"  Oh  Lord  it  is  the  greatest  bore 
Of  all  the  bores  I  know, 
To  have  a  friend  who's  lost  his  heart 
A  short  time  ago." 

The  pair  smoked  on  in  silence.     Forbes' 
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last  sentiment  would  bear  reflection,  and 
each  sat  lazily  watcliing  the  smoke 
wreaths. 

"By  Jove!"  said  Tom,  at  last;  "to 
think  of  leaving:  the  old  rooms.  Close  on 
ten  years  I've  been  here,  and  now  I  am 
going  to  become  a  householder,  pay  rates 
and  taxes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  How 
you'll  miss  your  neighbour,  eh  ?  Tell  you 
what,  you'd  better  go  in  for  hard  work 
when  I'm  gone." 

"  Confound  your  impudence  !"  was  the 
rejoinder.  "  Here  he  is,"  continued 
Forbes,  addressing  an  imaginary  audience; 
"  just  going  to  get  married  and  '  live 
happy  ever  afterwards,'  as  the  story 
books  say,  and  he  selects  the  hottest  after- 
noon of  the  year  to  preach  hard  work  to 
his  friend,  whom  he  leaves  behind  in  this 
matter-of-fact  world.  Ugh,  you  heathen  ! 
I  suppose  you've  been  too  much  immersed 
in  your  own  affairs  to  notice  it,  but  our 
friend,  Charlie  Repton,  carries  on  a  most 
desperate  flirtation  with  Mrs.  Bartley." 

*'  He  does  ;  yes,  I've  seen  that.  It 
would  be  a  deuced  deal  better  for  them  to 
avoid  that  sort  of  thing.     You  see,  he  was 
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very  epris  with  her  before  her  marriage,  in 
fact,  at  one  time,  I  know,  none  of  us  would 
have  been  surprised  to  hear  that  CharHe 
and  Belle  Brabazon  were  engaged.  I 
never  could  make  out  quite  how  that 
went  off.  I  never  saw  Charlie  pay  any 
other  woman  half  so  much  attention,  and 
she  certainly  received  it  well  enough.  I 
should  have  thought  him  a  great  favourite 
of  hers,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Then 
suddenly  we  hear  she's  going  to  be 
married  to  Bartley,  and  have  hardly  heard 
it  before  it's  a  fact.  Do  you  recollect  the 
way  Charlie  took  the  news  of  her  marriage 
that  night  at  Ryalston  ?  It  struck  me  it 
jarred  upon  him — he  was  inclined  to  be 
bitter  the  whole  evening." 

o 

"  Can't  say  I  recollect  noticing  it ;  but 
I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  Charlie  take  so 
much  trouble  to  do  the  amiable  before. 
Don't  you  recollect  his  flirtation  with  Mrs. 
Inglemere  down  in  Barkshire  ?  There 
wasn't  so  much  earnestness  of  purpose 
about  that.  It  flowed  on  very  tranquilly. 
A  quiet,  pleasant,  dreamy  sort  of  flirtation, 
almost  pastoral  in  its  placidity.  Quite  a 
Phillida  and  Corydon  arrangement." 
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"  Yes,  that's  tlie  devil  of  it.  These 
idle,  iudolent  men,  when  they  are  once 
roused,  are  apt  to  be  doggedly  obstinate. 
Charlie  will  go  drifting  along  with  his  eyes 
shut,  blindly  yielding  to  his  passion,  and 
finally,  rather  exult  in  defying  public 
opinion.  However,  Mrs.  Bartley  is  a 
clever  woman,  and  though  I  fear  her 
marriage  was  rather  a  mistake,  and  though 
this  affaire  undoubtedly  is,  yet  I  don't 
think  she'll  let  either  herself  or  Charlie 
make  fools  of  themselves.  I  suppose 
they'll  get  talked  about,  and  that's  bad 
enough." 

"  Yes,"  said  Forbes.  "  Of  course  you 
may  play  with  fire,  and  not  burn  the 
house  down  ;  but  it  shakes  your  credit 
at  the  insurance  offices  all  the  same." 

"  Well,  you  and  I  can't  help  it.  I 
know  Charlie  pretty  well,  and  it's  a  case 
you  can  speak  to  no  man  on  to  do  good, 
let  alone  him.  In  his  college  days,  if  you 
wanted  to  harden  him  in  iniquities,  you 
bad  only  to  preach.  Some  horses,  if  they 
feel  the  curb,  only  pull  the  harder. 
Charlie's  a  little  that  way."  A  knock  at 
the   door   interrupted    Tom's    reflactious, 
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and  a  boy  entered  with  some  letters,  one 
of  which  Tom  immediately  pounced  upon. 
It  was  not  very  long,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

''  Dear  Tom, 

"  We  pass  through  town  on  Monday 
next,  on  our  way  to  the  Rendleshams  at 
Folkestone.  I  have  persuaded  Minnie  to 
stay  one  night  on  one  condition,  that  is  : 
you  take  us  somewhere  for  the  evening,  as 
she  says  she  won't  be  bored  doing  pro- 
priety without  something  to  amuse  her. 
I  don't  know  that  the  arrangement  then 
is  very  proper;  but  there's  no  great  harm 
in  it,  so  do  as  you  are  told,  sir,  get  tickets 
for  something  amusing,  and  call  for  us  at 
the  old  place  in  Dover  Street,  in  time  to 
escort  us  there, 

"  Your  own, 

"Lauea." 

"  P.S. — Don't  be  vain,  perhaps  I  want 
to  see  you  a  little.     Mind  I  have  a  pleasant 

After  perusing  it  twice  or  thrice,  Tom 
thrust  it  in  his  pocket,  and  proceeded 
to  leisurely  skim  the  remainder. 
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"Ah  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  a  note  from  Cis 
Langton,  say  they're  good  for  another 
paper  on  the  Eastern  Question  for  next 
month,  if  I've  not  exhausted  all  my 
*  laming.'     Listen  to  this,  Frank. 

"  '  The  fact  is,  the  Eastern  Question  is 
beginning  to  take  a  strong  hold  on  the 
public  mind.  We  have  dreamed  over  it 
for  years,  but  people  are  beginning  to 
have  an  inkling  that  the  settlement  is  near 
at  hand,  and  may  be  of  considerable  diflS- 
culty.  Oue  can  hardly  suppose  it  can  lead 
to  war  in  these  days,  but  Russia  is  taking 
a  very  decided  attitude  thereon.' 

"  Deuce  take  it !  I  fear  I  sucked  my 
brains  dry  on  that  subject  last  time.  I 
think  I'll  run  down  to  Fulham  and  see 
Langton." 

"  I  should  wait  till  it  got  a  little  cooler," 
chimed  in  Frank.  "  Kuu  down  in  the 
evening." 

Few  people,  I  suppose,  about  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  would 
have  recognised  the  possibility  of  our 
going  to  war.  Was  not  the  age  too 
advanced  for  any  appeal  to  the  sword  ? 
Disagreement  among  nations  was  a  mere 
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matter  of  diplomacy.  You  make  a  de- 
monstration there — we  must  move  troops 
to  threaten  that — good,  that  becomes  em- 
barrassing. "We  shall  move  a  squadron  here 
which  will  give  check  to  your  castle. 
Yes,  precisely ;  but  if  I  transfer  a  corps 
d'armee  there,  I  menace  your  frontier 
and  produce  an  emeute  among  your  pawns. 
Armies  and  fleets  were  mere  pieces  on  the 
board,  never  destined  to  actually  come  in 
collision. 

"  England  is  a  great  nation,"  said  Rus- 
sia. "  She  is  above  all  things  a  consistent 
nation.  She  cannot  object  to  a  little  an- 
nexation on  my  part  in  Europe,  having 
just  annexed  herself  the  territory  of  Oude 
in  Asia.  She  wants  a  route  to  India,  we 
will  bribe  her  with  another  bit  of  annexa- 
tion. The  Sick  Man  verily  is  very  sick. 
The  death  struggle  is  sometimes  painful, 
it  would  be  kind  to  assist  nature." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  I  be- 
lieve, in  remote  country  districts  it  was 
not  thought  wrong  in  domestic  life  to 
assist  nature.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Barham,  we  read  of  the  old  gentleman 
who  was   dying  rather  hard,  and  in  the 
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words  of  tlie  nurse,  "I  just  took  tlic  pil- 
low from  under  his  bead,  pinched  his  poor 
nose,  and,  poor  dear,  he  went  off  like  a 
larab."  What  could  be  more  truly  chari- 
table than  to  assist  nature  in  her  death 
throes.  It  can  concern  but  us  two.  Austria 
may  not  like  it,  still  she  will  have  to  bear  it. 
So  Russia  argued  it  would  be  better  she 
should  just  pinch  the  Ottoman  nose,  wdiile 
Ed  gland  took  the  pillow  from  under  his 
head. 

But  there  were  two  things  which  Russia 
could  hardly  have  reckoned  upon.  First 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  wanted 
an  European  war  to  consolidate  his  dy- 
nasty. Secondly,  that  marvellous  spirit  of 
fair  play  which  characterises  the  English 
nation.  Egypt  miglit  be  a  desirable  ac- 
quisition ;  but  taking  the  pillow  from 
under  the  Sick  Man's  head  was  so  mean 
and  cowardly,  that  the  English  nation's 
wrath  rose  at  the  idea.  Indian  affairs  were 
not  known  much  of  in  those  days  by  the 
general  public.  The  annexation  of  Oude 
was  looked  on  as  probably  that  of  a  small 
and  troublesome  district  infested  by  rob- 
bers.   But  agression  by  Russia  in  Europe, 
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was  not  to  be  heard  of.  She  must  not 
be  allowed  "  to  pinch  the  Sick  Man's  poor 
nose,"  and  the  "Anglo-French  Preventive 
Aggressive  Society"  was  the  consequence. 

The  great  struggle  is  long  since  over, 
nothing  remains  but  a  few  ribbons,  crosses, 
and  "the  bill."  The  French  Emperor 
consoHdated  his  dynasty,  and  gave  la 
grande  nation  a  strong  dose  of  the  gloire 
they  love  so.  As  for  the  Sick  Man,  he 
seems  at  present  more  decrepid  than  ever, 
and  signs  point  unmistakeably  to  the  end 
of  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe. 

For  the  next  half  hour  Tom  was  sup- 
posed to  be  revolving  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion in  his  mind,  though  in  reality,  I  fear, 
he  was  thinking  more  over  Laura's  note. 
Forbes  was  buried  in  a  book.  At  last 
Tom  rose,  stretched  himself,  dived  into 
his  bed-room,  and  re-appearing  witb  his 
hat,  nodded  a  "  good  bye"  to  Forbes,  and 
plunged  into  the  ever  bustling  Strand. 

There's  a  fascination  for  me  in  the 
Strand,  for  the  matter  of  that  in  any  large 
busthng  thoroughfare.  I  am  apt  as  I 
moon  along,  and  I  plead  guilty  to  being 
an  inveterate   street-lounger,  to  speculate 
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on  the  vocations  of  tlie  passers  by.  I 
wonder,  for  instance,  at  the  old  gentle- 
man looking  so  earnestly  into  tlie  lamp 
sliop,  where  he  lives,  whether  he  meditates 
on  a  new  solar  for  his  drawing-room,  down 
Clapham  way  I  should  think.  Is  that 
pretty  girl  with  him  his  daughter  ?  But 
ah,  there's  another ;  what  is  she  ?  That 
young  lady  so  quietly  dressed,  becomingly 
too,  though  showing  palpably  in  the  some- 
what worn  bonnet  that  she  finds  this 
world's  gear  hard  to  come  by.  She  carries 
a  roll  of  music  in  her  hand.  Is  she  a 
music  mistress,  or  is  she  a  struggler  at  the 
theatres  ?  I  begin  to  conjure  up  visions 
of  an  Ada  Latimer,  when  a  collision  with 
a  strong-bodied  young  man,  carrying  a 
large  basket,  knocks  me  into  the  gutter, 
a  contre-temps  which  his  "  now  then  stoo- 
pid"  does  little  to  alleviate.  No,  the 
Strand  is  not  meant  for  castle-building, 
so  I  walk  on  briskly,  only  to  catch  myself 
wondering  at  the  end  of  the  next  couple 
of  yards,  what  the  deuce  that  red  nosed 
man  with  the  big  umbrella  and  rather 
worn  gloves  may  be.  Clerk  confidential 
in  an  old  city  firm,  comfortable  savings, 
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snug  little  house  at  Islington  perhaps. 
Here  I  find  myself  balancing  opposite  a 
black-bearded  foreigner  who,  after  we 
have  simultaneously  stepped  two  or  three 
times,  first  to  the  curb-stone  and  then 
back  again  fo  the  wall,  gets  by  me  at  last 
with  a  flourish  of  his  hat,  and  a  "  Pardon, 
Monsieur.''^ 

Tom  Lyttiereck,  though  at  this  time 
I'll  admit  he  had  every  provocation  to  in- 
dulge in  reverie,  did  not  misconduct  him- 
self as  I  should  have  done,  but  made  his 
way  rapidly  along  Piccadilly,  turned  in  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  began  more  lei- 
surely to  traverse  the  now  deserted  '  Row.' 

Here  he  beo-an  meditatino;  on  how  well 
Laura  had  looked  on  horseback  that  sea- 
son, for  that  young  lady  had  contrived 
to  coax  Charlie  Repton  out  of  several 
mounts.  Mrs.  Bartley  had  also  been  kind 
to  her  on  that  point,  besides  some  few 
other  friends,  so  that  on  the  whole  she 
had  contrived  to  "  manage  a  horse " 
m.ost  days  during  her  three  months  in 
London.  Then  he  thought  whether  he 
didn't  like  her  best  in  her  walking  dress, 
and    while   deep  in  perplexity  about  this 

VOL.  II.  I 
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momentous  question,  a  hand  was  laid  on 
his  shoulder  and  Charlie  Repton  ex- 
claimed : 

*'  How  are  you,  Tom,  my  hero  ?  Are  you 
wandering  here  in  all  the  agony  of  a 
sonnet  to  her  eyebrow?" 

"  Don't  chaff,  old  fellow.  She  and 
Minnie  pass  through  town  on  their  way 
to  Folkestone  on  Monday." 

Of  course  this  being  uppermost  in  his 
own  thoughts,  he  must  needs  at  once  blurt 
it  oat  to  Charlie. 

"  Ob  Lord,  it  is  the  greatest  bore, 
Of  all  the  bores  I  know,"  &c. 

Not  that  I  pity  Charlie  in  the  least. 
Knowing  the  circumstances,  he,  to  speak 
metaphorically,  "  stirred  up  the  ants' 
nest ;"  people  who  do  that  must  take  the 
consequences. 

"  Pleasant,"  he  returned  "  for  you  and 
Laura,  of  course  you'll  be  meeting  them 
and  seeing  them  off,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  I  scrawled  a  line  to  wish  you  joy,  and 
conclude  you  got  it.  It  took  me  rather 
aback.  1  never  thought  of  your  marrying, 
to    tell  the  truth.     Well,    Tom,    I'm  not 
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going  to  tell  you  Laura's  an  angel.  She 
and  I  have  had  too  many  fights  in  our 
time  for  that ;  but  she's  a  real  good  girl 
in  spite  of  her  being  a  little  fast.  She's 
no  humbug,  and  says  what  she  means. 
She  wouldn't  have  '  gone  in'  for  marrying 
you,  unless  she  meant  making  you  a  good 
wife." 

"  Thank  ye,"  said  Tom,  and  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  no  congratulation  on  his 
marriage  had  pleased  him  more  than  this. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  It  was  simply 
that,  without  complimentary  language,  it 
endorsed  his  own  opinion,  and  Tom  had  a 
little  lost  his  nerve  and  confidence  in  his 
own  judgment  since  he  had  been  des- 
perately in  love.  His  naturally  shrewd 
head  still  at  times  made  him  reflect  as  to 
whether  they  two  were  quite  calculated  to 
begin  life  together  on  a  moderate  income  ? 
He  rather  trembled  at  the  idea  of  Laura's 
finding  the  modest  home  he  could  offer 
her  a  little  flat,  after  the  big  houses  she 
was  wont  to  spend  so  much  of  her  time  in  ; 
where  she  was  so  great  an  authority  on 
theatricals,  tableaux,  and  all  those  etcera 
with  which  in  such  houses  so  much  of  the 
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winter  months  is  killed.  He  knew,  none 
better,  that  man}^  of  the  houses  he  or  she 
freqaentecl  at  present  would  be  closed  to 
them  as  a  married  couple. 

I  was  once  staying  with  a  friend  of 
mine  at  a  clergyman's  house.  The  Rec- 
tory was  close  to  the  church,  and  we  were 
lounging  at  the  window  to  see  a  wedding 
party  come  out.  The  ladies  of  our  party 
were  loud  in  their  encomiums  of  the  bride, 
bridesmaids,  &c.  My  friend  looked  on  in 
silence  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then 
in  an  absent  sort  of  way  murmured. 
"  Poor  fellow !  he  little  thinks  he  will 
always  have  two  railway  tickets  to  pay 
for  in  future." 

"  But  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  said 
Tom.  "  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing 
in  town  ?  I  thought  you  were  off  to  the 
Moors." 

"  So  I  ought  to  have  been ;  but  that 
fool  Ballantine,  he's  always  making  a  mess 
of  it,  was  so  long  seeing  about  a  moor, 
that  I  h?ar  now  we've  got  a  shocking 
bad  one.  It's  a  bad  year  with  the  grouse 
besides,  and  I  almost  doubt  whether  it's 
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worth  while  going  up ;  but  where  are  you 
bouud  for  ?" 

"Making  ray  way  to  Cis  Langton's,  he 
lives  out  in  this  direction.  Have  you  seen 
Mrs.  Bartley  lately,  or  lias  she  left  town  ?" 

"  No,  she's  still  in  Loudon.  I  saw  her 
yesterday,  in  fact  dined  there.  I  don't 
quite  know  what  to  do  with  myself,  if  I 
don't  go  to  the  Moors.  Think  I  shall  try 
the  seaside  for  three  weeks — only  where  to 
go  is  the  question." 

"  I  should  have  a  shy  at  the  grouse  if  I 
were  you,"  replied  Tom.  "  In  the  mean- 
time, I  must  go  across  here,  which  I  con- 
clude is  out  of  your  line,  so  goodbye,  old 
fellow,"  and  the  pair  separated. 

Tom  mused  a  little  over  Charlie's  not 
having  left  town,  opined  that  Mrs. 
Bartley  had  probably  something  to  say 
to  it,  wondered  whether  the  sport  on 
the  Moors  was  as  bad  as  Charlie  described, 
and  finally  stepped  out  manfully  in  the 
direction  of  Fulham. 

Arriving  at  Cis's  modest  residence,  Tom 
rang  the  bell  and  inquired  of  the  smart 
maid  servant  who  answered  it,  whether 
Mr.  Langton  was  at  home. 
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"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  but  I 
don't  think  he'll  be  long  first.  Will  you 
step  up  stairs,  sir  ?  Miss  Breezie  is  in 
the  drawing-room." 

"  Thanks,  I  think  I  will,"  and  though 
his  mind  was  full  of  another  woman,  Tom 
could  not  but  admit  that  he  had  seldom 
seen  a  prettier  picture  than  Breezie  offered 
as  he  entered  the  half  open  door.  She 
was  sitting  in  the  window  bending  over 
her  easel.  The  dying  rays  of  the  after- 
noon sun  played  through  the  masses  of 
her  golden  brown  hair  and  lit  up  her 
pretty  f\ice,  as  with  slightly  compressed 
brows  she  struggled  with  some  difficulty 
in  her  work.  Her  neat  muslin  draperies 
were  just  warmed  through  the  gilded 
panes,  w^hile  the  smallest  of  ■  white  hands 
balanced  the  brush  in  an  undecided  way. 
She  did  not  hear  Lyttlereck's  approach 
till  he  was  close  to  her,  when  she  raised 
her  head. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lyttlereck,  I'm  so  glad  to 
see  you  !"  and  she  gave  Tom  her  hand. 
"  I  don't  like  giving  in,  still,  you  see,  this 
tree  in  the  foreground  has  proved  too 
much  for  me.     I'm  quite  glad  of  an   ex- 
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cuse  to  give  it  up  for  a  while.  What 
brings  you  here ;  to  see  papa,  I'm  afraid  ? 
Nevertheless,  you  must  make  shift  with 
me  for  a  while." 

"  "Well,  rude  as  it  may  be,  I'm  afraid 
that  I  must  admit  it  was  your  father — " 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  interrupted  Breezie, 
"  and  under  other  circumstances,  I  should 
punish  you  for  that  admission.  But  as  I 
like  Laura  extremely,  am  to  be  one  of  her 
bridesmaids,  and  you've  no  business  to 
think  of  anyone  else  just  now,  I  shall  be 
merciful.  Papa  will  be  in  very  soon.  In 
the  meantime,  you  and  I  will  have  a  real 
good  gossip.  How's  Laura  ?  and  where 
is  she?" 

Here  was  an  opening.  I  need  scarcely 
say  Tom  availed  himself  of  it,  and  was 
diffuse  on  the  subject. 

"  But  oh,  it  is  the  greatest  bore 
Of  all  the  bores  I  know,"  &c. 

Fortunately,  women  don't  think  so. 
Anything  connected  with  a  marriage  is 
sure  to  elicit  sympathy,  or  at  least,  atten- 
tion from  them.  Tom  and  Breezie  accord- 
ingly got  on  very  well,  till  the  return  of 
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Cis   Langton    invited    the    discussion    of 
dinner  and  the  Eastern  question. 

One  is  told  never  to  sing  the  praises  of 
one  woman  to  another — dangerous  it  is  un- 
doubtedly. But  if  there  is  a  time  when  you 
may  deviate  from  this  rule,  it  is  when  you 
chant  the  praises  of  your  bride  elect. 
Why  ?  Is  it  that  her  sister  sees  the  imper- 
fections of  the  angel — the  spots  on  the  sun, 
and  so  derives  a  mahcious  pleasure  from 
our  rhapsodies  ? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DOWN    AT    FOLKESTONE. 

The  sea !  the  first  smell  of  the  salt 
water,  do  we  ever  forget  it  ?  No ;  to 
those  born  and  nourished  within  the  roar 
of  the  surf,  its  memory  never  fades.  Our 
path  in  life  may  throw  us  amongst  the 
gusty  uplands,  the  smiling  vallies,  or  the 
busy  hum  of  great  cities  ;  but  the  man, 
who  as  a  child  played  on  the  edge  of  salt 
water,  remembers  it  still.  Years  may 
elapse  ere  he  sees  it — earning  his  bread  in 
some  inland  region,  he  still  at  times  in 
his  dreams  hears  the  fierce  thunder  of  the 
waves  as  they  surge  on  the  shingle-bound 
coast  at  flood  tides.  Again  memory 
carries  him  back  in  milder  mood — he 
hears  the  low  lazy  rippling  of  the  ocean 
as  it  coquettishly  kisses  the  shore;  he 
sees  the  broad   shimmering   pathway    the 
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moon  casts  over  the  waters,  the  white 
chffs  standing  out  like  so  many  ghostly 
colossal  sentinels ;  the  air  seems  charged 
with  silvery  laughter. 

The  picture  changes.  That  chill  ghastly 
moon,  the  grey  mackarel  sky,  the  light 
scudding  clouds;  the  breeze  gambolhng 
in  its  strength,  as  if  first  tossing  a  lady's 
curls  ere  it  showed  its  power;  the  long 
solemn  boom  of  the  surf;  the  low  dark 
cloud  just  above  the  horizon.  He  has  seen 
it  many  times,  so  he  can  fancy  the  coming 
change.  The  sea  one  great  caldron  of 
wrath,  the  huge  waves  now  strugghng 
furiously  with  each  other  ;  now  combining 
for  one  savage  rush  at  the  shore  they  had 
of  late  kissed  so  gently  ;  their  white  crests 
tossing  as  they  fall  back  in  broken  con- 
fusion, like  the  wreck  of  an  army  of 
Paladins  recoiling  from  an  unsuccessful 
assault  on  some  grim  media3val  fortress. 
The  sky  lit  up  now  and  again  with  the 
quick  sharp  violet-tinted  hghtning,  throw- 
ing its  lurid  light  on  the  chalky  chfis. 
The  sharp  shrill  whistle  of  the  wind 
runs  rapidly  up  the  gamut,  finally  shriek- 
ing aloud  in  its  anger. 
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Years  may  roll  by.  To  him,  wlio  was 
first  nurtured  by  the  sea,  there  is  ever  a 
magnetic  spell  in  the  salt  water.  He  is 
on  his  way  thither — miles  ere  it  is  in  sight 
he  becomes  conscious  of  the  old  feeling, 
the  old  flavour  is  in  his  nostrils  ;  he 
Bmelleth  the  brine ;  his  pulse  quickens ; 
his  nerves  tingle ;  an  exhiliration  of  spirits 
is  upon  him.  Jaded  perchance  in  mind 
and  body,  he  comes  there  for  health,  and 
already,  ere  his  eyes  can  rest  upon  her,  he 
feels  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  mighty 
ocean — his  nurse. 

Who,  to  whom  it  has  chanced,  though 
perhaps  wearied  with  the  voyage,  will  not 
recal  with  pleasure  those  glorious  evenings 
in  the  tropics  when  the  sun  met  the  ocean 
in  a  flood  of  crimson  light,  turning  the 
light  clouds  into  one  blazing  landscape  of 
hill  and  headland.  Memory  brings  back  the 
soft  murmuring  ripple  of  the  water  under 
the  ship's  side,  the  well  nigh  dark  hour  that 
succeeded  the  sun's  disappearance,  ere  the 
"  Southern  Cross"  showed  in  all  his  majesty 
with  the  fleecy  Magellan  clouds  and  all  the 
glittering  jewellery  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere; while  the  caressing  trade  wind  made 
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the  vessel  dance  merrily  o'er  the  sparkling 
water.  Verily,  one's  evening  cigar  was 
wrapped  in  rose  leaves  at  such  time. 

I  cannot  recollect,  though  I  think  it  is 
Montaigne,  who  has  given  us  such  a 
charming  chapter  on  the  fitness  of  reading 
certain  books  under  certain  circumstances. 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner  "  is  always  charm- 
ing ;  but  will  never  be  read  to  such  advan- 
tage as  "  under  the  line."  From  Beachy 
Head,  round  Dungeness  to  the  Foreland, 
what  a  mine  of  historical  recollections  that 
bold  shhigly  coast  conjures  up.  From  the 
landing  of  the  Romans  down  to  Sir  John 
Moore  drilling  his  troops  at  Shorncliffe 
for  the  disastrous  campaign  that  ter- 
minated in  the  triumphant,  though  useless, 
flash  of  Corunua,  that  line  of  coast  figures 
largely  in  the  annals  of  English  History. 
The  charm  of  romance  hangs  round  it. 
Think  of  the  wild  smuggling  legends  with 
which  every  mile  is  associated,  when 
Folkestone  was  but  a  small  fishing  village, 
and  the  women  thereof  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  fishers.  But,  alas  for  romance  ! 
the  bold  smugglers  are  gone,  and  their 
descendants  levy  theii^  black  mail  on  the 
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traveller  instead  of  the  Government. 
Rapacious  shop-keepers  take  the  place 
of  "  Smuggler  Bill,"  while  "  the  bonnie 
fish- wives  "  let  lodgings,  keep  milliners' 
shops,  and  dress  up  their  daughters  in 
silks  and  satins  on  Sundays. 

It  is  with  the  Folkestone  of  the  present 
we  have  to  do.  The  Folkestone  of  the  rapa- 
cious lodging-keeper,  of  tidal  trains,  of 
mail-packets,  of  beach  tents,  of  bathing 
machines,  and  that  boasts  last  though  not 
least  the  Pavilion  Hotel.  Eclipsing  rapidly 
its  neio-hbour  Dover,  with  its  fast  diminish- 
ing  residents,  its  compulsory  soldier  ele- 
ment and  autumnal  flood  of  strange  people. 
The  tide  of  fashion,  ever  capricious,  has 
ebbed  from  Dover  to  rise  high  at  Folkestone. 
There  is  the  camp  with  its  bands,  there  is 
the  daily  agonising  spectacle  contained  in 
the  mail-boat,  there  are  cricket  matches 
to  look  at,  there's  the  ever  bracing  Lees 
to  walk  up  and  down  on,  and  when  too 
undue  exhiliration  of  spirits  has  been  pro- 
duced by  all  these  and  the  fresh  evening 
sea  breezes,  is  there  not  the  pilgrimage 
to  Hythe,  most  mildewed  of  vihages,  to 
bring  one  back  to  a  sense  of  gravity.  That 
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ghastlj-looking  place  with  its  green,  damp 
assembly  rooms,  which  require  much  faith 
in  order  to  believe  them  the  lively  rooms 
tradition  records  they  were  in  the  days  of 
the  "  Staff  Corps,"  Martello  Towers  and 
the  formation  of  the  Military  canal. 

Mrs.  Bartley,  after  considerable  debate, 
had  at  length  determined  that  Folkestone 
should  have  the  benefit  of  her  sojourn 
that  autumn.  Her  husband  had  rather 
suggested  Brighton,  things  were  not 
looking  altogether  rosy  in  "the  City." 
The  money-making  machine  was  troubled 
in  his  mind ;  but  he  was  ever  indulgent 
to  the  wishes  of  his  young  wife,  and  he 
could  run  down  for  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
or  longer,  should  the  God  he  worshipped 
allow.  We  all  worship  it  more  or  less, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  and  if  so  many  of  us 
are  not  money-making  machines,  it  is  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  the 
manufacture.  What  a  pity  the  bulk  of  us 
are  born  with  so  little  to  spend,  and  so  little 
power  of  accumulating.  Take  comfort,  my 
poor  spendthrift  brethren,  makers  of  large 
fortunes  seldom  enjoy  them.  It  is  given 
to  certain   of  this  generation  to  make,  in 
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order  that  tlie  next  may  have  some  able 
to  speDd. 

Mrs.  Bartley  had  accordingly  come  down 
to  Folkestone,  and  established  herself  in  a 
very  pleasant  set  of  rooms  at  the  Pavilion  ; 
when  the  wheels  of  your  chariot  are  gilded, 
the  road  runs  easy,  ruts  are  for  those  who 
travel  in  copper  coaches.  Seated  at  an 
open  window,  over-looking  the  Channel, 
Belle  was  musing  over  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  corrugated  brow  seemed  to  show  that, 
in  the  vista  her  dreaming  eyes  looked 
down,  the  pictures  were  not  all  pleasant ; 
she  thought  of  many  things,  of  what  was, 
what  might  have  been ;  wishing,  as  most 
men  and  women  will  till  the  end  of  time, 
that  she  could  live  over  again  the  irrevo- 
cable past.  Why  had  she  let  her  pique 
hurry  her  into  this  fatal  marriage  ?  She 
blamed  herself,  woman-like,  more  than 
Charlie  Eepton  ;  she  was  to  blame  deeply, 
those  who  sell  themselves  for  gold  ever 
are ;  but  in  this  every-day  world  of  ours 
it  is  daily  done,  and  held  but  a  venial  sin. 
Well,  I  fancy  it  carries  its  own  punish- 
ment heavily  enough,  without  our  troubliug 
our  heads  to  throw  stones.    Was  Repton 
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guiltless  in  tliis  case  ?  Had  lie  Dot  given 
Ler  to  expect  both  by  word  and  look  a 
different  ending  ?  Had  not  his  pique,  indo- 
lence, selfishness,  or  what  you  will, 
as  much  to  do  with  it  as  she  ?  What  was 
she  to  do  ?  Why  had  he  sought  her  again  ? 
Why  had  she  encouraged  him  to  do  so  ? 

Of  course,  she  thought  he  might  still 
be  an  old  friend ;  as  a  matter  of  course 
she  was  just  beginning  to  awake  to  tlie  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  becoming  something 
very  different.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  in- 
dulge in  any  abuse  of  Platonic  philosophy. 
It  is  very  good  when  we  get  too  old  for  any 
other,  and  when  that  epoch  occurs,  I 
must  leave  for  the  wise  to  determine, 
merely  advising  a  liberal  margin. 

Belle  pondered  over  this,  she  thought, 
too,  much  of  her  husband.  It's  true,  she 
acknowledged  to  herself  that  she  cared 
nothing  about  him ;  but  though  they  had 
little  in  common,  he  denied  her  nothing. 
He  had  ever  humoured  her  every  whim, 
she  owed  something  to  him ;  she  would  see 
Repton  no  more.  It  was  not  likely  she 
should  see  him  again  that  year,  and  next 
season    she    would  go  abroad,  or   with  a 
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little  tact  might  even  avoid  seeing  much 
of  him  in  London.  Indignant  tears  rose 
to  Belle's  eyes  as  she  made  this  praise- 
worthy resolution,  that  she  should  still 
care  for  a  man  who  had  treated  her  so 
badly ;  and  yet  had  he  done  so,  was  it  not 
her  fault,  was  not  she  to  blame  ?  why  had 
she  no  patience  ?  She  alone  could  tell 
what  a  bitter  sharp-tongued  old  woman  had 
had  to  say  to  it  all.  Yes,  those  bitter  old 
women  make  many  matches — I  don't 
know  whether  in  Heaven,  where  they  are 
all  registered  we're  told ;  but  they  do  in 
this  world. 

Belle  dried  her  eyes,  it  was  of  course 
wrong  of  her  ever  to  have  wet  them ;  but 
then  we  are  not  always  masters  of  our- 
selves upon  these  occasions.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind,  she  had  argued  cleverly 
round  the  circle ;  felt  what  all  women 
dearly  love,  that  she  was  making  a  sacri- 
fice ;  she  would  be  firm,  what  a  fool  she 
had  been.  A  knock  at  the  door  cut  short 
her  reflections,  and  the  waiter  announced 
Mr.  Repton. 

"  How  do  you  do.  I  heard  you  were 
here  when  I  arrived  last  night." 

VOL,  II.  K 
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"  Heard  I  was  here — why  this  affecta- 
tion ?  You  knew  I  was  here,  why  are  you 
not  at  the  Moors  ?"  she  spoke  with  bitter- 
ness. 

Charlie  saw  intuitively  that  something 
was  wronof.  Belle  was  not  difficult  to 
read,  and  he  had  the  book  by  heart. 

"  We've  got  such  a  shocking  bad  Moor 
and  the  accounts  of  the  sport  are  so  poor, 
that  I  finally  determined  to  come  to  the 
sea  for  a  fortnight,  knowing  that  you  and 
the  Olippingtou  girls  were  down  here,  I 
thought  I  should  find  this  pleasant." 

The  Clipping-ton  girls  was  a  lucky  sug- 
gestion. Belle  was  not  aware  of  their 
being  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course, 
she  thought  if  the  sport  is  so  bad  on  the 
Moors,  and  he  wanted  to  come  to  the 
sea-side,  it  was  natural  he  should  select 
the  watering  place  at  which  his  favourite 
cousins  were  staying.  It  was  a  narcotic 
to  her  conscience. 

Recovering  herself  at  once,  she  replied  : 

"No,  are  they?  I'm  so  glad,  I  didn't 
know  they  were  here.  I  haven't  seen 
them  ;  where  are  they  staying  ?" 

"  At  the  Rendleshams,  just  off  the  Lees ; 
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but  they  only  came  down  two  clays  ago. 
I  thought  you  would  all  make  such  a 
cheery  party,  and  be  very  jolly  down 
here  ;  so  the  Moors  having  failed,  it  struck 
me  I  couldn't  do  better  than  join  you 
for  a  fortnight.  Lyttlereck,  too,  I  should 
think,  will  run  down  for  a  few  days." 

"  Charming  !  of  course.  We  can  organize 
no  end  of  pleasant  parties.  I  don't  know 
what  there  is  to  see  about  here,  as  I  was 
never  at  Folkestone  before ;  but  there 
must  be  lots  of  things.  Do  you  know  the 
place  ?  if  not,  you  must  read  up  the  local 
guide-book  and  find  out  everything  for 
us." 

"  Plenty  to  see,  plenty  to  do ;  there 
always  is  if  you  have  only  pleasant  people," 
remarked  Charlie.  "  The  bog  of  Allen,  or 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  do  well  enough  to 
look  at,  if  you've  only  nice  people  to  see 
them  with.  I  have  thought  a  wretched 
old  ruin,  in  the  ugliest  county  in  Eng- 
land charming,  while  I  recollect  being  most 
unfavourably  impressed  with  the  valley 
of  the  Wye.  It's  all  a  matter  of  associa- 
tion. If  you  think  candidly  over  wdiat 
you've    seen    best     worth    looking   at   in 
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nature,  you'll  find  that  tliey  were  not  the 
views  which  enchanted  you  most  at  the 
time,  or  that  you  treasure  in  your  memory 
as  the  sunny  days  of  existence." 

"  You  think,  I  presume,  then,  that 
people  make  places  ?  that  we  like  or  dis- 
like localities  according  to  those  we  meet 
there  ?" 

"  In  great  measure,  people  and  circum- 
stances guide  us.  T  hear  a  man  rave  of 
the  attractions  of  some  out  of  the  way 
place,  a  place  always  pre-supposed  to  be 
singularly  destitute  of  any.  I  cross- 
examine  him,  analyse  his  feelings ;  I  como 
to  it  at  last,  he  met  such  a  pretty  girl 
staying  down  there.  I  see  it  all  now,  he 
was  frightfully  spoony ;  she,  whoever  she 
was,  threw  a  roseate  tinge  over  the  whole 
place.  Whatever  may  come  of  that  flirta- 
tion, he  associates  that  place  in  his  mind 
always  with  glorious  sunsets,  &c.  &c., 
though  probably  his  lodgings  were  uncom- 
fortable, the  town  contemptible,  the  sur- 
rounding country  detestable,  and  an  east 
wind  prevalent  nine  mouths  out  of  the 
year.  When  a  man  begins  boring  me  with 
the   delights  of  any  place,  I  always  ask. 
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'  who  did  you  know  there  ?'  and  if  in  the 
next  five  minutes  you  haven't  discovered 
a  feminine  object  of  interest,  put  no  faith 
in  my  philosophy." 

"  And  what  about  the  ladies  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Bartley,  laughing. 

"  That's  another  thing,  I  think  1  must 
leave  them  to  you.  I  suppose,  though, 
they  talk  to  each  other  much  as  we  do  ; 
they  don't  confide  their  loves  to  us,  you 
see,  and  are  not  such  blundering  boobies 
as  we  are  to  betray  their  hands  unwittingly. 
When  they  talk  love  to  us,  it's  generally 
interesting  and  personal  on  both  sides ; 
I  never  knew  but  one  who  confided  in  me 
otherwise." 

"  Let  me  hear  about  that,  you  would 
make  such  a  charming  confidante.  What 
did  you  advise  ?  What  was  the  case  ?" 

"  Very  common-place,  even  she  didn't 
belie  her  sex ;  she  didn't  take  me  into  her 
confidence  till  the  affair  was  all  over,  and 
she  knew  I  had  heard  it  all  from  the  other 
side.  I  knew  one  other  case  of  a  lady 
taking  a  gentleman  into  her  confidence 
under  those  circumstances ;  but  it  ended 
in  her  marrying  the  confidante  instead  of 
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the   original     lover — so    perhaps    they're 
right,  it's  safer  not." 

Belle  had  now  thoroughly  recovered 
herself,  and  when  Charlie  took  his  leave 
was  as  cordial  as  usual ;  all  the  conscien- 
tious resolutions  of  the  morninof  had 
vanished.  She  thought  only  now  of  what 
a  pleasant  fortnight  they  might  have ;  it 
was  absurd,  she  had  been  low-spirited — 
what  nonsense  !  Of  course,  she  and 
Charlie  would  be  very  good  friends ;  she 
had  control  over  herself,  and  if  he  was 
foolish  enough  to  make  the  mistake  of 
over-stepping  proper  hmits,  why,  then  it 
would  be  time  enoug-h  to  set  him  rio-ht. 
It  is  of  course  much  more  couragfeous  to 
trust  to  your  strength  of  mind  than  ignobly 
to  fly  temptation.  For  my  part,  I  am  a 
weak  mortal,  and  would  sooner  trust  to 
my  heels  than  my  resolutions  any  day. 

Charlie  Repton's  mind,  as  he  lounged 
up  to  the  Lees,  was  a  chaos.  AVhat  he 
meant,  what  he  wanted,  he  could  hardly 
have  told,  had  he  been  so  minded.  Often- 
times he  chafed  furiously  that  Belle  was 
lost  to  him  ;  then  again,  when  his  better 
angel  got  the  better  of  him,  he  swore  to 
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break  off  tlie  intimacy,  lie  would  go 
abroad,  travel,  an^- thing.  He  owned  to 
himself  that  he  loved  Belle  passionately, 
and  would  fiercely  have  resented  the  idea 
that  bis  love  could  bring  but  shame  and 
sorrow  to  her.  Like  many  other  men, 
Repton  preferred  putting  aside  a  difficulty 
to  lookino-  it  straio-lit  in  the  face.  A  edance 
at  Belle's  deep  grey  eyes  and  handsome 
face  would  scatter  his  good  resolutions  at 
any  time.  How  would  it  all  end  ?  well, 
time  would  show  ;  in  the  meanwhile, 

"  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may." 

He  was  neither  a  foolish  man,  nor  altogether 
an  unprincipled  one ;  he  saw  clearly  the 
madness  of  his  present  proceedings,  but 
lacked  energy  to  fly  temptation.  He  cursed 
the  indecision  that  had  separated  them ; 
but  never  accepted  the  situation,  to  wit 
that  they  were  irrevocably  separated ;  so 
he  drifted  on  with  all  the  persistent  ob- 
stinacy of  an  indolent  man,  thoroughly 
roused  by  a  grande  ijassion. 

Neither  he  nor  Belle  had  guessed  that 
already  bitter  tongues  were  busy  with 
their  names.     The  accused  are   generally 
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the  last  to  hear  of  their  sins  on  such  occa- 
sions. Society  sheds  many  unnecessary 
tears  over  offenders,  who  are  still  uncon- 
i^cious  of  the  crime  on  which  they  have 
been  arraigned  and  found  guilty.  Society 
often  not  only  precipitates,  but  incubates 
the  very  offence  which  so  shocks  it.  Men 
run  away  with  their  neighbours'  wives  be- 
cause society  has  deemed  them  about  to  do 
so ;  still  there  is  not  much  commiseration 
due  to  the  victims.  If  you  eat  of  the  apples 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  you  cannot  complain  if 
their  flavour  is  not  that  of  honest  Eipston 
pippins.  If  you  make  love  to  women  you 
ought  not,  don't  expect  sympathy  if  sorrow 
comes  of  it ;  it's  a  censorious  world,  and 
forgives  and  forgets  very  little,  unless  the 
culprit  is  heavily  gilded. 

Charlie  strolled  on  till  he  came  to  the 
Rendleshams;  the  sunshine,  the  breeze, 
and  the  tumbling  waters  improved  his 
spirits,  as  they  will  anyone's,  (if  you  doubt, 
try  Folkestone  for  a  week,)  then  he 
thought  he  would  look  up  his  cousins.  It 
was  near  lunch  time  too,  and  a  man  must 
eat,  especiall}^  at  the  sea-side. 

"  Good   gracious,    Charlie  !"  exclaimed 
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Laura,  wliy  what  on  earth  brings  you 
here?" 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  Charhe,  menda- 
ciously ;  "I  wanted  to  see  Lyttlereck, 
and  knowing  you  were  here,  thought  it  a 
likely  place  to  find  him." 

Laura  was  not  the  young  lady  to  be  dis- 
composed by  an  attack  of  this  kind.  She 
only  laughed,  as  she  answered  : 

"  Well,  never  mind  what  brought  you. 
I'm  awfully  glad  you've  come.  Where  are 
you  staying  ;  at  '  the  Pavilion  ?'  Come 
down,  do,  and  have  some  lunch.  I'm 
perfectly  ravenous.  Mrs.  Rendlesham, 
we  had  better  feed  him  at  once,  before  the 
sea  air  has  time  to  tell.  Then  you  can 
say  you  liave  entertained  him,  and  warn 
him  off  the  premises." 

"  Mr.  Repton  knows  better,  Laura," 
laughed  Mrs.  Rendlesham,  a  hale,  cheer- 
ful lad}^,  getting  on  towards  the  fifties. 
She  and  Charlie  were  old  acquaintances. 
"  Always  a  place  for  you,  either  at 
luncheon  or  dinner,  and  only  hope  you 
will  often  take  advantas^e  of  it." 

"  But  why  are  you  not  shooting  ? 
Couldn't   you   hit   anything  ?     Have   you 
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shot  a  dog  or  killed  a  keeper  ?  "Wkicli 
are  you  flying  from,  doggicide  or  homi- 
cide ;  or  are  you  merely  convicted  of  in- 
competence ?  Now,  don't  tell  any  stories 
about  it,  I  am  prepared  for  the  worst," 
and  Laura  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair, 
and  assumed  an  expression  of  patient  suf- 
fering. 

Charlie  laughed.  Yet  this  was  just  the 
one  question  he  felt  rather  awkward  to 
answer — '  why  he  was  not  on  the  Moors  ?' 
He  knew  Laura's  woman's  wit  rather  too 
well — that  quick-sighted  cousin  was  very 
difficult  to  blind.  He  was  quite  aware 
that  often  as  Laura  had  rallied  him  about 
Mrs.  Inglemere  and  similar  tendresses,  she 
had  never  alluded  to  his  flirtation  with 
Belle.  He  didn't  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  it  had  escaped  her.  Now,  what  had 
brought  him  to  Folkestone  was,  he  felt, 
difficult  to  account  for  to  anyone  with 
Laura's  penetration  and  knowledge  of  the 
antecedents. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  ere  he  replied, 
"  That  the  sport  on  the  Moors  was  so 
indifferent,  his  letters  told  him,  that  he 
had  decided  on  not  going  there  this  year ; 
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that,  in  consequence,  lie  determined  on 
runuinof  down  for  two  or  three  weeks  to 
the  sea  instead." 

"  And  so,"  replied  Lanra,  "  for  the 
benefit  of  our  society  and  Mrs.  Rendle- 
sham's  luncheons,  you  have  come  to  Folke- 
stone. Charlie,  I  don't  believe  you. 
Never  mind,  sir,  when  I  find  out  the 
real  cause,  tremble  for  this  want  of  con- 
fidence." 

"  Well,  in  the  meantime,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  yourselves  this  after- 
noon ?  Don't  you  mean  having  a  walk 
somewhere  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Come  along,  Minnie, 
and  let's  get  our  bonnets  on." 

A  few  turns  of  the  Lees,  and  it  became 
evident  a  band  was  playing  in  one  of  the 
adjacent  squares,  and  thereto  the  party 
resorted.  Some  green-coated,  flat-capped 
Germans  were  discoursiug  very  pretty 
music  through  their  dingy-lookiug  brass 
instruments.  The  garden  was  thronged  ; 
chairs  at  a  premium ;  and  Charlie  had 
some  httle  difficulty  before  he  found  seats 
for  his  party.  They  had  not  long  estab- 
lished themselves,  ere   Laura's  eye  caught 
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tlie  approach  of  a  graceful  figure,  robed  in 
a  sweeping  dark  silk. 

"  Who's  this  ?"  she  exclaimed ;  but  as 
she  spoke,  Charlie  Repton  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  advanced  quickly  to  meet  the 
lady  in  question,  to  whom  he  lifted  his 
hat ;  and  in  a  few  seconds,  Mrs.  Bartley 
had  shaken  hands  with  the  party,  and  was 
in  possession  of  Charlie's  vacated  chair. 

A  glance  of  intelligence  crossed  Laura's 
face.  She  saw  now  too  clearly  what  had 
brouofht  Charlie  to  Folkestone.  For  a 
minute  the  blue  eyes  were  troubled,  and 
then  she  had  made  up  her  mind  as  to  her 
role  on  the  occasion.  There  was,  of  course, 
nothing  to  be  said ;  she  was  very  fond  of 
Charlie,  and  liked  Mrs.  Bartley  much  also. 
Clearly,  the  best  thing  they  could  do,  was 
to  be  very  friendly,  and  see  a  good  deal  of 
her  while  there.  She  thought  them  both 
foolish  ;  but  it  would  be  best  if  they  joined 
parties  everywhere ;  would  at  all  events 
prevent  scandal,  and  give  them  time  to 
come  to  their  senses.  So  nothing  could 
be  more  cordial  than  Laura's  manner, 
when,  after  strolling  about  for  the  whole 
afternoon  together,  they  eventually  sepa- 
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rated  preparatory  to  dinner,  having  entered 
into  engagements  for  tlie  next  day,  while 
Charlie  quietly  escorted  Mrs.  Bartley  back 
to  the  hotel. 

Friday  brought  down  Mr.  Bartley,  by 
no  means  in  the  best  of  humours.  Things 
looked  black  in  the  City,  consequently  he 
took  a  jaundiced  view  of  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  hotel.  Pooh  poohed  the  soup  ; 
anathematized  the  sherry ;  abused  the 
waiters ;  and  finally  reheved  his  mind  by 
'  blowing  up '  the  landlord.  Wondered 
what  his  wife  could  see  in  Folkestone? 
Enlarged  a  good  deal  upon  the  superiority 
of  Brighton ;  and  after  having  been  bilious 
and  abusive  for  eight-and-forty  hours,  once 
more  betook  himself  to  his  money-making. 
To  his  pretty  wife,  as  ever  he  was  kind  ; 
but  I  should  think  the  myrmidons  of  the 
hotel  put  him  down  as  a  gentleman  '  diffi- 
cult to  please.' 

The  sunny  August  days  slipped  plea- 
santly away.  They,  that  is  the  Clipping- 
tons,  Mrs.  Bartley,  Charhe,  and  Tom 
Lyttlereck,  who  had  now  joined  the  party 
on  the  plea  of  his  health  requiring  change, 
went  over  to  Canterbury  and  Dover,  made 
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excursions  to  Shakespeare's  Cliff,  saw  the 
mysterious  Golgotha  near  Hythe,  lounged 
on  the  Lees,  &c.,  in  short,  revelled  in 
all  the  pleasant  idleness  of  the  sea-side. 
Charlie  was  still  in  pertinacious  attendance 
on  Mrs.  Bartley ;  but  Tom  and  Laura,  lost 
in  their  own  sweet  communing,  paid  but 
little  attention  thereto.  Alas,  that  such 
rosy  hours  should  be  so  few  !  I  verily 
believe  some  people  miss  getting  married, 
from  fear  of  curtailing  those  delicious  hours 
of  love-making.  We  must  confess  mar- 
riage turns  the  poem  into  prose,  and  to 
reflective  minds  domestic  bliss  sug-pfests 
baggage,  babies,  and  a  difficulty  about 
free  wandering  from  henceforth. 

It's  a  glorious  night  towards  the  end 
of  August,  and  after  much  promenading 
of  the  Lees,  the  party  has  rather  scat- 
tered, though,  at  nine  or  thereabouts, 
Mrs.  Rendlesham,  excellent  woman,  has 
solemnly  adjured  them  to  be  in  to  tea. 

Charlie  and  Belle  are  wandering  slowly 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliff".  They  pause 
and  look  down  over  the  glittering  water, 
which  the  big  blood  red  harvest  moon 
bathes  in  silver. 
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"  Do  you  recollect,"  whispers  Charlie, 
"  staucliug  on  the  pier  at  Brighton,  just 
such  a  night  as  this,  last  year,  with  the 
band  playing  in  the  distance  ?" 

A  dangerous  reminiscence ;  they  both 
recollected  that  evening,  one  of  those 
sunny  spots  in  their  flirtation,  although 
the  moon  shone  down  upon  it.  Belle  was 
then  still  Miss  Brabazon.  The  scene  came 
back  to  them.  A  stanza  of  that  fine  bal- 
lad of  Lord  Dorset's  describes  the  feelino^. 

o 

"  When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear, 
That  dies  in  every  note, 
As  if  it  sighed  with  each  man's  love 
For  being  so  remote. 
Think  then  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you  when  all  those  tunes  were  played." 

And  as  the  notes  of  the  ever-playing 
watering-place  band  died  away,  Belle's 
face  softened.  Yes,  it  was  the  same  air ; 
but  how  different  were  things  with  them 
now.  She  thouscht  of  what  she  had  then 
dreamt — how  a  wall  had  risen  up  between 
them  so  soon  afterwards.  What  had  been 
the  consequence  thereof? 

Neither  spoke  for  some  minutes ;  but 
there  are  times   when  silence  is  eloquence. 
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Pauses  whicli  say  more  tliau  lips  could 
ever  utter.  When  muteness  does  more 
for  us  than  rhapsody.  Bear  this  in  mind, 
ye  talkers,  and  be  careful  how  you  hurry 
the  andante. 

Charlie  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"It  seems  long  ago,"  he  said;  "but 
it's  one  of  those  memories  that  will  last 
my  life  time.  Whilst  I  live  I  shall  never 
forget  that  evening." 

"  Nor  I,"  murmured  Belle,  half  uncon- 
sciously to  herself. 

"  What  different  thoughts  and  hopes  I 
had  then.  This  scene  is  like,  but  it  wants 
the  glamour,  enchantment — what  you  will, 
of  those  days." 

"  Yes,  perhaps,"  said  Belle,  dreamily. 
"  I  suppose  we  were  younger  then ;  but 
it's  getting  chilly,  we  had  better  go  into 
Mrs.  Rendlesham's  and  see  about  some 
tea." 

"  That  evening,  I  dare  say,  is  not  so 
deeply  engraved  on  your  memory  as  mine," 
said  Charlie,  rather  piqued. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  she  replied,  (as  if  she 
would  ever  forget  it),  "  ouhlier  c^est  le  grand 
secret  des  natures  fortes,  is  it  not?  I  pique 
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myself  on  my  strength  of  mind.  Don't 
look  angry,  I've  a  great  deal  to  try  and 
forget."  The  last  words  came  almost 
plaintively  from  ber  lips,  as  they  walked 
back  to  Mrs.  Rendlesham's. 


VOL.    IT. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


AN    OLD    STOEY. 


LoKDOX  is  stepping  out  briskly.  It  is 
one  of  those  raw  winter  mornings,  with  just 
a  crackle  of  frost  in  the  air,  pedestrians 
carry  their  somewhat  blue  noses  high, 
looking  capable,  as  they  step  along,  of  in- 
definite miles  in  the  hour,  if  called  upon. 
The  "bus"  outsiders  look  as  if  they  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  suddenly  become 
conscious,  that  running  from  Paddington 
Green  or  Islington  to  the  City  was  a  far 
preferable  and  more  manly  thing  to  do. 
Athletes  begin  to  have  that  over-weening 
consciousness,  so  inseparable  from  the 
approach  of  frost,  skaters  according  to 
their  various  capacities  are  comtempla- 
ting  abstruse  figures,  the  outside  edge  or 
innumerable  falls.  Cab-drivers  look  at 
their  horses'  legs,  as  if  that  could  be  an 
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encouraging  spectacle,  and  muse  over  the 
necessity  of  getting  their  shoes  "cocked." 
Schoolboys  are  wrapped  up  in  glorious 
visions  of  plum  pudding,  beneficent  uncles, 
pantomimes,  and  exaggerated  tips.  Prett}^ 
girls  are  thinking  of  pleasant  Christmas 
parties  in  country  houses,  blushing 
slightly  at  the  thought  of  miseltoe  and 
some  favoured  cousin ;  favoured  cousins, 
on  the  contrary,  are  meditating  more 
upon  their  chance  of  weathering  the 
yearly  financial  crisis  than  on  miseltoe. 
Tailors  are  wondering  gloomily  as  to 
who  is  likely  to  really  meet  "  the 
compliments  of  the  season,"  and  as  to 
where  the  screw  may  be  applied  with 
advantag-e. 

In  short,  Christmas  is  approaching  with 
signs  of  a  frost. 

Cis  Langton  sat  moodily  before  his  fire 
at  the  little  house  at  Fulham ;  the  break- 
fast was  just  cleared  away,  and  Breezie 
was  flitting  about  the  room,  now  tending 
some  rather  consumptive-looking  plants, 
now  running  over  a  few  bars  on  the  piano, 
and  then  making  some  slight  arrangements 
at  her  easel. 

L  2 
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Cis's  face  showed  tluit  he  was  thinking 
deeply,  and  apparently  by  no  means 
pleasantly.  He  was  rapidly  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  beholden  to  make 
a  most  unpleasant  revelation.  One  that 
would  not  only  hurt  Breezie,  whom  he 
doted  on,  sorely,  but  must  tear  open 
wounds  of  his  own  but  yet  half  healed. 
He  must  tell  the  story  of  the  most  painful 
days  of  his  life.  Recall  all  that  had  so 
near  maddened  him  at  the  time.  Touch 
upon  a  past,  that  he  would  fain  never  have 
referred  to  ao-ain.     - 

o 

Jack  Travers,  though  exiled  to  the  plea- 
sant town  of  Milton,  had  found  numberless 
occasions  which  required  his  presence  in 
London.  His  applications  for  temporary 
leave  of  absence  had  in  fact  been  so  numer- 
ous, that  at  last  even  "  the  best  leave- 
granting  colonel"  in  the  service  had  been 
compelled  to  cry  "hold  enough;"  and  to 
request  the  Adjutant  to  delicately  hint  to 
Mr.  Travers,  that  much  as  he  should  re- 
gret to  have  to  refuse  him,  the  country  and 
the  regiment  must  really  have  something 
in  requi.'al  of  the  hundred  and  odd  pounds 
a  year  it  presented  him  with.     That  other 
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subalterns   liacl   "  urgent  private  affairs," 
with  regard    to  balls,    shooting,   hunting, 
&c.,  in  their  turn,  and  that  it  was  conse- 
quently incumbent  on  Mr.  Travers,  for  the 
|3resent,    to    manifest  an  interest   in   the 
length    of   his   company's    hair,    and   the 
houilU  of  the  regiment.     Departing  from 
his   previous  view,    that  his  colonel   was 
the   best  fellow  in  the  world.  Jack  now, 
after  the  manner  of  mankind,  deplored  that 
fate  had  destined  him  to  serve  under  such 
a    cantankerous    old    curmudgeon.       The 
colonel  was  about  forty-six,  a  good  officer, 
and  as  nice  a  fellow  as  need  be  ;   but  who 
expects  justice  or  clear  sightedness  from 
a  man  whose  heart  is  riddled  ? 

After  the  manner  of  his  kind,  Jack  in- 
creased his  consumption  of  claret  and 
tobacco,  cursed  the  service,  and  spoke 
most  irreverently  of  his  seniors.  "  They 
all"  do  it,  when  required  to  perform  mere 
garrison  routine  which  interferes  with 
pet  projects.  On  active  service  their  views 
have  more  breadth,  and  their  repinings  are 
considerably  less.  I  have  seen  the  saltest 
of  junk  eaten  with  the  cheeriest  smile  in  the 
Crimea,  by  a  man  who   d — d  the  waiters 
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in  Eugland,  because  the  water  in  the 
finger-Q^lasses  had  not  had  the  chill  taken 
off.  Who  shall  blame  them  ?  Let  us  sleep 
on  roses  while  we  may,  those  so  addicted 
to  the  rose  leaf  are  none  the  worse  Syba- 
rites, when  it  comes  to  the  muddy  trench 
for  a  resting  place.  I  have  seen  white- 
handed  effeminate-looking  striplings  Avear 
down  the  stronsfest  of  their  men  under 
those  circumstances.  '  Blood  will  tell,'  is  a 
maxim  as  old  as  the  hills ;  I  can  only  say 
back  it  when  it  comes  to  a  pinch. 

Now  in  all  these  trips  to  town,  it  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  Jack  Travers  had 
found  endless  occasions  for  calling  at 
Fulham.  Cis  rather  liked  the  good-hearted 
youngster;  Breezie,  I'm  afraid,  had  gra- 
dually learnt  to  do  something  more ;  she 
had  thought  over  that  scene  at  Richmond 
a  good  deal  since.  She  had  been  conscious 
then  that  Jack  was  asking  her  to  do  some- 
thing rather  more  than  "  like,"  and  now, 
after  seeing  a  good  deal  more  of  him,  and 
moved  by  his  unmistakeable  devotion 
to  her,  she  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  she  cared  a  good  deal  about  him.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  he  had  ever  actually 
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told  ber  he  loved  her ;  but  words  are  not 
much  requh'ed  to  explain  such  matters, 
she  knew  that  she  loved  Jack,  though  he 
still  only  thought  she  loved  him. 

Had  Breezie  been  a  woman  of  the  world, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  reprehensi- 
ble. It  could  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as 
'^n  allowable  marriage.  Breezie's  prospects 
were  nothing — Jack's  would  have  been 
described  by  his  friends  as  about  similar. 
Yet  I've  seen  your  worldly  young  women 
make  as  great  mistakes ;  but  then  they  are 
more  amenable  to  reason,  as  a  rule  more 
deficient  in  pluck  to  struggle  against  the 
ogre  of  their  bringing  up ;  so  they  shed  their 
tears,  send  back  the  ring  and  letters,  marry 
the  banker  (or  his  account),  and  we'll  hope 
as  the  story  books  say,  "  live  happy  ever 
afterwards.  " 

But  then  you  see  Breezie  was  not  a 
woman  of  the  world.  She  knew  Jack 
Travers  loved  her,  she  knew  now  that  she 
loved  him  ;  she  felt  quite  certain  that  some 
of  these  days,  not  very  far  off  either,  he 
would  ask  her  to  marry  him.  She  didn't 
suppose  they  would  be  rich,  and  that's 
about  as  much  as  she  had  thought  on  the 
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subject  of  "  ways  and  means,"  she  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  be  rich.  In 
Cis  Langton's  ever  changing,  ever  strug- 
gling home,  Breezie  was  quite  accustomed 
to  pecuniary  short-comings.  As  Mr.  "Weller 
would  express  it,  she  knew  what  it  was 
"  to  eat  her  beef  without  horse-radish,"  and 
had  cared  very  little  about  it ;  still  Cis,  in 
great  measure,  carefully  masked  his  innu- 
merable difficulties  from  her,  she  had  little 
idea  how  often  rent  and  butchers'  bills  had 
been  a  momentous  question. 

One  only  idea  had  troubled  her  on  the 
point.  How  was  she  to  leave  the  father 
she  so  adored  ?  What  would  he  do  without 
his  little  Breezie  ?  Who  was  to  make  his 
tea  ?  Who  to  cheer  him  in  those  fits  of 
depression  to  which  he  was  so  liable  ?  Who 
to  play  and  sing  to  him  when  tired  ?  And 
then  Breezie  knit  her  brows,  and  pondered 
over  what  was  to  become  of  the  shirts  and 
iiuttons,  when  her  active  fingers  were  no 
longer  forthcoming. 

Cis  had  sat  musing  for  some  time.  He 
had  not  at  first  thought  of  what  Travers's 
visits  portended;  but  he  was  of  course 
quite    aware    of   what   they   meant   now. 
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"Well,  they  might  make  up  enougli  to 
scramble  along  on.  It  was  rather  a  foolish 
thing ;  but  still  if  Breezie  was  in  earnest 
about  it,  he  had  nothing  to  say  against 
it.  Then  the  painful  thoughts  recurred ; 
yes,  cost  what  it  might,  Breezie  must 
know  all  that  sad  story  now.  The  girl 
shouldn't  be  crushed  with  that  revelation 
of  shame  coming  upon  her  after  she  was 
married,  perhaps,  for  all  he  could  tell, 
from  unloving  lips. 

"  Breezie,  dear,"  he  said,  at  length ; 
*'  come  here,  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Get 
that  low  chair,  and  sit  down  beside  me." 

"  This  is  better,"  laughed  the  girl, 
drawinsc  a  foot-stool  close  to  his  chair. 
"  My  own  little  stool  of  repentance.  V/hat 
am  I  to  be  lectured  about,  papa  ?  or  what 
are  we  o-oino'  to  do  ?" 

"  My  darling,"  he  rephed,  "  you  are 
going  to  listen  to  a  very  sad  story,  as 
painful  for  me  to  tell,  as  for  you  to  hear. 
Before  I  begin,  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  I  love  you  very  dearly,  and  that 
nothing-  can  shake  that  love.  Even  if  I 
was  not  of  kin  to  you,  Breezie,  I  could 
not  love  a  daughter   more  dearly  than   I 
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do  you.  You  know  that,  don't  you  ?" 
"  Of  course,  papa  ;  haven't  I  been  your 
pet  always;  but  I  don't  understand — " 
the  girl's  eyes  opened,  and  her  face  looked 
very  serious.  The  mournfLd.  solemn 
tones  in  which  Langton  spoke — the 
earnest,  troubled  expression  of  his  face, 
all  prepared  her  to  hsten  to  something 
grave. 

"  You  never  heard  me  speak  of  your 
mother,  Breezie.  It  is  of  her  I  am  cfoing: 
to  talk  to  you  now.  Many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  at  the  University,  or  rather 
on  a  reading  excursion  from  it,  I  first  fell 
in  with  her.  She  was  not  the  least  like 
you.  A  faired-haired,  blue-eyed,  timid 
little  girl  was  Lucy  Rawson,  when  I  first 
met  her.  I  think  it  was  her  very  weak- 
ness that  first  drew  me  to  her.  I  was  in 
the  he3^day  of  youth,  full  of  fun,  spirits  ; 
now  riding  hard  with  the  drag,  now 
drinking  hard  with  the  fastest  set  in  my 
college,  boxing,  tandem-driving,  &c.,  and 
this  shrinking  fragile  flower  possessed 
irresistible  attractions  for  me.  I  wooed 
her  and  won  her,  and  it  was  settled  that 
we  should  be  married  when  I  was  called 
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to  the  Bar;  for,  as  you  know,  I  origiually 
elected  that  for  my  profession.  In  those 
days,  I  had  a  moderate  independence,  too, 
of  my  own.  Lucy  was  an  only  child,  and 
it  was  only  fair  to  suppose  that  her  father, 
who  held  a  comfortable  living,  would  also 
do  a  little  for  us.  I  had  youth,  confidence 
in  my  powers,  liked  my  profession ;  so, 
that  upon  the  whole,  if  not  rich,  at  all 
events  we  had  every  prospect  of  a  mode- 
rate income.  I  worked  hard,  aye,  and  with 
a  will,  in  those  days,  Breezie ;  now  and 
then  recompensing  myself  mth  a  run  down 
for  a  few  days  to  see  her  whom  I  loved 
better  than  my  life.  Our  engagement  had 
lasted  some  two  years,  when  a  change 
came  over  Lucy.  She  wrote  less  fre- 
quently ;  her  letters  were  shorter,  in  fact, 
they  were  no  longer  the  dear  loving  letters 
of  days  of  yore. 

"  I  went  down  and  saw  her ;  she  seemed 
glad  to  see  me  ;  but  there  was  a  constraint 
about  her  behaviour  to  me  which  had  never 
existed  before.  She  said  she  had  been 
unwell,  was  nervous,  and  so  on.  Still,  I 
returned  to  London,  believing  that  that 
was   merely  the   state  of  the    case.     Her 
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letters  grew  sliorter  and  fewer,  and  at 
last,  in  reply  to  a  passionate  letter  of 
mine,  she  replied  that  our  engagement 
had  better  terminate.  '  She  knew  she 
could  never  make  me  happy,'  &c.  I  went 
down  instantly  to  Tenby,  saw  her ;  we 
had  a  scene — she  cried  a  good  deal,  while 
I,  God  help  me,  entreated — however,  I 
returned  to  town  still  affianced  to  her. 

"  Soon  after  that  visit,  I  was  '  called  to 
the  Bar.'  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do,  and 
wanted  to  get  through  it  quickly.  I 
worked  hard,  and,  in  consequence,  it  so  hap- 
pened I  saw  no  papers  that  week,  nor  many 
of  my  acquaintance;  certainly,  I  think, 
none  of  my  intimates.  Well,  I  was  free 
at  last,  1  tumbled  my  things  into  a  port- 
manteau, and  started  for  Tenby.  Your 
grandfather  received  me  not  only  coldly 
and  with  an  air  of  surprise,  but  almost 
angrily ;  in  fact,  said  '  He  was  surprised 
at  my  intrusion.'  Guess  my  astonish- 
ment. I  asked  for  an  explanation.  He 
was  a  man  of  easy-going  temperament, 
and  never  had  I  seen  him  so  agitated 
before. 

"  '  Stop,  Mr.  Langton  !'  he  replied.     '  I 
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can  hardly  think  that  you  come  here  to 
insult  me  ;  but  common  sense,  if  not 
decency,  might  have  spared  me  this  inter- 
view. Do  you  think,  sir,  it  can  be  agree- 
able to  me  to  discuss  with  any  man,  much 
less  a  man  of  jour  ^^ears,  the  miserable 
follies — ah,  crimes,  is  the  truer  word — 
of  my  early  days  ?  God  knows  they  have 
brought  their  own  punishment.' 

"  Great  heavens !  Breezie,"  said  Cis, 
rising  and  pacing  the  room  ;  "  I  can  see 
it  all  now,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday. 
The  dark  old  library  I  knew  so  well — 
that  agitated  old  man — my  mystified, 
miserable  self."  His  voice  broke  a  little 
as  he  finished  the  sentence.  For  a  minute 
or  two  he  seemed  wrapt  in  old  reveries, 
while  Breezie  watched  him  with  tears 
gathering  in  the  large  brown  eyes  for  she 
knew  not  what. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  at  length,  re- 
suming his  seat,  and  fondling  the  rich 
silky  tresses  with  his  hand ;  "  I  stam- 
mered out  my  utter  ignorance  of  every- 
thing with  a  faltering  voice.  My  heart 
sank  within  me ;  I  felt  the  death-blow  to 
my  hopes  was  impending. 
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" '  You  pretend,'  lie  replied,  '  not  to 
know  what  has  now  been  trumpeted  from 
one  end  of  the  kingfdom  to  the  other. 
Have  you  no  ej^es,  sir  ?  Have  you  no 
ears  ?  Do  you  mock  me  ?  Are  you  wil- 
fully deaf  or  blind  ?  Do  you  never  see  a 
paper  ?' 

"  I  told  him  I  knew  nothino-  of  what  he 
alluded  to.  That  I  hadn't  seen  a  paper 
for  a  week. 

"  His  voice  softened.  '  God  bless  you, 
Langton  !'  he  said,  '  I  believe  you.  I  do 
you  so  much  right,  that  I  think  you  would 
not  have  been  here  to  reproach  me  by  your 
presence,  had  you  known —  Leave  me 
now.  The  papers  will  acquaint  you  with 
the  miserable  story  of  my  life.  It  is  not 
likely  we  shall  meet  again,  as  I  leave 
England  almost  immediately.  Good- 
night, and  good-bye.  Forget  that  you  ever 
knew  us  as  soon  as  possible.' 

"But  Lucy!  where  is  Lucy?  may  I 
not  see  her  ? 

"  His  voice  instantly  became  hard  and 
stern  again.  '  Lucy  has  gone  to  her  aunt. 
It's  extremely  inadvisable  that  you  should 
see  her  at  present,  if  ever  again  ;  in  which 
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latter  verdict  you  will  probably  concur 
when  you  know  all.  '  The  sms  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  on  their  children,'  he 
murmured,  as  if  to  himself.  *  Good-night, 
sir.' 

"  With  a  heavy  heart,  Breezle,  I  left 
that  gloomy  library.  Light  and  hope 
seemed  quenched  together.  Of  course 
the  papers  were  the  first  thing  I  sought, 
there  I  soon  saw  the  melancholy  history 
your  grandfather  had  referred  to.  His 
wife  was  still  living — a  fact  of  which  I 
had  not  the  faintest  idea.  Yes,  Breezie, 
your  grandmother  was  at  that  time 
the  inmate  of  a  mad-house,  and,  it  seems, 
had  never  been  married  to  your  grand- 
father—" 

A  burst  of  tears  from  the  girl  here 
stopped  the  narrator. 

"  Dou't  cry,  darling,"  said  Cis,  "  I  can't 
ofo  on  if  vou  do.  You  ouo-ht  to  know  all 
this  wretched  story.  I  dou't  think  I 
could  shed  a  tear  about  it  now,  but  time 
was  when  they  trickled  like  molten  lead 
from  my  eye-lids  whenever  I  thought  of 
it." 

"  Oh,  papa !"    sobbed  the  girl,    "  what 
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agony  you  must  liave  gone  tbrougli.  Why 
tell  it  me?" 

"  You  must  know  it,  child,  the  why 
you  will  see  yourself  shortly.  I  won't 
dwell  on  that  trial.  It  was  brought  for 
the  release  of  your  grandmother  as  a  sane 
woman,  which  it  seems  she  had  become, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  her  brain  was 
seriously  affected  when  she  was  first  placed 
there.  She  was  a  person  of  much  lower 
station  in  life  than  your  grandfather,  and 
apparently  possessed  of  a  most  violent 
temper.  Their  life,  while  together,  I  fancy 
had  been  intensely  miserable,  till  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  passions,  conjoined  with  the 
use  of  opium,  impaired  her  reason,  which 
care  and  judicious  treatment  had  now  re- 
stored, 

"  Still,  what  was  all  this  to  me  ?  I 
only  felt  that  I  loved  Lucy  all  the  more 
dearly,  while  there  existed  the  far  greater 
necessity  for  my  offering  her  an  immediate 
liome.  Where  was  she  ?  I  wrote  a  re- 
spectful note  to  her  father,  to  say  all  this 
sad  affair  made  no  difference  in  my  feelings, 
and  asking  for  her  address.  I  got  no  an- 
swer.  I  called  at  the  Rectory.    Mr.  Rawson 
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had  left,  and  tlie  servants  knew  nothinp^  of 
liis  address  or  whereabouts,  nor  could  I 
ascertain  where  this  aunt  lived  with  whom 
Lucy  was  supposed  to  be  staying. 

"  God  only  knows  what  I  suffered  at 
that  time.  I  was  unremitting  in  my  search 
after  my  lost  one.  I  advertised ;  I  employed 
pohce  agents  ;  I  followed  clues  and  prose- 
cuted inquiries  in  every  direction.  One 
only  thing  could  I  ascertain,  that  Mr. 
Rawson  was  abroad  travelling  in  Germany, 
and  that  his  daughter  was  not  with  him. 

"Now,  Breezie,  my  child,"  and  Cis  laid 
a  solemn  stress  on  the  last  two  words, 
"  you  must  nerve  yourself  for  a  very  pain- 
ful disclosure."  He  drew  her  close  to 
him  and  kissed  her.  The  girl's  tearful 
eyes  and  earnest  face  showed  how  much 
she  was  enchained  by  the  story,  while  a 
slight  shudder  ran  through  her  frame  at 
his  words ;  but  she  nestled  closer  to  him, 
lifting  the  tear-stained  face  and  solemn 
eyes  to  his. 

"  Months  elapsed  before  I  obtained  a 
clue  to  your  mother's  retreat,  and  what  a 
clue  it  was  when  found  !  I  discovered 
her  at  last — "   here  his  voice  shivered   (I 

VOL.  II.  M 
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can  use  no  other  name  for  it),  "in  a  quiet 
country-house  near  London  ;  but  it  was  a 
maison  de  santa  !  and  she  was  under  sur- 
veillance. I  saw  her,  but  she  knew  me 
not.  She  was  very  docile  and  gentle,  and 
to  my  mixed  horror  and  astonishment, 
wore  a  wedding-ring  on  her  finger." 

A  passionate  burst  of  sobbing  from 
Breezie  here  interrupted  his  narration ; 
he  soothed  her  as  well  as  he  could. 

"  It's  hard,  but  you  must  hear  it  all. 
From  the  people  there,  I  learnt  that  she 
had  always  been  tractable  and  docile  from 
the  first.  She  was  very  quiet,  and  would 
sit  for  hours  watching  the  approach  to  the 
house,  ever  expecting  some  one,  and  con- 
stantly inquiring  if  her  husband  had  not 
arrived.  At  times  she  would  ask  pas- 
sionately for  you,  then  relapse  iuto  tears 
almost  hysterical.  Occasionally  she  would 
mention  my  name,  reproaching  herself  bit- 
terly with  the  wrong  she  had  done  me, 
this  again  followed  by  torrents  of  tears. 

"  She  had  been  brought  thither,  accom- 
panied by  you,  then  an  infant  in  arms,  by 
an  elderly  gentleman  they  told  me ;  and 
ft-om  the   description,  I  had  no   difficulty 
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in  recognising  jowv  grandfatlier,  who  Lad 
also  placed  you  out  to  nurse  in  a  neigh- 
bouring farm-house.  I  went  to  see  you, 
and  infant  as  you  were,  you  seemed  to 
take  to  me  from  the  first.  As  for  your 
poor  mother,  I  saw  her  constantly,  my 
presence  seemed  to  soothe  her  always; 
but  she  never  apparently  recognised  me 
till  the  day  of  her  death.  The  seeds  of 
consumption,  which  perchance  were  lying 
latent  in  her  constitution,  had  been  forced 
with  unnatural  rapidity  by  her  disease, 
and  a  few  months  afterwards,  she  breathed 
her  last  in  my  arms.  Two  or  three  hours 
before  her  death,  she  looked  at  me  earnest- 
ly for  some  minutes,  and  then  murmured 
'  poor  Cis  !' 

"  Well,  a  few  years  after  your  poor 
mother's  death,  your  grandfather  also 
died.  I  was  living  a  reckless  life,  then, 
Breezie.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  nothing 
left  to  live  for,  still  I  often  found  a  day  to 
run  down  and  take  a  look  at  you.  While 
your  grandfather  lived,  he  provided  for  3^ou 
punctually;  but  when  he  died,  which  he 
did  rather  suddenly,  he  left  no  will,  and 
what  property  he  had,  fell  to  distant  rela- 
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tives.  I  tried  in  vain  to  establish  some 
claim  upon  them  on  your  behalf;  but  was 
powerless.  They  wouldn't  recognize  you, 
and  I  hadn't  the  faintest  clue  to  your 
mother's  marriage.  In  fact,  except  the 
ring  on  her  finger,  there  was  none.  Whom 
your  mother  married,  for  I  feel  sure, 
Breezie,  darling,  she  did  marry,  I  to  this 
moment,  spite  of  every  inquiry  I  could 
institute,  have  no  idea.  So,  child,  I  took 
charge  of  you  and  brought  you  up  as  mine 
own.  Firstly,  in  memory  of  your  dear 
mother;  lastly,  for  your  sweet  self. 

"  Stop,  don't  interrupt  me,"  he  said,  to 
the  sobbing  girl,  who  was  endeavouring 
with  choked  voice  to  speak.  "  I  shall  have 
done  now  in  one  minu.te.  You  have  been 
to  me  more  a  daughter  than  most  fathers 
are  blest  with.  In  all  the  wild  moments 
that  followed  that  awful  crash  in  my  life, 
you  were  the  good  angel  that  saved  me 
from  utter  destruction — aye,  perhaps 
suicide.  The  necessity  of  taking  care  of 
my  little  Breezie,  once  more  brought  into 
play  and  a  healthy  state  an  intellect  well 
nigh  unhiDged  by  gambling,  debauchery 
and  despair.  Bohemian  as  my  life  has  since 
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been,  it  lias  had  an  object  in  it — I  have  had 
a  daughter  to  provide  for,  and  well,  my  dar- 
ling, have  I  been  repaid.  I  owe  you  a  debt 
instead  of  you  owing  me  one,  and  if  of  late 
years  I  have  had  an  uneasy  thought  con- 
nected with  you ;  it  has  been  the  dread  that 
that  unknown  father  might  reclaim  you." 

Slowly  she  disengaged  herself  from  his 
embrace,  and  stood  facing  him  as  he  sat. 
"  And  I  have  no  right  then  to  call  you 
father ;  but  I  still  may,  may  I  not  ?  yes, 
I  know  I  may,  I  see  it  in  your  face.  If  I 
thought  otherwise  I  should  die  ;  oh  !"  and 
she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  "  how  good 
you  have  been  to  me,  to  my  poor  mother 
too,  after  all  she  made  you  suffer." 

"  Daughter  of  mine  you  will  ever  be, 
till  death  do  us  part,"  said  Cis,  caressing 
her;  "  but  child,  you  know  I  cannot  have 
told  you  this  sad  story  for  nothing.  Can 
you  see  Avhy  ?" 

"  I  think  so,"  she  replied,  laying  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder.  "  Tell  me,  from 
that  day  to  this,  you  have  never  had  an 
idea  who  was  my  father  ?" 

"No,  I  have  not  the  slightest  clue  or 
suspicion." 
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"  And  you  think,  you  do  tliink,  though 
you  don't  know,  that  my  mother  was 
married  ?" 

"  I  believe  and  trust  so ;  but  with  the 
exception  that  she  wore  her  wedding  ring, 
I  know  nothing.  It  is  all  conjecture; 
what  chance  there  was  of  unravelling  the 
mystery  died  with  your  grandfather.  Fool 
that  I  was,  not  to  seek  him  out  while  he 
lived ;  but  an  interview  must  have  been 
so  inexpressibly  painful  to  both,  that  I 
shrank  from  it  at  the  time.  Of  course,  too, 
his  death  was  a  thiuo^  not  to  be  looked 
for  till  some  years  had  elapsed,  and  forgive 
me,  Breezie,  if  in  those  days  I  did  not 
recognize  of  how  vital  an  importance  the 
information  might  some  time  become  to 
you." 

"  Papa,  dear,"  she  said,  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck.  "  You  did  all  you 
could ;  you  took  care  of  poor  mamma, 
and  have  done  the  same  for  me  all  my 
life.  Wherever  or  whatever  my  real  father 
may  be,  in  my  eyes  you  will  always  be 
papa,  as  long  as  you  can  bear  with  me  as 
a  daughter — ah,  even  if  you  refused  to, 
which  I  know  you  never  will." 
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'*  Xever,  darling,  wliile  I  live  !"  replied 
Cis,  "  now,  answer  me  one  question,  do 
you  like  Travers  ?" 

Breezie  coloured  deeply,  and  hid  lier 
face  in  his  breast,  as  she  whispered,  "yes." 

"  And  has  he  ever  told  you  that  he  liked 
you  ?  Pshaw,  what  am  I  talking  about ; 
has  he  ever  told  you  he  loved  you  ?  Has 
he  ever  asked  you  to  marry  him?" 

"No,  papa,"  she  murmured,  "  he  never 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  Let  me  go  now,  I 
want  to  go  away  to  my  room  and  think 
it  all  over — my  head  aches,  I  know  it's 
foolish,"  said  Breezie,  smihng  faintly, 
"  but  I  feel  I  must  have  a  good  cry  over 
it  all,  and  think  it  out  in  my  own  way. 
I'll  tell  you  all  when  I'm  able." 

She  kissed  him  and  left  the  room. 

Long  Cis  sat  pondering  over  the  fire. 
Had  he  done  right  ?  Yes,  he  thought  so. 
It  was  better  by  far  she  should  know  all 
now,  than  to  have  the  hideous  story 
cropping  up  after  she  was  married,  or  for 
all  he  could  tell  after  she  was  engaged. 
She  was  not  the  girl  he  thought  her,  if 
she  left  her  lover  in  ignorance  of  her  posi- 
tion.     Maybe    she   would    refer   Travers 
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to  him;  well,  it  was  paiDful,  but  if  he 
came  as  Breezie's  accepted  lover,  he  would 
put  him  in  possession  of  as  much  of  the 
story  as  it  concerned  him  to  know.  In 
the  meantime  there  was  "copy"  wanted, 
and  Cis  sat  down  moodily  to  his  desk. 

And  what  happened  to  Breezie  P  The 
first  thing  the  girl  did  on  entering  her 
room,  was  to  lock  the  door;  then,  pushing 
back  the  masses  of  shining  brown  hair,  she 
stood  staring  at  herself  in  the  glass. 

"Am  I,"  she  murmured  to  herself, 
"destined  also  to  go  mad?  Shall  I  no 
longer  know  who  comes  near  me  ?  Shall 
my  love  of  painting,  poetry,  flowers,  and 
books  all  merge  into  one  vast  oblivion  ? 
Shall  I  be  conscious  too  of  nothing  but  the 
mere  animal  feehngs  of  warmth,  sunshine 
and  so  on  ?  Shall  I  set  looking  mechanically 
down  a  shadowy  avenue  for  him  who  never 
comes  ?  Is  all  this  world  that  looked  so 
bright  an  hour  ago,  to  become  a  mere 
chaos  ?  Shall  I  not  even  know  my  father  ? 
nay,  he's  not  my  father.  Shall  I  not  even 
know  him  ?"  Here  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
threw  herself  on  the  bed  in  a  paroxysm 
of  weeping. 
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Now  Breezie  was  not  one  of  those  young 
ladies  who,  under  the  plea  of  being  all 
soul,  decline  to  exercise  the  slightest  con- 
trol over  their  feelings.  If  her  last  mental 
soliloquy  savour  a  little  of  bombast,  re- 
member how  her  nerves  and  feelings  had 
been  tried  during;:  the  above-mentioned 
narrative.  Few  of  us,  I  think,  can  con- 
template the  idea  of  loss  of  intellect  with- 
out a  shudder,  even  when  no  thought 
of  such  a  calamity  actually  happening  to 
ourselves  presents  itself.  The  heritage 
of  insanity  strikes  terror  in  its  heirs. 
Judge  then  the  horror  with  which  this 
girl,  a  girl  too,  mind,  of  strong  affections 
and  vivid  imagination,  grappled  with  the 
fact  that  both  her  in  other  and  grand- 
mother had  been  inmates  of  an  asylum. 
It  was  enough  to  shake  the  strongest 
mind  of  man — much  more  the  delicate 
organisation  of  a  young  girl. 

Long  she  lay  struggling  with  her 
emotions,  then  rose  and  paced  the  apart- 
ment. Could  it  be  that  her  mind  was 
one  day  destined  to  become  a  blank  ?  'No  ; 
surely  the  merciful  Creator  had  not  be- 
stowed such  a  love  of  all  that  was  bright 
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and  beautiful  on  lier,  only  to  take  it  away 
again  and  leaA^e  her  to  a  terrible  living 
death.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  for  spite 
of  her  Bohemian  bringing  up,  poor  Breezie 
had  a  religion,  perhaps  more  instinctive 
than  accurate  in  the  broad  truths  of 
Christianity;  but  which,  for  all  that,  had 
more  of  the  pure  spirit  thereof  than  is 
contained  in  the  creed  of  many  unctuous 
saints,  who,  with  Scripture  ever  on  their 
lips,  manifest  in  their  lives  but  little  of 
the  practical  part  of  that  religion  they  pro- 
fess so  loudly. 

She  rose  comforted,  and  then  again  her 
great  sorrow  fell  upon  her.  She  was  but 
mundane  after  all.  May  be  it  was  very 
wrong  of  her  so  soon  to  turn  again  to  the 
affairs  of  this  life  ;  but  Breezie,  poor  thing, 
was  no  saint,  she  was  but  a  warm-hearted 
girl  who  had  cried  in  her  agony  to  her 
Maker. 

Once  more  she  thought  of  her  lover. 
How  should  she  meet  him  next?  The 
sun  of  her  existence  seemed  eclipsed. 
All  must  be  over  between  them  now. 
How  bright  the  world  had  looked  one 
short  hour  ago.     How  dreary  and  dismal 
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all  seemed  now.  Yes,  she  could  never  be 
Ms.  jN^ot  only  was  the  taint  of  insanity  in 
her  veins ;  but  there  was  even  a  stigma  on 
her  birth.  Had  her  mother  been  truly 
married  ?  Oli  !  yes,  she  must  have  been  ; 
but  to  whom  ?  How  was  she  to  ascertain 
that  ?  Had  not  he  whom  she  had  so  long 
called  fatherj  and  of  whose  love  she  could 
not  doubt,  told  her  that  he  saw  no  way  of 
solving  that  mystery. 

Why  had  he  told  her  ?  Ah,  she  saw 
only  too  clearly.  He  would  not  have 
given  her  unnecessary  pain.  He  saw  it 
as  she  did.  It  was  impossible  she  could 
wed  Jack  Travers.  Then  she  fell  to  won- 
dering. Did  anybody  else  know  all  this 
dreadful  story  ?  Was  Mrs.  Bartley  ac- 
quainted with  it  ?  Did  any  other  of  her 
acquaintance  know  the  truth ;  that  she 
was  an  imposter,  with  no  right  to  the 
name  she  bore  ?  Breezie's  face  flushed 
again  at  the  idea  that  she  was  actually 
nameless  ! 

Tortured  with  such  thoughts,  she  at 
length  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  she 
must  know  more,  or,  at  all  events,  have 
these  points  cleared  up  for  her  guidance. 
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Having  bathed  lier  face  and  re-arranged 
her  hair,  she  once  more  descended  the 
stairs  and  entered  the  drawing-room. 

Cis  was  writing  steadily  at  his  desk ; 
but  raised  his  head  and  put  down  his  pen 
at  her  entrance. 

"  My  darling !"  he  said,  rising  and 
coming  towards  her.  "  This  shock  has 
been  too  much  for  you.  Sit  down  in  this- 
big  chair." 

"  Papa,"  she  replied,  with  a  faint  smile; 
"  my  head  aches  cruelly.  I  have  been 
shaken  to  pieces.  Thank  you,"  she  con- 
tinued, gently,  as  Cis  conducted  her  in  a 
huge  arm-chair,  generally  his  own  peculiar 
resting  place. 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  all  very  painful 
for  you  to  hear,"  he  said,  after  a  silence 
of  some  few  minutes.  "  I  thouo-ht  over 
the  question  for  a  long  time,  whether  it 
was  necessary  you  should  know  all  this. 
1  hope  I  have  not  pained  you  needlessly ; 
but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  at  last,  it  was 
only  right  you  should." 

"  I  know  you  wouldn't  have  told  me 
otherwise,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice;  "but 
now  I  must  know  more.      Does    auyone 
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else  know,  or  suspect  this  ?  Does  Belle 
know  anything  of  it  ?" 

"  She !  certainly  not.  To  the  best  of 
my  belief  neither  does  any  one  of  my 
friends.  Some  of  the  older  amongst  them 
may  indistinctly  recollect  the  sad  story  of 
my  engagement  with  your  poor  mother, 
that  melancholy  trial,  and  perhaps  a  very 
few  may  know  so  much  of  your  mother's 
end  as  I  have  told  you,  that  is  as  far  as 
refers  to  her  loss  of  reason  and  subse- 
quent death." 

"  For  whom  then,"  muttered  the  girl, 
"  do  they  take  me  ?" 

"  For  my  daughter.  That's  easily  ac- 
counted for.  Immediately  after  your 
mother's  death  I  went  abroad,  and  for 
some  years  lived  backwards  and  forwards 
a  good  deal  between  this  and  the  con- 
tinent. At  your  grandfather's  death  I 
took  you  abroad,  where,  as  you  know, 
you  were  brought  up.  When  some 
twelvemonths  or  so  ago  I  brought  you 
back  to  this  country  for  the  first  time  with 
me,  it  was  easy  to  tell  the  few  it  concerned 
that  I  had  been  married,  and  lost  my  wife 
years  ago  in  Germany — as   abroad,  I  had 
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always  said  your  mother  had  died  in  Eng- 
land.  When  I  urged  your  claims  on 
your  mother's  relations,  I  found  them  peo- 
ple living  far  away  in  the  country.  In  ray 
wandering  life,  my  associates  thought 
nothing  more  likely  than  I  should  have 
married  somewhere  abroad,  and  were 
little  likely  to  ask  any  particulars.  No, 
the  secret  of  your  birth  rests  really  with 
people  as  unknown  to  me,  as  who  was  your 
mother's  husband." 

"  How  good  you  have  been  to  me ! 
Thank  you,  I  will  go  and  lie  down  a  little 
now.  Don't  be  afraid,"  she  said  ear- 
nestly, seeing  his  grieved  anxious  face,  "  I 
intend  to  be  very  brave  about  it  all,  I 
ought  for  your  sake ;  but  it  comes  hard, 
you  know,  just  at  first ;  by  and  by  I  shall 
meet  it  better." 

She  rose  and  left  the  room  as  she 
spoke. 

Cis  sat  staring  into  the  fire.  He  was 
chewing  over  again  all  those  old  me- 
mories. The  ruin  of  his  life.  AVhat  he 
had  thought  to  be  in  those  days.  What 
it  had  all  come  to.  What  he  was  now. 
He  mused  over  that  first  recklessness  that 
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had  come  upon  him  at  that  time.  His 
wild,  reckless  campaign  on  the  turf.  The 
fierce  orgies  of  those  days.  The  after- 
strugj-o^les  for  a  livelihood.  The  softeninsf 
influence  that  the  chars^e  of  Breezie  had 
ever  had  on  him.  How  of  late  years  she 
had  been  his  pride  and  delight.  Then  he 
thought  savagely  of  poor  Jack  Travers 
who  had  necessitated  all  this  disclosure. 

"Well,"  he  thought,  "if  not  he  it 
must  soon  have  been  some  other ;  a  girl 
with  all  her  attractions  was  not  likely  to 
wait  lonof  for  a  lover.  Was  he  s^ood 
enough  for  her  ?  No,  but  who  was ;  who 
would  fairly  appreciate  her  warm  generous 
nature.  What  would  she  do  about  it? 
Would  she  tell  her  lover  all  ?  Ah,  well," 
he  thought,  "  she  must  judge  that  for 
herself,  poor  child,"  and  Cis  turned 
moodily  to  resume  his  work. 

Yes,  he  was  not  the  first  who  had  built 
up  to  himself  an  idol  of  fair  china,  that 
had  proved  but  very  common  clay  in  the 
sequel.  Our  goddesses  turn  out  not  only 
women,  but  very  weak  and  foolish  women 
ofttimes.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
would    say,    that   he   who    builds   upon  a 
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woman's  love  buildeth  upon  sand;  but 
verily  while  tlie  glamour  of  love  is  upon 
them,  men  sometimes  found  their  scheme 
of  future  happiness  upon  very  shifty  foun- 
dations. There  are  blanks  as  well  as 
prizes  in  love's  everlasting  lottery.  May 
ye  who  have  drawn  the  latter  be  duly 
thankful  for  the  blessing. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EE.TECTED    ADDRESSES. 

Some  week  or  so  after  Langton's  ex- 
planation "witli  Breezie,  Jack  Travers 
might  have  been  seen  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  the  mail  train  on  his  way  to 
town.  "We  last  took  leave  of  this  gentle- 
man on  the  rail  in  a  rather  depressed  state 
of  mind.  To-day  we  find  him  sanguine, 
nervous,  and  excitable.  Perpetual  drop- 
ping will  wear  away  the  hardest  stone, 
and  Jack,  by  perpetual  applications  for 
leave  on  every  possible  plea,  in  defiance  of 
every  hint  or  rebufiP,  had  at  last  wrung  an 
unwilling  consent  to  a  week's  leave  from 
his  commandino-  oflB.cer. 

What  a  mistake  it  is  ever  yielding  an  un- 
willing consent.  Refuse  or  yield  grace- 
fully, whatever  your  opinion  may  be. 
Should  you  do  the  reverse,  the  recipient 
goes  away  ungrateful.  "  Yes,"  he  tells  his 
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fidiis  Achates,  "  I  have  bored  or  bullied  him 
into  giving  me  what  I  want  at  last."  Ye, 
in  high  places,  should  stick  to  your  refusals 
or  give  williugly.  The  applicant  who, 
after  repeated  negatives,  carries  his  point, 
will  speak  more  disparagingly  of  you, 
than  he  to  whom  you  said  a  firm  and  final 
*No.' 

Upon  what  plea  Jack  had  finally  car- 
ried his  point,  I  don't  know.  He  was  once 
more  speeding  to  town  in  all  the  state  of 
nervous  agitation  that  characterizes  an  un- 
accepted and  earnest  lover.  Men,  when  they 
are  serious  in  their  love,  are  apt  to  be 
difl&dent  of  their  merits,  more  especially 
those  who,  like  Jack  Travers,  are  conscious 
of  having  but  few  worldly  advantages  to 
adduce  in  their  behalf.  The  clergy  have  one 
advantage  over  those  of  other  professions 
on  this  point,  they  are  always  in  the  way. 

"  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder," 

may  be  a  very  pretty  poetical  sentiment ; 
but  upon  the  whole  I  think  I  should  pre- 
fer to  be  present.  I  don't  recommend 
young  men  as  a  rule  to  fancy  their  sweet- 
hearts are  all  Penelopes ;  the  shorter 
they    make    their    absences     the    better, 
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depend  upon  it.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  be 
consoled ;  it  is  not  bad  fun  being  the  con- 
soler. Things  get  out  of  shape  upon  these 
occasions,  and  in  mutually  bemoaning 
your  absence,  it  is  odds  they  forget  you 
altogether. 

Jack  meditated  a  good  deal  during  his 
journey.  He  had  no  friends  to  consult — 
no  relations  near  enough  to  make  their 
consent  a  matter  of  import.  Upon  the 
few  knotty  points  of  his  life,  usually  con- 
sisting of  financial  difficulties  or  an  unpro- 
mising Derby  book,  Jack  was  accustomed 
to*  consult  his  friend  Herries — generally 
after  the  manner  of  such  applicants, 
paying  no  earthly  attention  to  his  advice 
when  he  had  got  it.  But  Herries  had  been 
the  confidante  of  so  many  of  Jack's  affaires 
de  cceur,  that  he  shrank  from  confidinsr 
this  to  him,  principally  because  he  had 
never  before  been  so  genuinely  in  earnest. 

He  pondered  a  good  deal  upon  his 
chance  of  success,  recalling,  as  men  do 
upon  such  occasions,  favourable  smiles 
and  favourable  nothings,  things  that  only 
lovers  can  notice  or  think  about.  Then 
again,    what  light  was  Langton  likely  to 
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see  it  in.  Was  lie  likely  to  give  liis 
daughter  to  a  man  of  such  moderate 
income  ?  Jack  guessed  pretty  correctly 
that  Breezie  had  no  fortune  of  her  own. 
Langton  might  point  out  to  him  that  he 
possessed  but  slender  means  on  which  to 
support  a  wife.  "  Ah  !"  thought  Jack,  "  if 
I  hadn't  been  such  a  fool  in  my  younger 
days,  I  might  have  been  pretty  fairly  off 
now,  and  had  something  to  offer  her 
besides  myself.  Confound  it !  to  think  of 
all  the  '  good  things'  I've  been  in  which 
just  missed  '  coming  off.'  Gad  !  I  must 
have  been  born  under  the  most  unlucky 
star  in  Christendom." 

On  whirled  the  train,  rushing  through 
the  Berkshire  down  and  woodland,  while 
Jack's  brain  whirled  in  rapid  unison  with 
it.  Byron  has  said  that  rapid  locomo- 
tion is  favourable  to  thought,  and  hath 
not  De  Quincy  wi'itten  the  "  Glory  of 
Motion."  Hurrah  !  here  we  are  at  Pad- 
dington.  How  delighted  our  ancestors 
must  have  been  at  reaching  their  destina- 
tion in  those  jolly  days  of  fast  coaches. 
One  thing,  if  they  did  not  travel  so  quick, 
neither    did    they    live    as    fast     as    we 
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do  in  these  days.  They  lasted  longer,  and 
had  not  "  done  everything"  by  the  time 
they  were  thirty.  It  is  an  open  question 
on  which  side  the  advantage  lies.  If  we 
laugh  at  their  innocence  at  thirty,  I  think 
they  could  have  turned  the  tables  at  fifty. 
Those  fine  old  "two  bottle  of  port"  men, 
what  constitutions  they  must  have  had 
compared  to  this  feeble  generation  ? 

Jack  drove  to  his  lodgings,  dressed, 
and  then  walked  down  to  his  club.  "  The 
Thermopolium"  was  not  apt  to  be  lively  in 
these  winter  months.  The  members  of  that 
institution  were  for  the  most  part  out  of 
town,  hunting,  shooting,  &c.,  or  supposed 
to  be,  though,  some  of  them  did  their  field 
sports  in  obscure  foreign  watering  places, 
and  much  edified  their  friends  by  their 
graphic  description  of  tremendous  bags, 
when  the  fierce  whirl  of  London  life  began 
again.  Those  that  were  there  dined 
sulkily  by  themselves,  and  upon  being 
accosted,  seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to 
explain  their  presence  in  town  on  the 
score  of  "  passing  through,"  though  the 
club  porter  could  easily  have  exposed  such 
transparent  mendacity. 
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Jack  was  progressing  tlirougli  the  usual 
cutlet  and  pint  of  pale  slierry,  the  prosaic 
rendering  of  the  Lucullus  like  banquet 
which  the  women  of  England,  in  the  fer- 
tility of  their  imaginations  are  wont  to 
regard  as  a  club  dinner,  when  he  was 
dehghted  by  seeing  the  table  next  him 
occupied  by  Coningsby  Clarke.  They  ex- 
change greetings  warmly,  after  the  manner 
of  travellers  in  "  the  desert." 

"  What  brings  you  here  at  this  time  of 
year  ?     Why  are  you  not  hunting  ?" 

"  Have  been,"  quoth  the  Hussar.  "  My 
present  object  in  town  is  to  dine.  Don't 
you  know  that  my  present  mihtary  resi- 
dence is  a  remote  part  of  Ireland.  No 
use  telling  you  the  name,  it  would  convey 
no  hght  to  your  understanding.  Man  may 
hunt ;  but  man  must  dine,  at  least  occa- 
sionally. I  haven't  for  some  months.  Such 
a  mess,  I  give  you  my  honour  you  can't 
conceive.  Whether  it's  our  fault  or  the 
country's  I  don't  know ;  but  if  I  hadn't 
got  leave  without,  I  think  I  should  have 
been  justified  in  applying  for  a  medical 
board.  I  think,"  continued  Coningsby 
plaintively,    "  it  must  be  the  country,  for 
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old  Jack  Bolders,  who  manages  our  es- 
tablisliment,  is  a  good  fellow  and  likes  his 
dinner." 

"  Don't  know  ;  but  I  should  think  it's 
the  head  of  your  mess,  more  than  the 
country  that  is  in  fault." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Coningsby,  "  but  then 
you've  never  been  there.  You  don't  know 
what  the  country  is.  It  produces  white 
boys,  and  orange  boys,  and  all  sorts  of 
boys,  turf  donkeys  and  beggars  ;  but  as 
for  anything  to  eat,  except  salmon,  no- 
thing !  Potatoes  are  quite  a  delusion  since 
the  famine,  their  bacon  is  most  inferior  ;  of 
course  there's  eggs,  they  can't  adulterate 
them,  though  even  the  hens,  judging  by 
the  eggs  we  get  at  our  mess,  are  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  to  keep  their  productions 
till  they  are  more  full  flavoured  than  one 
generally  cares  about." 

Here  Coningsby  became  involved  in  a 
tremendous  conference  with  the  wine 
butler  on  the  subject  of  some  particular 
champagne. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Jack,  "do  yon 
ever  see  anything  of  Delpre,  now  ?" 

"  No.     You   see   I've   been    out    of    it 
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lately;  but  I  fancy  you'd  meet  him  on 
pretty  nearly  any  race  course  in  England. 
I  hear  he's  *  in'  with  a  very  shady  lot, 
legs,  Jews,  and  that  sort.  A  set  who 
make  money  and  are  not  at  all  particular 
how." 

*'  Don't  think  he'd  many  compunctions 
of  that  sort  when  he  left  us.  How  long 
are  you  in  town  for  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  till  I'm  tired  of  it,  I 
suppose.  I  half  promised  to  go  down 
and  shoot  next  week  with  Chirper  Cher- 
riton — know  him  ?" 

"  No.  But  he  was  in  the  *  Bays'  wasn't 
he?" 

"  That's  the  man ;  they  call  him  Chirper 
on  account  of  his  wonderful  whistle  and 
general  chirpy  character.  Sort  of  fellow 
who  can  sit  up  all  night,  and  then  sing  a 
comic  song  preliminary  to  eating  a  tre- 
mendous breakfast.  I  heard  such  a  good 
story  of  him  the  other  day." 

"  Go  on,  what  was  it  ?" 

"  Well,  the  Chirper's  got  a  nicish  little 
property  down  in  Bedfordshire,  not  very 
big  you  know,  but  well  preserved  and  all 
that   sort   of   thing,    very   tidy  shooting. 
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Last  year  he  was  introduced  to  a  rich  old 
uncle  of  his  wife's,  who'd  been  grilling  his 
liver  and  stacking  up  rupees  in  the  East 
somewhere  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  Chirper  thought  him  worth  culti- 
vating, more  especially  as  he  seemed  to  take 
a  fancy  rather  to  his  wife,  whom  he  hadn't 
seen  since  she  was  quite  a  child.  So  he 
told  him  if  he'd  come  and  look  them  up 
in  November,  he'd  give  him  fairish  claret 
and  rather  pretty  cover  shooting.  The 
Chirper  thought  no  more  about  it,  he 
had  shot  his  covers  all  but  a  couple  he 
was  keeping  up  for  the  race  week.  He'd 
got  a  party  coming  to  stay  with  him  for 
that — some  '  pals'  who  would  chaff  hottish 
and  give  him  a  restless  time  of  it  if  they 
didn't  find  pheasants.  When  one  morn- 
ing's post  brought  an  avuncular  letter,  to 
say  he'd  be  with  him  next  week  for  a  day 
or  two  at  those  covers  of  bis.  The  Chirper 
was  horrified,  couldn't  ask  the  uncle  for 
the  race  week  instead,  he  was  full  to  the 
garrets  for  that  event.  Talked  it  over 
with  the  keeper.  No,  couldn't  touch 
those  covers,    that  wasn't  to  be  thought 
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of.     Talked  it  over  witli  the  wife,  slie  hit 
it  oflP — clever  woman. 

"  '  Uncle  Antony  don't  know  mucli  about 
shooting,'  she  said,  'just  try  my  scheme.' 

"  Well,  on  the  wife's  advice,  he  told  his 
keeper  to  send  over  to  the  fellow  who  took 
his  game,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  hares  and 
pheasants  or  so  for  the  day.  Of  course,  at 
that  notice,  they  couldn't  get  'em  alive,  but 
they  got  'em  dead !  which,  according  to 
Mrs.  Cherriton's  plan,  was  quite  as  good. 
Then  he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Jim  Chip- 
pendel,  an  ally  of  his,  telhng  him  to  come 
over  and  shoot.  Of  course  he  told  Jim 
all  about  it.  Keepers,  beaters,  everybody 
were  all  well  up  in  their  parts,  and  then 
they  started  at  a  cover  that  had  already 
been  polished  off  pretty  close. 

"  They  put  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
centre,  and  the  fan  began.  Hare  to  the 
right,  mark,  cock;  bang,  bang  went  Jim. 
Cock  over — bang,  bang  went  the  Chir- 
per,  and  so  they  went  on.  At  the  end  of 
each  beat,  the  dead  hares  and  pheasants 
came  tumbling  out  of  the  game-bags,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  day,  they  laid  out  their 
two  hundred  head  or  so. 
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" '  Sinful  this  blazing  cartridges  at 
nothing,'  whispered  Jim.  '  How  unlucky 
you  are,  Mr.  Douglas.' 

"  '  Quite  disgusting,'  said  the  Chirper. 
*  nothing  ever  seems  to  come  your  way,' 
and  he  whistled  '  II  Bacio '  most  melo- 
diously. 

"  '  Yes  ;  I  am  unlucky,  I  can't  even  see 
'em.' 

"  All  the  tobacco  in  Jim's  pipe,  I  hear, 
seemed  to  get  into  his  throat  at  this,  and 
made  him  quite  hysterical. 

"  However,  the  end  of  it  was,  the  old 
gentleman  went  away  much  pleased,  said 
he  had  had  two  capital  days'  cover  shoot- 
ing, although  personally,  he'd  been  un- 
lucky. 

"  '  The  fact  is,  my  dear,'  he  said,  to 
Mrs.  Cherriton,  on  leaving ;  '  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  come  to  spectacles  soon. 
My  sight's  not  what  it  was,  and  I  can't 
hear  birds  get  up  as  these  young  fellows 
do.'  Of  course  there  was  something  to 
shoot;  but  it's  a  dodge  to  make  a  day  out 
of  a  baddish  cover,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  quite  swallow  all  your  yarns, 
Coningsby,"  laughed  Jack,  "  but  it's  pos- 
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sible  that  might  be  true.  Anyway,  it's 
too  good  a  story  to  pick  to  pieces.  Deuce 
take  the  fellow  who  won't  take  a  story  as 
it  comes  !" 

"  Quite  right,  sort  of  brute  who  wants 
it  proved  legally  by  six  perjured  witnesses. 
No,  that's  a  fact,  Jack,  that  is  as  facts  go 
now-a-days." 

The  morrow  afternoon  found  Jack  on 
his  way  to  Fulham.  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the 
maid-servant,  in  answer  to  his  ring. 
"Miss  Langtou  is  at  home."  Would  he 
step  up  into  the  drawing-room  ? 

Jack  ascended  the  stairs,  and  Breezie 
stepped  forward  to  welcome  him.  She 
had  been  busy  at  her  easel,  by  the  side  of 
which  he  had  already  passed  so  many 
golden  hours,  when,  if  there  jvas  little 
work  done,  both  the  artist  and  her  ad- 
mirer had  been  extremely  well  satisfied- 
with  the  results  of  the  afternoon's  labour. 
Misgivings  came  over  him  on  her  greeting. 
It  was  not  the  warm  sun-shiny  welcome 
he  had  been  used  to.  There  was  a  con- 
strained coldness  which,  though  not  easy  to 
describe,  everyone  can  understand.  Who  of 
us  have  not  at  some  time  experienced  it  ? 
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Under  these  circumstances,  of  course, 
they  talked  of  all  sorts  of  indifferent 
topics.  Jack  was  anxious  to  know  how 
Mrs.  Bartley  was,  and  where.  Laura  and 
Lyttlereck's  engagement  was  discussed 
and  dismissed.  Breezie  even  manifested 
intense  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  o-ood 
people  of  Milton,  of  whom  she  had  never 
as  yet  heard,  and  could  never  expect  to  hear 
again.  It  was  the  skirmishing  before  the 
battle ;  the  fitful  gusts  before  the  storm. 
Two  people  whose  passions  are  mutually 
involved,  cannot  continue  to  talk  platitudes 
long.  It  is  squibbing  over  a  magazine. 
A  spark  must  light  it  ere  many  minutes 
have  elapsed.  Breezie  felt  that  the  situa- 
tion was  unbearable.  She  could  stand  it 
no  longer. 

Eising,  she  said,  "  That  she  would  go 
and  look  for  papa ;  he  would  be  so 
annoyed  if  he  missed  seeing  Mr.  Travers." 

Whizz  !  the  spark  has  caught !  the  ex- 
plosion is  imminent ! 

Jack's  mind  was  thoroughly  made  up ; 
that  the  moment  was  unpropitious  he  felt 
intuitively.  The  Fates  were  against  him, 
he  knew ;  as  men  have  known  before  on 
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occasions  of  migbtier  import,  if  woman 
will  allow  that  in  man's  life  there  can  be 
such.  Still,  he  felt  if  he  was  to  speak  to- 
day at  all,  it  must  be  now.  Stopping 
Breezie  on  her  way  to  the  door,  he  said  : 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Langton ;  we  have 
been  talking  nonsense — at  least,  I  have. 
Will  you  listen  to  me  patiently  for  five 
minutes  ?" 

Breezie  flushed,  but  sat  down  as  she 
replied : 

"  I  think  I.  had  better  not.  I  hnow  I 
had  better  not.     Let  me  sfo." 

"  I  will  detain  you  but  a  few  minutes ; 
but  what  I  have  to  say  I  came  determined 
to  tell  you.  It  may  be  egregious  folly, 
vanity,  presumption ;  but  I  hoped  when 
I  came  here  to-day,  to  induce  you  to  listen 
to  me.  That  I  love  you  dearly,  you  know 
as  well  as  if  I  had  said  so  sooner.  No 
woman  could  be  in  ignorance  of  that  love. 
I  have  tried  hard  to  gain  j^ours  in  return, 
I  had  hoped  with  some  success.  To-day 
3^our  manner  frightens  me.  What  has 
risen  up  between  us  ?  Breezie,  will  you 
be  my  wife  ?  I  have  but  little  to  offer 
you,  but  you  can  never  be  more  truly  and 
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honestly  loved.  If  you  will  take  me, 
believe  me,  no  sorrow  or  care  that  man 
can  avert,  shall  ever  come  near  you. 
Never  shall  wife  be  cherished  more  ten- 
derly than  you." 

He  took  her  hand  here,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  she  left  it  passively  in  his,  then 
she  withdrew  it  hastily,  and  rose  from  her 
chair. 

"  Mr.  Travers,  I  must  thank  you  for 
the  honour  you  have  done  me ;  but  it 
cannot  be." 

"  But  why,  Breezie,  dearest  ?  Surely 
I  cannot  have  made  such  a  mistake  ?  If 
ever  woman's  eyes  spoke  love,  yours  have. 
I  know  your  nature  well.  You  are  no 
heartless  coquette.  It  is  not  in  you  to 
make  a  man  love  you  for  the  pleasm^e  of 
throwing  him  off  like  a  soiled  glove.  If 
you  never  loved  me,  why  make  me  think 
so  ?  I'll  not  beheve  so  vilely  of  you,  as  to 
think  you  have  brought  me  to  your  feet  to 
gratify  your  vanity." 

"  And  you  are  right,"  she  murmured 
involuntarily ;  "  but  forget  all  that  has 
been  between  us.  Think  what  you  wiU  of 
me,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to   defend  my- 
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self.  Think  I  have  behaved  badly — think 
me  heartless,  vain,  untrue  ;  but  still  think 
that  all  is  over  between  us." 

"  I  will  not  think  that,"  he  continued 
sadly.  "  Give  me  some  inkling  of  the 
truth,  Breezie.  You  can't  be  sporting 
with  an  honest  love  ?  Will  you  say  you 
don't  love  me,  you  can't  love  me  !" 

"  You  try  me  hard,"  she  replied  proudly. 
"  You  ask  questions,  sir,  that  fall  hardly 
within  your  province.  Enough ;  I  have 
told  you  that  I  cannot  marry  you." 

She  had  to  call  all  her  pride  to  her  ai^, 
poor  girl,  for  she  knew  that  she  loved  him 
dearly,  and  in  his  eyes  must  appear  to  be 
treating  him  disgracefully. 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  "  and  did  I  not  know 
you  better  than  you  know  yourself,  I 
would  take  your  answer,  sadly  and  sorrow- 
fully it  may  be;  but  you  are  not  telhng 
me  all.  I  want  to  know  why  you  have 
changed  so  suddenly." 

"  It  can  matter  little  what  my  reasons 
may  be.  You  have  had  my  answer ;  it  is 
unkind,  unmanly  to  press  me  further." 

"  Breezie  Langton,"  he  returned  in  a 
steady  voice.     "  If  there   was   one  thing 
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more  tliau  another  I  reverenced  in  yon,  it 
was  your  truthfulness.  My  unswerving, 
impHcit  faith  in  that  alone  gave  me  courage 
to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.  I  have  seen 
plenty  of  flirtation  and  coquetting  in  my 
time,  but  it  is  not  in  you.  I  see  I  am 
wounding  you.  I  will  ask  no  more.  You 
tell  me  it  can  never  be,  that  my  cause  is 
hopeless.  You  refuse  to  give  me  any 
reason  for  so  deciding-.  Be  it  so  :  nothino- 
shall  shake  my  faith  in  your  rectitude. 
For  what  reason  you  have  led  me  to  hope 
tjiat  I  might  win  you,  only  to  reject  me 
when  I  speak,  I  can't  tell ;  but  1  can- 
not believe  that  you  have  condescended 
merely  to  gratify  your  vanity." 

Breezie's  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  face 
flushed.  Drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
height,  she  answered  him. 

"  You  do  me  no  more  than  justice.  It 
may  be  unmaidenly,  it  may  be  unwomanly 
to  tell  you  so ;  but  as  you  have  believed 
in  me,  so  1  believe  in  you.  I  tell  you  now 
that  I  love  you  ;  how  dearly  you  may  never 
know,  and  never  more  than  at  this  mi- 
nute, when  I  tell  you  I  can  never  be  jonr 
wife.     I  cannot  tell  you  more,    you  must 
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rest  contented  with  tlie  bare  fact,  that 
things  have  come  to  my  knowledge  since 
we  last  met  that  have  made  it  impossible. 
Believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  had  I  known 
what  I  now  do  sooner,  I  would  have 
spared  you  this  pain." 

Here  her  voice  gave  way.  Jack  Sj^rang 
towards  her ;  for  a  few  seconds  she 
yielded  to  his  embrace.  Passionate  kisses 
fell  warm  upon  her  cheek ;  words  of  love 
were  whispered  in  her  ear ;  her  head 
rested  on  his  breast.  Suddenly  she  extri- 
cated herself  from  his  arms. 

"Good  bye!"  she  exclaimed.  "May 
God  bless  and  ever  prosper  you  !  Think 
as  kindly  of  me  as  you  can  !"  and  she  was 
gone. 

Jack  stood  like  one  stunned.  What  did 
it  all  mean?  She  loved  him — what  was 
this  mysterious  affair  which  forbade  her  to 
marry  him.  Yes,  that  was  the  only  thing 
to  do — he  would  wait  and  see  Langton ; 
tell  him  all  and  hear  what  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  it's  the  old  story,"  thought  Jack, 
"  1  haven't  money  enough.  Langton  has 
been  telling  her  that  she  will  have  nothing, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  speak  of.     That  it's 
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a  mere  girlish  folly  and  she  must  give  me 
up.  He's  right,  I  suppose,  but  I'll  stay 
and  have  it  out  with  him  ;  I'll  never  give 
Breezie  up  till  she  gives  me." 

A  less  sano'uine  lover  mio-ht  have 
thought  that  she  had  done  so  in  the  in- 
terview just  terminated ;  but  that  idea 
never  occurred  to  Jack.  After  the  manner 
of  the  men  that  win  in  the  long  run,  Jack 
thought  there  was  but  a  difficulty  to  get 
over.  Women  seldom  marry  those  who 
first  tell  them  they  love  them,  but  those 
who  keep  on  continually  telling  them  so. 
They  may  not  even  like  the  man  at  first ; 
but  they  marry  him  in  the  end.  They  can- 
not help  feeling  the  compliment  implied  by 
the  steady  devotion  that  nothing  can  repel. 
They  yield  at  last — at  times  to  repent 
bitterly.  Husbands  sometimes  revenge 
themselves  for  their  servitude,  and  lead 
Rachel  a  very  hard  life  of  it  afterwards. 
A  step  on  the  stairs  interrupted  Jack's 
musings,  and  Cis  Langton  entered  the 
room. 

The  usual  greetings  passed,  and  then 
Travers  plunged  at  once  in  medias  res. 
He  told  his  story,  and  told  it  well,  as  men 
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are  apt  to  do  when  deeply  moved  and  tliey 
speak  in  earnest.  "  I  love  her  honestly 
and  truly,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  1  know 
I  am  far  from  being  rich,  but  we  should 
have  enough  to  get  along  on.  God  knows, 
hundreds  more  worthy  may  seek  her  hand. 
Tell  me  what  you  think — what  you  object 
to.     It  may  be  remedied." 

"Stop  a  moment,"  replied  Cis,  "and 
don't  interrupt  me  till  I  have  finished.  I 
don't  disguise  to  you  that  I  think  Breezie 
might  have  done  better ;  but  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  providing  she  marries  a 
straight-forward  honest  gentleman,  which 
I  know  you  to  be,  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion. You  would  be  poor  ;  she  has  never 
known  what  it  is  to  be  rich.  There  were 
certain  circumstances  in  Breezie's  family 
history,  which,  perhaps  foolishly,  though 
fi'om  a  desire  of  sparing  her  pain,  I  never 
communicated  to  her  till  some  few  days 
ago.  They  have  affected  her  deeply. 
They  were  as  painful  for  me  to  relate  as 
for  her  to  listen  to.  My  only  advice  to  her 
was  never  to  engage  herself  to  any  man, 
to  whom  she  could  not  first  confide  that 
paiul'ul  titory." 
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"  Good  lieaTens  !"  burst  in  Jack  con- 
temptuously, "  why  didn't  she — as  if  any 
family  history  could  make  the  slightest 
difference  to  me.  If  half  her  relations  had 
committed  forgery,  and  the  remainder 
arson,  what  should  I  care  ?  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  don't  know  what  I'm  saying,  I 
could  say  anything." 

"  Well,  Travers,"  said  Cis  smiling, 
"  our  family  secrets  are  not  quite  of  the 
tremendous  nature  you  suppose.  Still, 
I'm  speaking  to  you  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence ;  our  secret  is  one  which  would 
make  some,  scandal  and  talk  even  in  our 
little  world,  though  you  may  believe  me, 
when  I  say  no  blame  could  attach  to 
Breezie  or  myself.  But  the  world  is  hard 
in  its  judgments.  You  might  feel  it 
deepty,  if  that  world  you  live  in  turned 
round  with  its  envenomed  tooth  on  your 
wife,  innocent  as  you  knew  her  to  be, 
soon  after  your  marriage.  jSTo,  Breezie 
is  right,  unless  she  can  entrust  you  with  her 
secret,  she  can  give  you  no  other 
answer." 

"God  help  me!"  said  Jack,  "and  is 
some  miserable   scruple  hke  this  to  part 
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us.  Some  mock  idea  of  pride  on  her 
part.  When  I  ask  her  to  marry  me,  do  I 
not  expect  to  bear  her  burdens,  her  trials, 
her  sorrows — to  participate  in  her  griefs, 
to  shield  her  as  much  as  in  me  lies  from 
all  such  ?  She  loves  me,  she  said  so,  and 
are  our  two  loves  to  be  crushed  out, 
destroyed  for  a  mistaken  want  of  trust  in 
him  to  whom  she  has  already  given  her 
heart.  Tell  her  to  come  down,  and  that 
nothing  she  can  tell  me  will  make  any 
difference  in  me.  You  never  can  have 
loved,  or  you  would  not  talk  to  me  in  this 
cold  blooded  way." 

"  Never  loved  !"  said  Cis,  startingr  to 
his  feet,  while  his  mouth  twitched  and  his 
eyes  flashed  again.  "  Never  loved  !  When 
you  have  loved  for  years  to  be  deceived ; 
when  you  have  spent  months  tracing  that 
lost  love ;  when  you  have  discovered  her 
only  to  find  the  hght  of  I'eason  extin- 
guished; when  for  months  you  have 
watched  her  gradually  siukiDg  without  one 
glance  of  recognition  meeting  yours ;  when 
your  caresses  and  kind  words  have  been 
met  by  vacant  eyes  and  unmeaning  babble  ; 
when   in  her  death  throe  your  pulse  has 
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bounded  to  hear  your  Christian  name 
once  mentioned ;  when  you  have  laid 
stretched  in  agonies  that  shook  not  only 
your  frame,  but  your  very  reason  on  the 
tomb  that  covered  your  heart's  blood,  then 
talk  to  me  of  love  !" 

Jack  stared  aghast ;  the  fierce  torrent 
that  had  burst  from  Langton's  lips  swept 
away  his  more  gentle  river  of  love,  as  the 
tumultuous  mountain  stream  overrides  the 
summer  brook.  Yet  his  love  was  as 
genuine  in  its  way. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Langton,  resuming  his 
seat  and  his  accustomed  manner.  "  It's  not 
very  often  I  forget  myself  in  such  fashion. 
Not  'whist,'  is  it,  losing  one's  head  in  this 
way  ?  Now  listen  to  me,  I  like  you.  1 
believe  you  love  Breezie  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely for  herself,  and  she  is  worth  it.  I 
have  no  intention  of  influencing  her  one 
particle  in  this  matter.  But  I  tell  you 
this,  you  could  not  have  asked  her  to 
marry  you  at  a  more  unfortunate  time. 
You  see  she  is  overwhelmed  by  the  dis- 
closure she  has  heard.  In  the  purity  of 
her  own  heart,  she  magnifies  it  till  it  seems 
to  her  inconceivably  worse  than  it  really 
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is.  She  has  had  as  yet  no  time  to  accustom 
her  mind  to  it.  She  naturally  at  present 
shrinks  from  even  touching  upon  it.  And 
yet,  if  I  read  her  rightly,  she  will  give  her 
hand  to  no  man  to  whom  she  has  not  first 
given  that  confidence.  I  am  not  whisper- 
ing hope  altogether  to  you.  I  merely  say 
your  request,  as  it  happened,  was  ill-timed." 

"  Then  you  think,"  said  Jack,  "  that 
if—"  ' 

"  I  think  nothing,"  interrupted  Langton, 
"  except  that  you  will  be  too  late  for  din- 
ner anywhere  if  you  don't  go  now.  I  can't 
offer  you  any  here  for  obvious  reasons." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Jack.  "  Thank  you 
very  much.  Pray  excuse  me,  if  in  my  own 
grief,  I  unwittingly  wounded  you.  It  was 
very  stupid,  no  doubt;  but  I  could  think 
of  nobody  but  myself  just  then." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Cis  laughing.  "  We 
don't  expect  men  in  your  state  to  think  of 
anybody  '  bar  one.'  " 

Jack  left  Fulham  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able depression  notwithstanding,  as  he 
walked  along  West  however,  his  sanguine 
temperament  rose  immensely.  He  had 
been  rejected  it  was  true,  but  then  had 
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not  Breezie  owned  she  loved  him.  What 
man  would  not  that  console  for  a  refusal  ? 
Langton,  too,  would  throw  no  obstacles 
in  his  way.  Then  he  thought  over  what 
Cis  had  told  him,  and  determined  to  make 
no  further  moYement  at  present.  Yes  he 
would,  he  would  write  the  sort  of  letter 
that  while  it  excluded  any  answer,  yet 
conveyed  the  assurance  of  his  unalterable 
affection,  and  then — well,  yes — then  he 
must  have  patience  and  wait.  These  and 
similar  reflections  brouo'ht  him  to  the  door 
of  The  Thermopolium,  on  the  steps  of 
which  institution  he  found  Coningsby 
Clarke  dejectedly  smoking. 

"  How  are  you,  Jack  ?"  observed  that 
very  bored  gentleman.  "You're  a  nice 
lot,  ain't  you.  Said  you'd  tarn  up  to 
smoke  last  night,  and  never  did.  I  don't 
complain  so  much  of  you  in  particular; 
but  nobody  else  did.  There  was  no  pool, 
no  whist,  no  society  ;  I  was  driven  to  read- 
ing EufF's  Guide,  and  moralizing  on  how 
foolishly  I  kept  investing  my  money 
last  year.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
to-night,  dine  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  you  if  you  like.     Let's  dine 
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early  and  go  somewliere  in  the  evening. 
What  is  there  to  see  ?  Let's  look  at  the 
playbills." 

"  Done  with  you,"  rejoined  Coningsby, 
"and  we'll  go  to  the  Olympic;  there's 
a  little  man  just  come  out  there  they  tell 
me's  a  clipper,  and  I  vote  we  go  and  see 
him." 

"  All  right,  you're  good  at  ordering 
dinner.  Go  and  do  it  while  I  go  over  to 
my  lodgings  and  dress." 

So  they  two  dined  together,  went  to  the 
Olympic,  and  came  back  still  shrieking 
over  the  drolleries  of  that  then  rising,  now 
alas,  set  star  Robson.  In  the  smoking- 
room  they  had  much  pleasant  talk,  and 
finally  Coningsby  suggested  they  should 
go  down  on  the  morrow  to  some  Suburban 
steeple-chases,  to  which  Jack  having  no- 
thing to  do,  and  feeling  that  Fulham  was 
closed  against  him  for  the  present,  as- 
sented. 

"  Now  none  of  your  infernal  laziness," 
said  Coningsby,  as  they  parted  at  the 
door.  "  Don't  forg^et  we  breakfast  here 
together  at  half-past  ten  sharp,  and  start 
soon  after  eleven." 
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"All  right,  I  won't  be  late." 

"No,  don't,  please.  I  haven't  seen  a 
bit  of  racing  for  a  long  while,  or  for  the 
matter  of  that  anything  else,  bar  '  the 
finest  pisantry'  in  the  world.  I'm  told 
the  scenery  is  great  when  you  can  see  it  ; 
but  the  weather  hasn't  lifted  during  my 
residence  in  the  country,  so  I  can't  speak 
personally.     Good-night." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DELP-RE    EARNS    HIS    WAGES. 

Some  six  or  ei2:lit  miles  from  London,  in 
a  beautiful  undulating  grass  country,  were 
held  tlie  Harrow  Steeple-Chases.  It  was 
what,  to  that  excitable  community  '  the 
Turf,'  was  known  as  the  *  dead  season.' 
For  a  brief  space,  horses  were  allowed  to 
relax  their  gallops ;  trainers,  their  vigi- 
lance ;  jockeys,  their  austerity  of  life ; 
and  the  brazen-throated  ring  its  roar. 
The  latter,  like  the  ocean,  never  altogether 
hushed,  still  twice  a  week  sent  forth  its 
low  murmurings  from  Tattersall's,  re- 
minding early  backers  of  the  fallibility 
of  winter  favourites,  and  causing  regrets 
at  having  been  in  rather  too  great  a  hurry 
to  be  *  on.'  Small  steeple-chase  meetings, 
however,  are  brought  off  at  any  time, 
weather  permitting,  as  when  the  regular 
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meetings  once  set  in,  a  fixture  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty. 

In  the  vicinity  of  London,  there  will 
always  be  found  plenty  of  racing-men  tired 
of  the  monotony,  of  what  is  with  pleasant 
assumption  termed  indiscriminately  '  the 
recess '  or  '  vacation,'  to  patronize  such 
meetings,  and  in  these  days  speculation  is 
sometimes  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  thereat. 

Imbued  with  this  spirit,  many  of  the 
votaries  of  the  '  green  sward,  silken  jackets, 
and  numbers  up '  are  ever  ready  for  a  turn 
at  anything  of  the  kind  that  may  offer. 
The  Ring  would  attend  a  donkey  race, 
guarantee  them  a  large  field  and  plenty 
of  backers.  It's  their  business,  so  why 
should  they  not  ? 

Influenced  by  these  circumstances.  Jack 
Travers  and  Coningsby  Clark,  on  their  way 
down  to  Harrow,  found  a  large  and  ever 
increasing  stream  of  people  bound  in  the 
same  direction.  It  was  a  very  different 
concourse  thoug^h  from  that  which  flocked 
to  the  Moretown  Steeple-Chase.  There 
was  a  sprinkling  of  the  gentlemen  who 
take  an  interest  in  cross-country  events. 
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There  was  a  strong  muster  of  the  betting 
fraternity,  leavened  with  an  unusual  mix- 
ture of  "  welchers.'  Men  whose  capital 
consists  of  an  eighteen-penny  metallic 
book,  a  huo-e  giof  umbrella  on  which  their 
name  is  painted  ('  of  Newmarket '  is  a 
favourite  inscription,  it  gives  confidence 
to  the  unwary),  and  some  half  sovereigns' 
worth  of  change.  Should  they  meet  with 
reverses,  their  creditors  are  apt  to  find  the 
firmly- planted  umbrella  luithout  the  pro- 
prietor under  it. 

There  were  many  of  the  order  of  licensed 
victuallers,  who  drove  down  in  smart  gigs 
with  knowing  short-tailed  horses.  There 
was  an  unmistakable  number  of  '  roughs,' 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  gentlemen, 
whose  low  retreating  foreheads,  closely 
cropped  hair,  and  generally  brutahzed 
countenances  indicated  them  as  connected 
with  the  fighting  interest.  Examining  the 
crowd  generally  with  the  eye  of  a  physiog- 
nomist, you  would  have  found  greed  and 
rapacity  the  dominant  characteristics  as 
opposed  to  love  of  sport  or  pleasure. 

Our  two  friends  made  their  way  to  the 
stand,   which   was    a    temporary   wooden 
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building  on  a  tolerably  lai'ge  scale.  It 
was  well  filled,  and  the  enclosure  in  front 
even  still  more  crowded.  Speculation  was 
brisk,  at  all  events,  on  the  principal  event 
of  the  day  '  the  open  steeple-chase.'  Two 
smaller  preHminary  races  were  decided, 
and  then  up  went  the  numbers  for  the 
race  of  the  day. 

''Halloa!"  said  Jack,  ''here's  Delpre 
up  on  something,  what  is  it  ?" 

"Mr.  Hart's  The  Unknown,"  replied 
Coningsby,  looking  at  his  card.  "  I 
should  think  he's  worth  backing.  I  know 
he  always  has  the  pick  of  the  mounts  in 
that  stable,  and  they're  clever.  By  the 
way,  he's  got  another  in  ;  here's  Mr.  Hart's 
bay  mare  Selina,  but  I  should  think  Del- 
pre's  on  the  best." 

"  Here's  Plum,  too,  ridino-  somethinsr ; 
he's  a  great  man  in  the  North  country. 
I  saw  him  do  Charlie  Repton  very  cleverly 
last  year  at  the  '  Moretown  Hunt ; '  but 
it's  not  often  he  comes  South." 

"No;  Plausible  Plum,  isn't  it?  that's 
the  name  he  goes  by.  Ah !  I  have  seen 
him  ride  up  in  the  North,  and  a  very  good 
man  be  is    too.     They  swear  by   him   in 
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Yorkshire.  He's  on  Light  of  the  Wolds — 
comes  from  his  country,  I  should  think,  by 
the  name.  Ought  to  be  something  good, 
or  they  would  never  have  brought  it  so 
far,  or  Plum  either." 

"  Scarcely;  shouldn't  wonder  if  it's  a 
real  '  good  thing,'  "  said  Jack,  his  mind 
reverting  once  more  to  what  had  so  often 
proved  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  As  I  have 
said  before,  '  good  things  '  had  been  the 
bane  of  his  existence,  not  perhaps  that  he 
was  singular  in  that  respect. 

"  Come  along,"  cried  Coningsby,  "  let's 
push  into  '  the  ring  '  and  see  what's  going 
on ;  we  must  have  a  shy  at  this,  I  think. 
Can't  come  down  here  without  e'cing:  in 
for  a  little  speculation." 

"What  are  you  doing,  Capting?"  in- 
quired a  greasy-looking,  hatchet-faced 
man,  addressing  Coningsby.  He  was 
habited  in  a  long  thread-bare  paletot, 
suggestive  of  very  little  shirt  underneath  ; 
his  head  surmounted  with  a  wide-awake, 
a  good  deal  the  worse  for  wear.  A 
common  enough  type  on  a  race-course. 

"  Nothing  as  yet,  Sam;  I've  just  pushed 
in  to  see  what's  doing.     I  suppose  they  '11 
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make  a  favourite  of  this  thing  Captain 
Delpre's  going  to  ride,  won't  they  ?" 

"  Don't  know,  sir,"  rephed  that  indivi- 
dual, who  was  '  a  tout '  by  profession. 
"  Shouldn't  recommend  you  to  back  it  if 
they  do.  The  Capting  of  late  has  been  a 
very  unfortunate  man.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  he  won't  let  their  heads  loose;  but 
he's  been  the  wrong  side  a  good  many 
flags  lately;  horses  have  been  making 
mistakes  with  him  the  far  side  the  course, 
and  several  such  like  accidents.  That 
Hart  lot  he  rides  so  much  for,  ain't  over 
and  above  square.  They  don't  want  no 
lessons  in  making  safe  and  roping,  and  it 
ain't  that  easy  to  know  how  tlieir  money 
goes.  You  just  hold  on  here  a  bit  while 
I  runs  round;  I'll  pick  it  all  up  quicker 
than  you  can,"  and  the  greasy  paletot  shot 
into  the  crowd. 

"  '  Tout,'  of  course,"  said  Jack.  "  Is 
he  good  of  the  kind  P" 

"Yes,  he  is;  especially  at  these  little 
meetings  round  town.  Last  year,  when 
I  was  quartered  at .  Kensington  Gate,  I 
went  to  nearly  all  of  them,  and  he  gave 
me  one  or  two  deuced  good  hints,  and  as 
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I  was  al'orajs  pretty  liberal  to  him  when 
they  came  off,  I've  no  doubt  he'll  tell  us 
all  he  knows  or  can  make  out." 

The  betting,  as  far  as  Travers  and 
Coningsby  could  see,  fluctuated  extremely, 
as  it  often  does,  more  especially  in  meetings 
of  this  description.  Delpre's  mount.  The 
Unknown,  was  at  first  a  great  favourite ; 
but  "  the  ring"  seemed  never  tired  of 
laying  against  that  animal,  and  habitues 
of  the  Turf  could  easily  discern  that  it  was 
tlie  confidiug  public  and  not  the  stable  who 
were  supporting  him.  Light  of  the  Wolds 
was  becoming  a  better  favourite  every 
minute,  and  was  evidently  backed  in  right 
down  earnest  by  those  connected  with 
the  horse.  SeHna,  Mr.  Hart's  second 
string,  too,  was  apparently  fancied  con- 
siderably, and  a  good  deal  of  money  was 
being  quietly  invested  on  her. 

At  this  juncture,  Travers  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  Delpre.  "  Come  along," 
he  said,  "  here's  Del.  Let's  see  what 
he  has  gob  to  say  about  his  mount." 

"  How  are  you  Delpre  ?  Do  you  feel 
like  winning  to-day  ?" 

"  How     do,      Travers,"      replied     the 
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Captain,  as  he  shook  hands.  "  How  are 
you,  Repton ;  horrid  cold,  isn't  it  ?  See 
you  in  a  minute,  Tom,  tell  old  Hart  I 
shall  want  to  speak  to  him  before  I  get 
up,"  and  Davidson,  to  whom  he  had  been 
talking  immediately  left  him. 

*'  Win — well,  I  don't  know,  these  cross 
country  affairs  are  always  rather  uncertain. 
I'm  not  very  sweet  on  my  mount.  How's 
the  regiment  ?" 

"  Oh,  all  right ;  but  I  suppose  you  are 
riding  the  best  of  Mr.  Hart's,  are  you 
not?" 

"Don't  know,  he's  not  the  man  to  tell 
one  much,  and  has  backed  both  I  fancy. 
I've  been  out  of  luck  too,  lately,  the  brutes 
always  come  down  with  me ;  shouldn't 
wonder  if  this  one  did  to-day,  but  I  must 
be  off  to  weigh  and  so  on  ;  see  you  again 
presently,  I  dare  say." 

"  Well,"  said  Coningsby,  as  Delpre 
walked  away.  "  We  didn't  make  much  out 
of  him." 

"  No,  perhaps  your  toutiug  friend  may 
have  more  to  tell  us.  Let's  go  back  and 
look  for  him." 

They    returned    accordiDgly    to     their 

r  2 
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former  position   and  had  not  to  wait  long 
before  Tom  made  his  appearance. 

"  Well,  Captain,"  said  that  worthy,  "  as 
far   as    I    can    make    out   by    the  money, 
there's  only  two  in  it;    that's     Light   of 
the  Wolds,   and  Selina,  I  can't  make  out 
why     Captain     Delpre's    upon    The    Un- 
known instead  of  the   mare;    but    I    see 
old    Hart    myself    a    backing    Selina    for 
hatsful.     You  may  get  what   you    choose 
to    ask  for  nearly  now  about    The    Un- 
known ;  I  never  seen  this  Mr.  Plum  ride, 
but  they  tell  me  he  knows  what  he's  about 
as  well  as  any  of  em,  and  they've  backed 
it     for     a    lot    of   money.       It's    rather 
a  better  favourite  than  Selina ;  one'll  win, 
stand     'em    both,      Capting — Selina     for 
choice." 

The  two  gentlemen  pushed  their  way 
into  the  ring.  Coningsby  following  his 
touting  friend's  advice  ;  but  Jack  led  away 
by  an  acute  idea  of  winning  long  odds, 
backed  "  Light  of  the  Wolds"  and  "  The 
Unknown,"  for  the  off  chance. 

"  Now,  let's  get  up  stairs  and  see  it 
I'un,"  said  Coningsby,  and  the  pair  made 
their  way  to  the  top  of  the  stand. 
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lu  the  weigliing-room,  in  the  meantime, 
Plausible  Plum  was  running  through  his 
usual  gamut  of  grievances  in  the  accus- 
tomed querulous  falsetto  tones. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  they've  brought 
the  wrong  bridle,  and  expect  me  to  hold 
'  The  Light'  in  a  gimcrack  like  this.  Nice 
pleasant  ride  I'm  in  for.  Wonder  whether 
they  ever  consider  my  neck  in  these  ar- 
rano-ements." 

O 

Delpre  looked  at  him  savagely  as  he 
weighed  in,  he  said  nothing  aloud,  but 
inwardly  murmured,  "  By  Jove,  this  ride 
may  break  it  for  you,  my  man,"  then  turn- 
ing to  Davidson,  who  was  close  to  him, 
he  said,  "  go  and  get  me  a  glass  of 
brandy,  Tom,  either  it's  cold,  or  my  nerve 
is  not  so  good  as  it  was," 

Davidson  soon  returned ;  he  found 
Delpre  superintending  the  saddling  of 
The  Unknown,  and  talking  to  Hart ; 
he  handed  him  the  brandy  which  Delpre 
tossed  off  neat  as  it  was. 

"  Don't  you  be  afraid,"  he  coutinued  to 
Hart,  "  lay  as  if  it  was  dead,  he  shan't  get 
round  if  it  costs  me  my  life  ;  I  owe  him  a 
turn.    Here,  give  me  a  leg  up  one  of  you." 
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He  was  promptly  thrown  into  the 
saddle,  gathered  wp  his  reins  and  made 
his  way  out  of  the  enclosure.  Things, 
in  some  senses,  had  gone  wrong  witli  the 
Captain  since  his  agreement  with  Hart. 
The  Countess  had  not  only  recovered, 
but  after  some  conversation  witli  her  sister 
had  had  little  difficulty  iu  conjecturing 
who  had  stolen  her  will,  a  loss  that  she 
had  discovered  quite  in  the  early  days  of 
convalescence.  Furious  letters  on  her 
part  had  been  met  by  ntter  silence  on  his, 
and  latterly  all  communication  had  ceased 
between  them.  Delpre  w^as  not  the  man 
to  shrink  from  denial  of  anything ;  but  he 
was  too  clever  to  tell  unnecessary  lies. 
His  sisters  were  acute  clear-headed  women, 
who,  he  felt,  would  not  believe  him  if  he  did 
deny  the  will  business ;  therefore  why  say 
anything  about  it.  He  coidd  disclaim  any 
knowledge  of  the  transaction  always,  when- 
ever there  should  appear  reason  to  do  so. 

Since  his  connection  with  Mr.  Hart,  he 
had  undoubtedly  been  successful  on  the 
turf  as  far  as  the  acquisition  of  money 
went ;  but  at  what  cost  of  social  position 
none  knew  better  than  himself.     He  knew 
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lie  was  known  and  looked  on  as  a  regular 
"  leg."  As  a  leading  partner  in  a 
stable  notorious  for  mal-practices,  as  a 
gentleman-rider  wlio  liad  been  more  than 
suspected  of  "  pulling."  He  knew  that 
men  who  spoke  to  him  still  in  the  betting 
rino-    would    no  lono-er   know   him   in    St. 

o  o 

James's  Street.  He  had  taken  his  name 
off  his  club  after  a  turf  scandal,  for  fear  of 
being  summarily  requested  to  withdraw. 
He  had  lost  all  caste,  and  was  now  utterly 
in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hart  &  Co.  The 
admiration  of  these  gentlemen  for  his 
brilliant  turf  tactics  knew  no  bounds.  He 
had  cast  aside  the  last  remnants  of  honour, 
principle  and  right  feeling.  His  conceptions 
of  clever  robberies  had  been  numerous, 
daring,  successful,  and  just  inside  the  law. 

Messrs.  Hart  &  Co.  were  delighted  with 
their  "  master  of  the  horse,"  and  the  firm 
generally  were  all  down  at  Harrow  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  daring  scheme  of  turf 
villainy,  which  Delpre's  master-mind  had 
devised. 

On  the  first  appearance  of.  the  weights 
for  this  steeple-chase,  Delpre  had  told  his 
confederates    that    they   could    win   with 
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Selina.  That  as  scandal  was  ratlier  busy 
witli  their  names,  they  having  thought  it  a 
safer  and  more  lucrative  arrangement  "  to 
pull"  their  favourites  lately,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  win  this  time.  "At  all 
events,"  said  that  astute  adviser,  "if  you 
don't  mean  to  run  straight,  you  must  put 
up  somebody  else.  I  have  been  too  un- 
lucky lately,  and  cannot  afford  to  lose  again 
just  yet  on  a  first  favourite." 

With  implicit  faith  in  Delpre's  judg- 
ment, the  Hart  set  determined  for  once 
to  make  money  honestly,  and  had  quietly 
backed  their  mare  for  a  good  stake,  when 
at  the  eleventh  hour  it  oozed  out  that  they 
had  a  most  dangerous  competitor  in  Light 
of  the  Wolds.  Now  Mr.  Hart,  who 
had  been  running  Selina  to  lose  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  was  awfully  perturbed 
at  the  idea  of  the  coup  being  upset.  In  his 
turf  speculations,  he  thought  always  no- 
thing was  so  good  as  having  a  favourite 
and  then  not  winning  with  him.  Under 
Delpre's  guidance,  as  he  expressed  it, 
he  had  put  down  his  money  on  the 
other  track,  "  and  this  is  what  comes 
of  your  infernal  honesty." 
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Full  of  wratli  lie  sought  that  gentleman, 
and  commented  with  considerable  freedom 
and  acerbity  on  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  his  confounded  cleverness. 

Delpre  took  this  with  his  usual  coolness. 
"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  he  said,  "  wait  till 
we  ascertain  that  all  you've  heard  is  true 
about  Light  of  the  Wolds,  then  I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do." 

In  the  meantime,  The  Light  won  a 
good  race  in  the  North  in  a  canter,  and 
from  all  they  could  make  out  was  good 
enough  to  beat  Selina  at  Harrow,  At  all 
events,  had  far  too  good  a  chance  of  doing 
so  to  suit  men  who  wanted  as  near  a  cer- 
tainty as  might  be. 

Once  more  they  held  a  cabinet  council 
on  how  they  should  manage  to  get  out  of 
their  money. 

"It's  not  so  very  difficult  after  all," 
said  Delpre,  at  length,  "  as  good  luck  will 
have  it,  we  have  got  The  Unknown  in 
too,  and  he's  pretty  fit  to  run.  He  shall 
start,  I'll  ride  him,  and  must  put  The 
Light  down.  These  should  be  our  tactics. 
Keep  on  backing  the  mare  and  laying 
against  The   Light,    if  I  don't  upset  him 
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never  trust  me  again.  But  mincl,  Hart, 
I'll  have  a  good  share  in  this,  for  riding 
over  a  horse  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  ridiug 
over  a  country.  I'm  not  particular,  you 
know,  about  my  neck;  but  I  shall  have 
to  chance  an  infernal  fall  here." 

Mr.  Hart  and  Company  were  charmed 
with  the  audacity  of  this  scheme,  and 
acted  thereon.  Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  as  Coningsby  Clarke  and  Travers 
looked  on  at  the  preliminary  canters. 

There  were  in  all  nine  starters ;  but  as 
the  race  lay  virtually  amongst  four,  I 
don't  intend  to  introduce  more  than  that 
number  to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

The  first  to  go  down  in  his  canter  was 
a  useful  grey  horse,  ridden  by  a  man  in 
pink,  called  The  Friar,  a  horse  of  consider- 
able local  celebrity.  He  belonged  to  a 
large  farmer  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  Yokels 
stood  him  to  a  man.  Then  came  Liofht  of 
the  Wolds,  a  proud-looking  steeple-chase 
horse,  bright  in  liis  coat  as  a  star,  and  evi- 
dently fit  to  run  for  his  life.  Selina followed,  a 
weedy-looking  thorough-bred  mare,  but  a 
very  neat  galloper  with  a  wiry  look  that 
generally  indicates  lasting.      Delpre   was 
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about  the  last  on  The  Unknown,  a  plain- 
looking  weigkt-carrying  hunter. 

"  Well,"  remarked  Jack,  "  there's 
nothing  goes  and  looks  like  The  Light, 
he  has  a  first  rate  man  up  and,  bar  ac- 
cidents, should  win." 

"Yes,  he's  the  pick  of  the  bunch," 
replied  Coningsby ;  "  but  they're  mus- 
tering at  the  starting  post  now." 

The  flag  falls  and  they  are  away.  The 
Friar  making  the  running  at  a  slow  pace. 
Delpre  got  off  cleverly  from  habit  but  soon 
pulled  his  horse  back.  His  mission  was  to 
watch.  Plausible  Plum,  who  was  never  in 
a  hurry;  in  fact,  The  Light  lay  nearly 
last.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  mile, 
The  Friar  was  leading.  The  Light  lay  last 
but  two,  one  of  which  was  Delpre,  lying 
about  three  leng^ths  off  on  the  near  side. 

"  It  must  come  off  hereabouts,"  mut- 
tered Delpre  to  himself.  "  We  have  got 
a  fair  distance  from  '  the  glasses'  on  the 
stand,  and  the  old  brute  may  get  outpaced 
if  I  wait  too  long.  He  has  neither  speed 
nor  condition  to  keep  with  them  when  they 
begin  to  gallop." 

They  were  running  now  across   a  large 
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grass  field,  the  way  out  of  wliicli  was  over 
a  stake  and  binder  with  a  ditch  on  the 
far  side ;  a  good  fair  hunting  jump.  Del- 
pre  ran  up  to  The  Light,  and  finding 
Phim  made  no  eff"ort  to  leave  him,  imme- 
diately pulled  his  horse  back  watching  his 
opponent  closely.  As  they  neared  the 
fence,  Plum  steadied  his  horse  for  a  stride 
or  two,  then  sent  him  fairly  at  it.  Quick 
as  thought,  in  went  Delpre's  spurs,  the 
dig  bringing  him  almost  up  to  The  Light's 
girths.  The  two  horses  rose  to  the  fence 
almost  simultaneously;  kicking  his  feet 
clear  of  the  stirrups,  Delpre  gave  a  most 
tremendous  jerk  to  his  off  bridle  rein, 
thereby  pulling  his  horse  right  across 
Plum's.  They  cannoned,  there  was  a 
crash,  and  horses  and  riders  rolled  over 
in  a  confused  heap  into  the  next  field. 

Light  of  the  Wolds  was  the  first  up 
of  the  quartette ;  one  might  say  the  only 
one,  for  The  Unknown  lay  heels  up 
in  the  ditch.  Delpre  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  fence,  with  a  cut  on  his 
forehead  was  stretched  pale  and  sense- 
less, while  a  few  yards  further  lay 
Plausible  Plum   also   apparently  stunned. 
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There  were  several  people  standing 
round  the  jump  who  at  once  rushed  up  to 
give  assistance  ;  two  or  three  rushed  after 
The  Light,  who  was  soon  captured,  hav- 
ing only  trotted  a  short  distance.  Plum 
was  picked  up  and  put  on  his  legs  half 
stunned  and  all  abroad,  but  a  practical 
man  happened  to  be  amongst  the  crowd. 

"  Here  you  are,  sir  :  they've  caught  the 
'orse ;  put  the  bridle  right,  can't  you, 
some  of  you  ?  All  right ;  now,  governor, 
here's  a  leg  up.  There  you  are,"  he  said 
as  he  chucked  the  still  half-insensible 
Plum  into  the  saddle.  "  Cut  along,  you'll 
perhaps  catch  em  yet;  there's  lots  of  go 
left  in  the  'orse  if  you  can  only  shake 
yourself  together.  At  all  events  if  you 
send  him  along,  you'll  get  near  enough 
to  see  what  wins." 

The  horse's  head  had  been  put  straight, 
luckily  he  was  an  easy  one  to  ride,  and 
the  course  at  that  point  presented  no  in- 
tricacies ;  for  the  next  two  fields  Plausi- 
ble Plum  sat  on  mechanically,  he  was  still 
all  in  a  haze.  By  the  end  of  that  time  he 
began  to  recover  his  wits,  and  immediately 
set   to  work  to   calculate    whether  he  had 
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a  chance  left.  His  horse  was  going  kind 
and  strong  under  him.  The  leaders,  it 
was  true,  were  a  good  two  fields  a  head 
of  him ;  still  he  knew  that  his  horse  had 
plenty  of  speed  and  bottom,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  just  an  off 
chance  for  him,  and  it  was  worth  perse- 
vering for.  Steadily  he  set  to  work  to 
catch  his  horses,  and  a  better  man 
for  the  purpose  could  hardly  have  been 
found.  If  Plausible  Plum  had  one  point  in 
his  riding  he  was  rather  proud  of,  it  was 
his  patience. 

Few  men  knew  better  how  to  sit  and 
suffer  than  he  did.  He  had  saved  many  a 
race  through  this  invaluable  quaUty. 

A  mile  from  home  the  position  of  things 
was  this.  Out  of  the  original  nine  starters, 
four  were  disposed  of.  There  was  Delpre 
down,  another  had  taken  to  refusing,  and 
two  more  had  been  run  to  a  standstill. 
Gradually  creeping  up  inch  by  inch,  The 
Light  of  the  Wolds  still  going  strong, 
was  fifth,  though  as  yet  a  long  way  off  the 
leaders.  Two  out  of  the  four  in  front  of 
him  Plum  could  see  had  had  nearly  enough 
of  it,   he  was  overhauling  them  rapidly ; 
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but  Selina  and  The  Friar,  the  latter  still 
leading,  were  racing  together,  taking  their 
fences  almost  simultaneously.  The  last  fence 
but  one  he  passed  the  fourth  horse  dead 
beat,  and  for  the  first  time  began  to  push 
his  horse  a  little.  The  leaders  were  still  a 
good  hundred  yards  a  head  of  him  as  he 
took  the  third  place,  and  jumped  into  the 
straight  grass  run  in,  about  half  a  mile 
from  home,  with  nothino-  intervenino"  be- 
tween  them  and  the  winning  post  but  a  low 
hurdle.  It  was  still  a  great  deal  to  make 
up,  and  he  knew  he  had  no  chance  unless 
the  pace  should  tell  on  the  leading  pair. 
Now  pushing  a  little,  now  nursing,  he 
still  gradually  crept  up,  the  horse  run- 
ning stoutly  and  honestly  under  his 
judicious  hands.  The  Friar  with  half  a 
length  the  best  of  Selina  cleared  the  last 
hurdle  some  six  or  seven  leno-ths  in  front 
of  him.  He  had  drawn  wonderfully  up  to 
them  lately ;  but  he  felt  it  had  been  at 
considerable  expense.  At  the  half  distance 
they  both  began  riding.  Plum  sat  still  as 
death.  "  If  they  don't  cut  their  throats, 
I  can't  win,"  he  muttered.  They  came 
back  to  him  a  little,    but  he  felt  that  the 
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fall  was  beginiug  to  tell  upon  The  Liglit, 
and  that  there  was  but  one  run  left  in  him. 
Steadying  him  for  a  second,  as  lie  reached 
the  Stand  corner,  he  brought  him  boldly  to 
the  front,  and  gallantly  did  the  liorse  res- 
pond. He  had  a  gap  of  from  three  to  four 
lengths  to  close,  and  for  a  second  he  almost 
reached  the  leader's  quarters;  but  The  Light 
had  shot  his  bolt ;  he  died  away  to  nothing 
after  making  his  final  effort — and  Selina 
first ;  The  Friar  second ;  Light  of  the  Wolds 
third,  was  the  Judge's  verdict.  Won  half  a 
length,  two  lengths  between  second  and 
third,  showed  clearly  to  the  Light's  sup- 
porters how  easily  he  would  have  won  but  for 
the  cont re-temps.  Thus  said  the  sporting 
journals,  and  with  that  and  some  laudatory 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Plum's  riding  his  backers 
had  to  rest  satisfied.  That  he  had  been  rid- 
den at  intentionally.  Plum  had  no  doubt ; 
but  the  race  was  over.  Delpre,  the  offender, 
had  been  carried  away  still  insensible,  his 
arm  broken  in  two  places,  his  head  badly 
cut,  and  with  what  amount  of  internal 
injury  the  doctors  at  present  had  not  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

Great   was  the   exultation  of  the  Hart 
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cbmmunity ;  there  was  rejoicing  among 
the  tribes  that  night,  the  children  of 
Hounsditch  were  glad,  and  the  daughters 
of  St.  Mary  Axe  sang  hymns  of  triumph 
that  the  Jew  had  again  got  the  better  of 
the  Gentile.  As  a  rule,  they  have  had  the 
best  of  it  from  the  days  of  the  Philistines 
downwards.  King  John,  if  the  legend  be 
true,  is  the  one  exception  that  proves  the 
rule. 

Coningsby  and  Jack  had  seen  the  race 
pretty  fairly  from  the  stand,  including  the 
fall ;  but  to  neither  of  them  did  it  occur 
that  that  was  anything  more  than  an 
accident.  Jack,  in  fact,  reviled  his  luck  as 
disgusting  in  the  extreme,  implicitly  believ- 
ing that  Delpre  would  have  had  a  great 
chance  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  accident, 
in  which  he  was  probably  as  correct  as 
the  general  public  usually  are  on  such 
occasions. 

As  they  strolled  off  the  course,  they 
were  much  amused  at  hearing'  a  man, 
evidently  by  his  dialect  and  dress,  a  small 
Northern  farmer.  He  was  apparently  an  ad- 
mirer and  follower  of  the  Yorkshire  horse. 

VOL.    II.  u 
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"  Dal  it  all !"  he  exclaimed,  to  a  sym- 
patliising  friend.  "  I'm  twenty  poond 
oot ;  I'd  a  deal  better  ha'  stayed  to  whoara 
in  the  old  farm-yard  and  helped  pick  the 
moock  oot.  Darned  if  ever  I  coom  racing 
again  amongst  these  Sootheners  !" 

They  got  back  to  town.  Ruraonrs  of 
a  rupture  with  Russia  were  rife  at  that 
time,  and  the  Clubs  were  full  of  it. 

"  Well,"  said  an  inveterate  newsmonger, 
as  they  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Ther- 
mopolium ;  "you  fellows  may  get  ready 
for  a  start.  There's  very  little  doubt 
about  it  now.  We're  going  in  with  France 
to  stop  Russian  aggression  and  prop  up  the 
Turk.  We  don't  quite  know  what  we  are 
about.  The  Czar  don't  believe  we  mean 
business.  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  only  one 
who  really  understands  the  situation,  and 
he  means  a  big  European  war  to  es- 
tablish his  dynasty — and  he's  about  got 
it." 

Such  was  the  verdict  of  old  Carribosh, 
who  passed  for  the  remainder  of  his  days 
as  a  particularly  well-informed  man,  on 
the  strength    of  this  lucky  hit.     "  Clear- 
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sighted  man,  sir,  far-seeing  politician,"  liis 
intimates  were  apt  to  observe,  when  his 
name  came  under  discussion.  "  Saw  right 
throuo-h  that  Crimean  business  from  the 
first."  A  fact  they  were  by  no  means 
likely  to  forget,  while  old  Carribosh,  with 
his  "  Didn't  I  say  so  at  the  very  begin- 
nino-?"  was  alive. 

o 

About  this  time,  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  the  British  Government  that  if  they 
were  really  drifting  into  war,  and,  at  all 
events,  they  were  now  committed  to  a 
demonstration,  it  would  be  a  satisfactory 
thing  to  see  if  we  had  such  a  thing  by  us 
as  a  General  officer,  who  had  ever  com- 
manded ten  thousand  men. 

About  this  time,  '  the  leading  journal ' 
of  England  became  severe  upon  the  lon- 
gevity of  military  and  naval  men,  little 
seeing  how  speedily  that  misfortune  was 
destined  to  be  remedied — even  among 
the  higher  ranks,  at  which  the  stricture 
was  chiefly  aimed. 

"  Administrations  wither.  Committees 
sit  and  die  away ;  but  Generals  and 
Admirals  live  for  ever,"  said  '  The  Thun- 
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clerer,'  as  much  perplexed  as  the  Govern- 
ment to  indicate  who  was  the  man  for  the 
occasion. 

The  heroes  of  the  Peninsula  had  for  the 
most  part  preceded  their  mighty  chief. 
At  all  events,  such  as  were  left,  seemed 
men  unversed  in  the  improvements  in 
the  art  of  destruction,  that  is,  mihtary 
strategy ;  and  whose  years,  for  the 
most  part,  unfitted  them  for  the  one- 
rous duties  of  the  command  of  an  active 
army. 

The  Indian  school  had  never  been  pro- 
perly recognised  in  this  country,  whilst 
some  of  their  notable  chiefs,  it  was  no- 
torious, had  succeeded  at  '  great  cost ' 
more  from  the  inherent  gallantry  of  the 
troops  they  had  the  luck  to  command, 
than  from  any  knowledge  they  had  dis- 
played of  the  science  of  war. 

About  this  time  it  occurred  to  reofi- 
mental  officers  generally,  that  it  was 
prol3able  their  private  affairs  might  re- 
quire a  little  putting  in  order,  and 
anxiously  were  the  ixros  and  cons  can- 
vassed  as   to  how   far   the   patriotism   of 
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tailors  and  boot-makers  might  be  counted 
on,  in  the  event  of  an  order  for  active 
service. 

A  nation  drunk  with  peace  and  pros- 
perity was  throwing  up  its  hat  and 
cheering  for  war.  A  government  which 
had  sanctioned  the  annexation  of  Oude 
was  aghast  at  the  immorahty  of  the 
Russian,  in  wishing  to  seize  on  the  domi- 
nions of  'the  sick  man.'  No  European 
aggrandisement.  We  must  stand  up  for 
the  poor  Turks.  Louis  Napoleon  said 
nothing  ;  but  laughed  in  his  sleeve.  At 
all  events,  he  saw  his  opportunity  and 
seized  it  with  avidity. 

"  By  Jove !"  said  Jack,  as  he  and 
Coningsby  set  down  to  dinner.  "  I  sus- 
pect Britannia  means  business,  and  that 
we  really  are  in  for  an  European  war 
this  time.  How  do  your  people,  that  is 
the  regiment,  stand  for  foreign  service, 
eh  ?" 

"Pretty  high,"  said  Coningsby ;  "but, 
old  fellow,  if  it's  an  European  war,  it 
doesn't  matter  a  rap  where  you  stand  for 
that.     There'll  be  devilish  little  left  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,  in  tlie  way  of  soldiers, 
before  a  year's  out." 

"  Suppose  so,"   said  Jack,  as  lie  tossed 
off  a  bumper  of  champagne. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  GOOD-BYE,    SWEETHEAET,    GOOD-BYE." 

For  near  forty  years  had  England  been 
engaged  in  *'  making  calico,"  the  great  ob- 
ject for  which,  according  to  Sydney  Smith, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  appears  to  have 
been  created,  when  once  more  the  atmos- 
phere rang  with  the  shrill  clarion  of  war. 
Boldly  England  answered  to  the  summons, 
stepping  in  amongst  the  belligerents  with 
about  the  same  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
want  of  preparation,  and  general  unfitness 
for  the  encounter  that  characterizes  the 
chivalrous,  but  shghtly  vinous  gentleman, 
who,  on  his  way  home  from  dinner,  inter- 
feres in  a  street  fight. 

"  A    mere    military    promenade,"    said 
some     of    '  the    quidnuncs,'     "  much   too 
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clever  a  fellow,  the  Czar,  to  fight  when 
he  sees  we're  really  in  earnest." 

Not  quite  so  clever  in  their  generation 
these  last  as  old  Carribosh,  which  means 
not  quite  so  fortunate  in  their  guesses. 

The  Guards  had  got  their  order  for 
Malta.  Government  had  not,  as  some 
one  said  at  the  time,  taken  a  proper  view 
of  the  subject,  or  they  would  have  de- 
manded a  schedule  also  of  the  officers' 
debts,  with  a  view  to  immediate  liquidation 
thereof,  the  repayment  to  take  place 
from  the  quantities  of  prize  money  which 
would  naturally  accrue  from  the  sacking 
of  Moscow,  or  some  more  convenient  place 
in  the  next  six  months. 

Government  did  not  foresee  much  at  that 
time,  much  less  that;  so  the  British  officer 
was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
pondered  moodily  on  the  powers  of  the 
"  silver  oar."  One  ingenious  and  enthu- 
siastic Guardsman,  so  the  legend  goes, 
dropped  his  epaulettes,  and  assuming  the 
garb  of  the  private  soldier,  fell  into  the 
ranks,  and  so  marched  quietly  past 
some    pecuniarily  interested  acquaintance 
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who    "would    have    fain    saved   him   from 

"  Seeking  a  bubble  reputation  at  the  cannon's  moutli." 

Another  Hue's  man  of  strategic  powers 
was  said  to  have  passed  some  hours  set- 
ting^ on  a  buov  in  the  mouth  of  Cork 
Harbour,  till  the  transport,  on  her  way 
past,  '  hove  to,'  lowered  a  boat  and  picked 
him  up.  From  all  which  may  be  deduced, 
that  the  nation  was  at  all  events  lothe 
to  part  with  her  soldiers. 

In  the  general  want  of  knowledge  on  all 
points  that  pervaded  everywhere  just  then, 
the  Army  outfitters  took  upon  themselves 
to  decide  what  were  the  necessaries  of 
a  campaigning  life,  and  a  very  pretty 
thing  they  made  of  it.  Some  of  their  es- 
sentials, it  is  true,  failed  considerably 
when  put  to  the  test.  Many  of  them,  for 
instance,  had  taken  up  the  theory  that  all 
fighting  would  take  place  in  a  warm  though 
showery  climate.  In  one  point  they  cer- 
tainly all  agreed — that  there  would  never 
be  any  lack  of  transport,  and  that  india- 
rubber  in  every  shape  was  a  sine  (jud  non. 

Soup  was  just  finished  at  the  mess  of 
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the  — til  clown  at  Milton.  As  usual  the 
discussion  ran  liigh  upon  whetlier  they 
were  likely  to  go  ;  whether  those  that  did 
go  were  really  going  to  see  fighting.  The 
door  opens,  admitting  a  good-looking  man 
of  medium  height,  slightly  grizzled  hair, 
and  dark  moustache,  and  dressed  in 
morning  costume.  Everyone  rose,  for  all 
recognized  at  once  the  most  popular  gene- 
ral officer  that  ever  commanded  a  district. 

Bowing  to  the  assembled  table,  apolo- 
gizing* briefly  for  his  dress,  or  rather  want 
of  it.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  I 
bring  you  your  orders,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  proceed  from  here  on  Monday  next, 
en  route  for  Plymouth,  there  to  await 
transport  for  active  service." 

"  Hurrah,"  burst  from  every  lip  at  the 
announcement. 

"  Now,  Colonel,"  said  the  General,  "  1 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  give  me  some 
dinner,  I  am  quite  ready  for  it ;  I  travelled 
up  with  the  news  myself,  to  have  a  last 
look  at  you  all,  and  say  '  good-bye.'  I 
hope  myself  to  be  out  with  you  ere  long." 

'*  I   hope    so.    General,"    said    Travers, 
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who  Tvas  sitting  opposite,  "  and  in  com- 
mand of  our  brigade." 

"  Tliank  you,"  replied  the  General, 
laug^hino-  "  I  should  like  nothinof  better. 
How  are  you,  Herries  ?  ah,  Rolls,  you'll 
have  to  part  with  the  brown  horse.  No 
more  hunting  for  a  while,  you'll  have  to 
sell  him  and  buy  a  ser^ace  kit  with  the 
proceeds." 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  said  Crumbs.  "  The  horse 
would  suit  you,  only  I  hope  you'll  be 
with  us  and  so  won't  want  it — he's  no 
charger." 

What  a  cheery  dinner  that  was  ;  excite- 
ment was  at  its  heio-ht.  The  steadiest 
pulses  quickened  that  evening.  Fast  and 
furious  was  the  chaff,  loud  and  incessant 
the  laughter,  on  the  subject  of  what  were 
the  essentials  that  could  be  contained  in 
ninety  pounds  weight,  to  which  rumour 
said  a  subaltern's  kit  was  to  be  restricted. 
The  band  was  sent  for  and  loudly  rang 
out  '  The  Papillon'  and  War  gallops.  The 
General's  health  was  proposed  by  the 
Colonel,  and  drank  with  enthusiasm.  Long 
after  the  seniors  had  departed,  did  a  select 
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knot,  among  wliom  Jack  was  a  dominant 
member,  sit  drinking  toasts.  TLey  drank 
*' jolly  old  Milton."  It's  wonderful  how 
enthusiastic  you  get  about  a  place  just 
as  you  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  it. 
They  toasted  "The  Colours."  "A  suc- 
cessful campaign  and  plenty  of  loot,"  with 
divers  other  toasts  of  that  description, 
finally  breaking  up  brimful  of  wine,  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm. 

So  the  — th  departed  for  Plymouth,  and 
the  Milton  people  cheered  them  on  their 
departure.  They  had  been  a  fairly  popular 
regiment  during  their  time  there.  Besides, 
soldiers  stood  high  in  public  estimation 
just  then.  The  baud  played  "  Cheer,  boys 
cheer,"  as  all  bands  did  in  those  days. 
England  was  intoxicated  at  the  idea  of 
embarking  in  another  European  war,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  was  a 
cause  of  general  hilarity.  We  wanted  a 
few  national  laurels,  "  there  are  nae  folk 
hke  our  ain  folk,"  as  the  Scotch  song  says, 
and  it  was  high  time  to  show  the  Con- 
tinent what  our  army  was  made  of. 

Plymouth  !  one's  heart  melts,  and  one's 
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mouth  liquifies  at  thy  very  name.  Rural 
metropolis  that  boasteth  "  the  Junkett" 
and  Devonshire  cream  as  thy  principal 
luxuries.  To  my  readers  who  may  not 
be  acquainted  with  those  divine  concep- 
tions, I  would  say  hie  thee  to  Plymouth 
and  amend  thine  ignorance.  No  Devon- 
shire jury,  at  all  events,  will  convict  thee 
of  abandoning  wife  and  children,  if  you 
plead  the  allurements  of  "  the  Junkett," 
the  soft  fascinations  of  Devon's  cream. 
You  may  scoff  at  the  summing  up  of  the 
sternest  of  judges.  Produce  the  delica- 
cies in  court  and  hand  them  up  to  the 
bench.  We  have  been  told  of  "  the  beauty," 
I  speak  in  a  feminine  sense,  of  Dublin. 
Plymouth  challenges  it.  Take  Grafton 
Street  in  the  season,  and  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer's afternoon  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth  shall 
eclipse  it.  I  have  known  both  cities,  and 
stand  boldly  on  my  assertion,  admitting 
cordially,  as  I  do,  how  much  beauty  may 
be  seen  in  the  Irish  Metropolis,  I  give  my 
vote  and  adhesion  unswervingly  to  Ply- 
mouth ;  besides,  what  has  Dublin  to  put 
against  "  the  cream,"  "  the  Junkett."    Ply- 
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moiitb,  at  tlie  time  I  am  speaking  of,  was 
as  full  of  excitement  as  any  place  in  Eng- 
land. A  large  seaport,  of  course  troops 
came  flocking  in  preparatory  to  embarka- 
tion. The  dock-yard  rang  with  the  roar 
of  preparation.  Ships  were  being  fitted  ; 
shot,  shell,  "  vile  saltpetre,"  and  cavalry 
horses  were  being  continually  shipped. 
Large  transports  were  calling  in  for  final 
orders.  Battalions  were  mustering  ;  bands 
were  playing;  in  short,  "Cheer  boys,  cheer" 
pervaded  the  whole  town,  occasionally  ex- 
changed for  "  La  donna  e  mobile,"  which 
.last  London's  season  had  made  the  rage. 
A  very  curious  article  might  be  written  on 
what  have  been  the  popular  airs  to  which 
nations  have  armed  for  the  fio-ht.  "  Cheer 
boys,  cheer,"  was  undoubtedly  the  great 
air  with  which  the  British  Army  marched 
for  the  Bast.  The  French  played  "  Partant 
pour  la  Syrie.''  When  the  British  Army 
next  poured  abroad  en  masse  for  the  In- 
dian Mutinies,  I  should  say  "  Fare  thee 
well  my  own  Marianne,"  was  the  air  of 
the  day ;  that  again  has  been  superseded 
by    "  Good-bye,    sweetheart,    Good-bye."' 
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For  the  Waterloo  campaign,  "  The  girls  we 
left  behind  us"  was  the  air  of  the  hour. 
In  the  American  struggle,  though  there 
were,  of  course,  many  on  both  sides,  yet 
"  Hail  Columbia,"  "  The  star-spangled 
banner,"  and  "John  Brown"  were  the 
dominant  airs  on  the  side  of  the  North ; 
as  "  My  Maryland"  and  the  "  Bonnie  Blue 
Flag"  were  on  the  side  of  the  South.  In 
the  days  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene, 
''■  Marlbrook"  was  the  popular  melody. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  "  Lilliburlero," 
"  Boyne  Water,"  and  "  Croppies  lie 
down,"  in  connexion  with  Ireland,  though 
the  first  is  no  Irish  air.  Were  not  the 
songs  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  even  still  more 
so,  those  of  the  Jacobites  famous. 

There  is  something  in  it.  If  you  must 
go  to  war,  pick  out  a  good  air  to  begin 
with.  Depend  upon  it  it's  an  essential.  No- 
body has  yet  given  us  any  information  on 
this  subject,  with  regard  to  the  last  great 
European  campaign ;  but  I,  for  one,  am 
extremely  anxious  to  know  what  was  the 
popular  air  in  the  Prussian,  also  in  the 
Austrian,  army  previous  to    Sadowa. 
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Id  tlie  meantime,  Her  Majesty's  — tli 
are  preparing  for  active  service  in  the  old 
citadel  at  Plymouth.  The  doctors  are 
daily  discovering  that  fine  soldiers  on 
parade,  upon  being  medically  tested,  have 
got  through  their  constitutions  before 
hand,  and  are  consequently  unfit  to  face 
the  hardships  of  a  campaign.  Already  the 
ominous  dearth  of  men  to  fill  the  ranks 
might  be  predicated,  should  the  army  be 
called  upon  to  fight  and  suffer  as  it  inevit- 
ably must,  if  all  was  not  to  end  in  a  mere 
demonstration. 

Parents  and  relatives  of  all  kinds  were 
flocking  down  to  Plymouth  to  have  a  look 
at  young  "  scapegraces,"  better  loved,  per- 
haps, than  they  deserved,  who  in  many 
instances  were  fated  to  cause  little  further 
anxiety  and  never  to  be  seen  again  in  this 
world.  Few,  if  any,  knew  what  a  terrible 
struggle  it  was  destined  to  be.  Never 
was  Plymouth  more  gay  than  at  that 
time.  Seldom  had  the  • — th  passed  a 
more  cheery  evening  at  their  mess,  than 
upon  the  last  night  before  finally  closing 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  packing  the  plate  and 
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paraphernalia  wliicli  had  of  course  to  be 
left  behind.  There  was  a  large  muster, 
every  officer  of  the  regiment  was  present, 
and  numerous  o-uests  were  there  besides. 

o 

Late  was  the  seance,  loud  was  the  laugh- 
ter which  chorused  the  final  stanza  of  the 
final  song. 

Through  all  this  whirl  of  gaiety  and 
dissipation,  Jack  Travers  floated  with  the 
stream.  Yet  his  old  comrades  noted  that 
though  '  with  them,'  he  was  not  '  of  them.' 
He,  formerly  the  leader  in  every  descrip- 
tion of  fun  and  frolic,  now  joined  in  them 
mechanically.  His  verve  seemed  gone. 
One  would  have  said  the  whole  thing 
bored  him.  It  did.  Jack  had  suddenly 
discovered  that  pleasure  is  not  the  summum, 
honum  this  world  can  afford.  Breezie's 
farewell  look  haunted  him.  Ao;ain  and 
again  he  mused  over  that  last  interview — 
the  tremulous,  yet  half-defiant  tones  in 
which  she  had  owned  she  loved  him  still 
vibrated  in  his  ears.  Ao-ain  he  thoug^ht 
over  that  moment  she  had  yielded  to  his 
embrace,  when  for  the  first  time  their  lips 
had  met.     What  could  he  do  ?     Should  he 
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write  to  her  again  ?  No ;  lie  must  see  her 
once  more  before  he  sailed. 

But  how  ?  Leave  of  absence  just  then 
was  perfectly  hopeless.  There  was  plenty 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  it  was  useless 
to  think  that  the  Colonel  was  likely  to 
spare  any  ofl&cer  just  now.  Besides,  the 
transport  destined  for  the  — th  might  come 
in  at  any  moment ;  indeed,  was  hourly  ex- 
pected, and  it  was  known  would  .  delay  at 
Plymouth  no  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  embark  the  troops. 

Long  and  painfully  did  Jack  ponder 
over  all  this,  till  at  last  he  was  fain  to 
confess  that  his  chance  of  seeino;  Breezie 
again  before  he  left  England  was  hopeless ; 
but  he  would  write  to  her  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, that  he  determined.  He  was  walk- 
ing moodily  back  from  parade  to  his 
quarters  one  morning,  when  a  man  whom 
he  at  once  recognised  as  a  porter  of  '  the 
Royal  Hotel,'  put  a  note  in  his  hands. 

His  heart  beat  thick  and  fast,  as  he 
recognised  Breezie's  somewhat  bold  calli- 
graphy. Tearing  it  open,  he  read  the 
folio  win  <>:  : — 
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"  What  I  have  done,  i  fear  would  be 
looked  upon  as  unmaidenly  by  most. 
Had  there  been  any  other  course,  I  would 
have  adopted  it ;  but  papa  has  left  Eng- 
land as  a  '  Special  Correspondent,'  and  I 
have  none  to  advise  me.  If  you  love  me 
as  you  say  you  do — you,  at  least,  cannot 
misconstrue  me. 

"  My  dearest,  I  cannot  let  you  go  with- 
out seeing  you  once  more.  I  may  know 
little  about  war  and  campaigning ;  but 
everyone  knows  that  many  die,  though 
some  may  come  back.  It  may  be  I  shall 
never  see  you  again.  You  thought  1  dealt 
hardly  with  you  the  other  day ;  but  you 
believed  me  when  I  said  I  loved  you.  I 
acted  as  I  thought,  and  still  think,  right, 
and  believe  me  that  I  suffer  more  than 
you.  Women  always  do;  we  have  nothing 
left  us  but  to  sib  down  and  cry. 

'•  Still  I  felt  I  must  see  you  once  more. 
I  have  dared  the  risk.  You  will  not  think 
ill  of  me.  No  ;  you  cannot.  If  I  thought 
you  could,  I  don't  say  my  heart  would 
break  ;  but  it  would  assuredly  know  more 
misery  than  it  ever  knew  yet.    I  know  I  am 
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outraging  the  proprieties,  but  I  care  not, 
I  was  brought  up  to  hold  them  cheap.  I 
trust  in  your  truth  and  honour  to  place 
no  wrong  construction  on  my  rashness; 
l)ut  I  love  you,  so  I  could  not  bear  that 
you  should  leave  without  my  seeing  you 
once  more.  I  know  all  I  have  risked,  I 
know  whom  it  is  risked  for.  I  know  that 
should  scandal  ever  be  busy  with  my  name, 
you  will  right  me  whatever  the  cost.  If  T 
have  read  you  wrong,  God  help  me  !  for  I 
shall  need  it  sorely.  Come  to  me  here 
this  afternoon  as  soon  as  you  can. 

"  Your  own, 

"  Breezte." 

"Koyal  Hotel." 

Fortunately  for  Jack,  his  duties  were 
over  for  the  present,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  perused  the  above  than  he  started  for 
the  Ptoyal  Hotel. 

Not  an  idea  of  anything  unwomanly  in 
Breezie's  strange  conduct  crossed  his  mind 
for  a  moment.  He  loved  her  too  truly  to 
think  of  her  in  any  hght,  but  that  of  a 
pure   loving  girl  whose  love  he  had  been 
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fortunate  enouo-h  to  win.  That  Fortune 
liad  favoured  liim  more  than  he  deserved 
was  his  sole  thouo^ht,  as  he  hurried  down 
from  the  '  citadel.'  If  she  had  risked  much 
to  see  him  again,  he  would  try  hard  to 
show  her  he  was  worthy  of  such  confi- 
dence. 

He  soon  reached  the  hotel,  and  was  at 
once  ushered  up  to  the  sitting-room 
occupied  by  Miss  Langton.  She  rose  as 
he  entered,  and  stood  gazing  at  him  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  tear-stained  counten- 
ance. 

"  Breezie,"  he  faltered;  for,  somehow, 
Jack's  self-possession  had  strangely  left 
him  at  that  moment,  "  how  can  I  thank 
you  for  this  ?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Travers  !  what  must  you 
think  of  me  ?"  and  as  she  said  these 
words,  poor  Breezie  sank  into  a  chair, 
and  sobbed  vehemently. 

"  Don't  cry,  my  darling  !"  he  rejoined. 
"  Don't  think  for  one  moment  that  I  have 
misconstrued  you  in  any  way.  To  me, 
you  are  simply  the  woman  I  love  too 
fondly  to  think   she    could  act  otherwise 
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than  as  a  sincere,  honest  maiden  mi^ht. 
For  this  great  proof  of  your  love,  I  thank 
you  from  my  heart,  I  feel  all  you  risk, 
and  despite  the  joy  it  brings  me,  half 
tremble  at  the  peril  you  incur.  Tell  me, 
Breezie,  dearest,  that  you  recal  your  '  No,' 
and  that  I  may  yet  hope  to  make  you  my 
wife  ?" 

"  I  knew  I  might  trust  you,"  she  said, 
smiling  through  her  tears.  "  Whatever 
my  answer  may  be  to  that,  you'll  hold  me 
a  lady  true,  I  know  now — I  am  going  to 
act  according  to  my  dear  father's  advice, 
and  tell  you  all." 

Briefly  she  told  her  story,  how  her 
mother  had  been  illegitimate ;  how,  for 
all  she  knew,  she  might  be  also ;  how,  she 
knew  not  who  her  real  father  was ;  how 
between  him,  who  had  been  to  her  a 
father,  and  herself,  there  existed  no  other 
tie  than  the  great  love  they  bore  each 
other. 

She  ceased,  and  stood  facing  him  with 
sparkling  eyes,  and  still  trembling  lips. 
Till  that  moment,  she  had  hardly  realised 
how   much    she    staked  on    that   avowal. 
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Yet  she  had  tliouglit  over,  too,  deeply 
and  often,  what  should  she  do  if  he  saw 
in  it  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  their 
union  ? 

He  had  listened  to  her  silently.  True, 
she  had  told  him  not  to  interrupt  her 
till  she  had  finished.  He  had  spoken  never 
a  word;  she  could  hear  her  heart  beat, 
the  colour  came  and  went  in  her  cheeks — 
would  he  ever  speak  !  He  had  remained 
silent  but  a  few  seconds  after  she  con- 
cluded— to  her  it  seemed  minutes. 

Slowly  he  lifted  his  head,  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  her,  said, 

"And  was  this  all  that  you  sent  me 
away  so  miserable  for  the  other  day  ?" 

Her  lips  syllabled,  "  all !"  though  the 
word  was  inaudible. 

"Breezie,  my  love,  you  didn't  do  me 
justice,  you  should  have  known  me 
better." 

His  arm  was  round  her  now,  and  her 
head  nestled  down  upon  his  chest. 

"  Mine  now,  then,  Breezie  dear,"  he 
murmured,  as  he  kissed  her,  "come  weal, 
come  woe." 
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"Yes,  yours  ever,  Jack,  now;  you'll 
forgive  me  this  escapade,  won't  you  ?  I 
love  you  so,  I  could  but  see  you  once 
more.  You  can't  know  how  I  trembled  at 
what  you  would  say." 

"  You'll  never  be  afraid  to  trust  me 
again — say  that,  and  I'll  forgive  your  want 
of  faith  in  me  this  time." 

"  Never,"  she  murmured,  "  I  trust  you 
now  and  for  ever." 

I  suppose  all  this  was  very  wrong  and 
indecorous  on  the  part  of  Breezie;  but 
ye  daughters  and  matrons  of  England,  be 
lenient  in  your  judgment ;  many  things 
of  that  kind  were  done  at  that  time. 
Nature  will  occasionally  burst  the  bonds 
of  conventionality.  Y"ou  see  we  were  not 
used  to  going  to  war  just  then,  and  our 
fair  English  girls.  Heaven  bless  tliem, 
didn't  take  it  quite  so  easily  as  the  ladies 
of  Ancient  Rome  were  wont  to.  They 
didn't  grudge  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
propriety  a  little,  to  say  farewell  to  lovers 
they  might  never  see  again.  And  when 
their  tears  trickled  down  as  they  read 
some  of  those  terrible  return  lists,  I  think 
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it  must  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  some 
of  them,  to  know  they  had  dealt  kindly 
with  those  whose  names  were  recorded 
therein. 

The  next  forty-eight  hours  were,  per- 
haps, the  sunniest  in  Jack's  existence. 
All  the  time  he  could  snatch  from  his  mili- 
tary avocations  he  dedicated  to  her.  He 
showed  ber  the  dockyard,  at  which  Breezie 
marvelled  greatly.  He  drove  her  out  to 
Mount  Edgecumbe.  In  the  evenings  he 
walked  with  her  on  the  Hoe.  Scandal 
might  be  busy  with  their  names,  but  ab- 
sorbed in  "  love's  young  dream,"  they 
recked  little  of  it.  Conscious  of  their 
rectitude,  they  troubled  their  heads  little 
about  the  world's  surmisiugs ;  while 
Jack's  announcement  to  his  own  im- 
mediate allies,  that  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  the  young  lady  with  whom  he 
was  incessantly  seen,  stopped  all  regimen- 
tal talk.  Such  sunny  hours  never  last 
long,  and  the  third  afternoon  the  trans- 
port dropped  anchor  in  the  Sound.  That 
evening,  the  regimental  orders  stated  that 
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the  Battalion  would  parade  for  embarca- 
tion  at  eight  the  next  morning. 

Sadly  did  Jack  announce  the  tidings. 

"  The  ship  is  in,  Breezie,  and  we  start 
the  first  thing  to-morrow.  Embark  on 
board  the  tenders  at  the  dockyard  at  ten. 
The  transport  is  to  sail  as  soon  as  we  are 
on  board.  She's  lying  out  in  the 
Sound." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  my  love  1"  murmured  the 
girl.  "  I  knew  it  must  be  ;  but  it  seems 
so  hard  to  part  so  soon.  No,"  she  conti- 
nued, "  don't  be  afraid  ;  I  am  going  to  be 
very  brave,  I  won't  cry  or  be  nonsen- 
sical, at  all  events  till  you  are  gone.  If 
I  can't  help  it  then,  you  won't  know 
it." 

"  Come,  Breezie,  this  won't  do,  recol- 
lect you're  to  be  a  soldier's  wife  now,  you 
must  be  plucky.  Go  and  get  your  bonnet 
on,  darling,  come  out  on  the  Hoe  and 
let  me  show  you  our  ship  in  the  dis- 
tance." 

Breezie  did  as  she  was  told,  and  they 
went  out  for  their  walk.     From  the  Hoe 
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Jack  pointed  out  the  great  screw  steamer 
destined  for  Her  Majesty's  — tli.  Long 
they  walked  up  and  down,  that  fine  April 
evening.  They  did  not  speak  much — • 
people  don't  on  such  occasions.  "  You'll 
write  whenever  you  can,"  said  Breezie,  at 
length,  "  please  don't  forget  to  let  me 
have  a  letter  from  Gibraltar,  I  shall  so 
count  on  it." 

"Forget,  my  darling;  no.  You  shall 
hear  from  every  place  that  affords  a 
chance  of  wi^iting,  and  I  also  shall  look 
forward  to  little  notes.  Mind  they  are  not 
too  short,  that's  all." 

"Oh,  Jack,  as  if  that  was  likely.  Lon- 
ger perhaps  than  you  will  care  to  read,  sir. 
But  I  want  to  come  and  see  you  off.  I 
may,  may  I  not  ?  Just  at  the  dockyard, 
you  know;  I  won't  be  foolish,  but  very 
good  I  promise  you." 

"  No,  pet,  better  not  I  think,  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  you  down  there  in  all  the 
confusion  and  noise,  with  nobody  to  take 
care  of  you  afterwards." 

"But  I  can  take  care  of  myself,"  inter- 
posed Breezie.     "  I  did,"  she  said  smihng. 
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"  all  the  way  from  town  to  see  somebody 
I  wanted  to  see  very  much,  and  nobody 
interfered  with  me  in  the  least." 

"  Well,"  -laughed  Jack,  "  I  can't  say  I 
didn't  like  that.  As  instead  of  going 
away  miserable  ;  I'm  about  the  hap- 
piest man  that  will  sail  for  the  Crimea." 

"  Are  you,  really  ?  Do  you  love  me 
so  much.  (I  wonder  whether  you  can 
tell  a  woman  you  love  her  too  often.) 
But  then,  you  see,  you  will  be  still  hap- 
pier if  you  let  me  see  the  very  last  of 
you." 

"No,  dearest;  it's  better  not.  I  shall 
say  good-bye  to  you  to-night,  when  we 
get  back.  It's  getting  time  to  go  home 
now." 

So  they  walked  back  to  the  hotel.  Jack 
sat  talking  some  time,  and  then  resolutely 
wished  good-bye.  He  left  Breezie  very 
tearful,  and,  as  he  walked  up  the  hill  to 
barracks,  was  conscious  of  a  sort  of  chok- 
ing in  his  own  throat  that  was  far  from 
agreeable. 

A  bright  April  morning,  and  the  assem- 
bly is  ringing  through  the  old  citadel  for 
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the  — til  to  fall  in.  That  is  soon  accon:i- 
plislied,  and  they  march  down  for  the 
dockyard.  "  Most  creditably,"  as  the  local 
press  recorded  afterwards,  "  vwith  every 
man  present  and  sober."  Which,  con- 
sidering they  had  been  confined  to  barracks 
for  the  last  eight -and -forty  hom^s,  with  a 
most  restricted  use  of  the  canteen,  was 
perhaps  upon  the  whole  not  so  very  sur- 
prising, 

"  As  we  ride  through  the  suburbs  asleep  as  you  say, 
Many  a  friend  there  will  listen  and  pray, 
God's  luck  to  gallants,  who  strike  up  the  lay, 
Of  boot,  saddle,  to  horse,  and  away." 

Many  a  window  was  thrown  up,  many 
a  handkerchief  waved,  many  a  cheer  given 
to  the  gallant  — th  as  they  passed  through 
Plymouth  and  Devonport,  still  hardly 
awake,  on  their  road  to  the  dockyard. 
There  they  formed  up,  and  waited  for  the 
tender  to  come  alongside. 

Jack  Travers  was  not  with  them,  for 
just  previously  to  leaving  the  barracks, 
he  had  been  suddenly  detailed  for  some 
other  duty,  with  an  intimation  that  he 
was   to    make    his    way   to    the    ship    in 
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a  small  boat  as   soon  afterwards  as  pos- 
sible. 

While  tliey  were  still  waiting  for  the 
tender,  the  attention  of  some  of  the  oflBlcers 
was  attracted  by  a  girl  closely  veiled,  very 
plainly  dressed,  evidently  seeking  some- 
body, and  whose  sobs  were  very  palpable, 
notwithstanding  the  veil. 

"  Halloa  I"  said  young  Rolls,  who  was 
in  the  blithest  spirits.  He  had  just  had 
his  debts  paid,  and  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  was  all  game  for  a  row."  "  Here's  a 
young  woman  a  crying  shocking  about 
somebody,  or  some  of  us.  It  would  be 
only  proper  to  say  a  word  of  comfort  to 
her." 

"  Hush,  you  young  fool !"  said  Herries. 
"  I  think  I  know  who  she  is.  It's  the 
girl  Jack  Travers  is  engaged  to.  She's 
come  here  to  see  him  oflP,  poor  thing,  and 
doesn't  know  that  he  won't  embark  with 
us.  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  tell 
her." 

As  he  spoke,  Herries  walked  across  to 
where  Breezie,  for  it  was  she,  was  stand- 
ing, and  raising  his  chako,  said  : 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  am  I  right  in 
supposing  that  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Tra- 
vers  ?" 

"  Yes  !"  gasped  Breezie.  "  Where  is 
he  ?     I  can't  see  him  here  !" 

"  No ;  he  is  not  with  us.  He  was  un- 
expectedly detailed  for  another  duty  just 
before  we  marched  off.  He  will  come  off 
to  us  from  the  Hoe,  later,  in  a  shore 
boat." 

"But  when?  at  what  time?  Can  you 
not  tell  me  that?" 

"  No ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can't.  I 
should  guess  between  one  and  two ;  but 
it  is  ouly  guess  work.  Of  one  thing  you 
may  rest  assured,  that  he  will  not  come 
here." 

"  Would  you — would  you  kindly  tell  him, 
with  my  love,  that  I  came  here  to  see  him 
once  more  ?"  faltered  Breezie.  "  He  will 
know  who  it  was." 

"  Certainly.     Now  let  me  call  a  cab  for 
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you. 

"  Thanks ;  but  I  have  one  waiting  at 
that  corner." 

"  I  will  see  you  into  it,  at  all  events," 
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said  Hemes.  Breezie  bowed,  lie  escorted 
her  across  tlie  yard  and  silently  banded 
lier  into  it.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck 
him.  "  One  moment,"  he  cried  to  the 
cabman,  who  was  on  the  verge  of 
departure. 

"  Your  best  chance,  I  think,"  he  said, 
"  of  seeing  Travers,  would  be  on  the 
Hoe.  He  must  cross  it  to  get  to  his 
boat." 

"  Once  more,  thanks.  May  you  have  a 
prosperous  voyage."  As  she  said  this, 
she  half  raised  her  veil,  bowed,  and  the 
cab  rolled  on. 

"  Devilish  pretty  girl,"  muttered  Her- 
ries  to  himself,  as  he  strolled  back  to 
his  men.     "Jack's  a  lucky  fellow." 

Breezie  drove  straight  back  to  the  Hoe, 
and  dismissed  her  cab.  Despite  her 
lover's  injunctions,  she  had  determined 
to  see  him  once  more  ere  he  sailed.  For  a 
couple  of  hours  did  she  saunter  up  and 
down  with  eyes  ever  vigilant  in  quest  of  the 
figure  she  knew  so  well. 

Many  women  in  that  time,  as  oft- 
times  before  and  since,  wore  their  nerves, 
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and  ached  their  hearts  out  on  similar 
errands.  What  will  not  lovers  do  for 
just  one  more  five  minutes'  interview,  for 
a  few  seconds  more  of  the  sweet  agony  of 
parting,  to  utter  once  again  the  same 
meaningless  words  that  mean  so  much; 
(you  may  laugh  at  the  phraseology  but 
you  can't  deny  its  truth)  to  once  more 
hear  the  old  refrain  to  which  hearts  have 
bounded  since  the  world  began  ?  We  may 
smile  as  our  hearts  grow  grey  as  our 
heads ;  but  I  wish  I  could  live  those  days 
over  again  all  the  same. 

"  When  the  candles  burn  low,  and  the  company's  gone, 
And  in  silence  of  night  I  set  here  alone." 

I  daresay  many  another  has  much  the 
same  feeling. 

In  the  meantime,  Travers  having  got 
through  his  duties,  had  thrown  his  pru- 
dential resolves  to  the  winds,  and  dashed 
off  to  the  hotel  to  say  one  more  good-bye 
to  Breezie.  Of  course  he  found  she  was 
not  in,  nor  could  any  one  tell  him  where 
she   had    gone.      He   lingered   about   the 
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steps  of  tlie  hotel  till  lie  dared  no  longer 
tarry,  and  then  walked  rapidly  off  to  the 
Hoe  to  get  a  boat. 

Breezie's  quick  eye  discerned  him  at 
once.  She  caught  him  just  as  he  was 
about  to  descend  to  the  beach.  They 
walked  down  together,  and  Jack  engaged 
a  boat. 

"Now,  you  fellows,"  said  Jack,  "just 
keep  your  eye  on  the  *  Mazeppa'  out  there. 
You  know  how  long  it  will  take  to  reach 
her.  When  she  looks  like  going  in  earnest 
come  and  tell  me." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  the  boatmen ; 
"  but  I  don't  think  you'll  have  much  time 
to  spare.  The  troops  have  been  on  board 
some  time.  They're  only  waiting  for  the 
Admiralty  boat,  to  see  if  there's  any  final 
orders." 

I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  the 
twenty  minutes'  conversation  that  followed 
between  the  lovers.  If  you  can't  imagine 
it  better  than  I  can  write  it,  you  must 
be  indeed  sterile  of  imagination,  or  defi- 
cient of  memorv. 
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"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  interrupted  the 
boatman  at  last ;  "  but  if  you  mean  ship- 
ping by  the  '  Mazeppa'  there's  not  a  minute 
to  spare.  She's  fiddhng  her  bunting  Hke  a 
girl  does  her  piano.  The  Admiralty  boat's 
passed  Drake  Island." 

"God  bless  you,  my  own  darling!" 
whispered  Jack,  as  he  hastily  embraced 
Breezie,  perfectly  oblivious  of  witnesses. 
Then  springing  into  tlie  boat,  he  cried  : 
"  Make  her  travel  all  she  knows.  Double 
fare,  boys,  and  something  over ;  but  mind 
I  must  catch  the  steamer," 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  said  the  men.  They 
set  all  the  sail  they  could,  and  worked 
the  oars  besides.  It  was  a  close  shave, 
for  the  '  Mazeppa'  had  begun  to  move 
through  the  water,  as  Jack  jumped  on 
board. 

For  nearly  an  hour  Breezie  stood 
watching  the  ship  from  the  Hoe.  She 
could  hardly  discern  the  masts,  when 
she  turned  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel 
with  eyes  half  bhnded  with  tears. 
She  was  no   heroine,  I  am   sorry  to  say, 
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and  had  bidden  her  lover  go  forth  to  battle 
with  none  of  the  old  classical  sternness. 
AYhat  am  I  to  say  for  her  ?  She  was  a 
warm  true-hearted  Eno'lish  c^irl :  of  course 
she  has  behaved  shockingly  in  the  eyes  of 
all  right-thinking  people,  and  proved  her- 
self but  a  mere  woman  in  her  hour  of 
trial.  A  mere  woman !  Yes.  With  all 
the  grand  abnegation  of  self  and  capa- 
bility to  suffer  that  distinguishes  a  true 
woman's  heart,  your  heroic  dames  are 
women  to  be  reverenced ;  but  to  love, 
give  me  the  soft  blushing  damsel  that 
cries  when  you  leave  her  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

Sadly  and  despondently  did  Breezie 
make  her  trifling  preparations  for  return- 
ing to  town  that  night.  She  felt  desolate  ; 
all  alone  in  the  world.  Her  father,  (for  so 
I  shall  still  continue  to  call  Langton), 
gone,  and  now  her  lover;  no  wonder  she 
felt  miserable — nothing  to  do  now,  but  go 
back  to  the  small  house  at  Fulham  and 
wait.  None  but  those  that  have  tried  it 
know  the  wearing,  wearying  tension  com- 
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prised  in  that  little  word.  Campaigning 
may  have  its  trials  and  troubles  ;  but  those 
who  trembling  watch  the  mails,  have  a  far 
harder  time  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,    MISSERl's    HOTEL. 

A  HAZY  drizzling  day  ;  kennels  overflow- 
ing ;  the  ill-paved  streets  swimming  in 
mud.  An  incongruous  crowd  dressed  in 
every  variety  of  costume  you  can  conceive, 
but  in  wliich  the  long  loose  boot  predomi- 
nates. Every  variety  of  patois  and  lan- 
guage.    Strange  oaths, 

"  Whicli  a  foreign  tongue, 
Made  still  more  savage  and  awful." 

Sailors  and  soldiers  of  all  nations.  Hotel 
touters,  Greeks,  Jews,  Mussulmcn  proper, 
Mussulmen  of  the  more  European  type, 
all  the  scum  of  the  Levant.  Hamals, 
Anglicc  porters,  only  it  is  giving  no  real 
description  of  men,  who  with  monotonous 
shout,  stagger  along  with  loads  for  oxen 
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on  their  backs,  ship  captains  of  every 
nation  and  in  every  variety  of  attire. 
Men  hurrying  on  all  variety  of  business. 
Men  wildly  seeking  their  way  through  the 
tortuous  hilly  and  incomprehensible  la- 
byrinth of  streets  that  constitute  Pera  and 
Tophana.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  the 
city  of  Constantinople  some  few  weeks  after 
the  mighty  onslaught  of  Inkerman. 

The  British  officer  was  there,  with  all 
the  strange  addenda  with  which  hard  work, 
exposure,  total  loss  of  kit,  &c.,  had  com- 
pelled him  to  supplement  his  attire.  The 
French  officer  was  there,  in  fact  ubiquitous, 
'  all  over  the  place,'  as  the  saying  goes  ; 
looking  indeed  somewhat  war  worn,  but 
still  much  nearer  his  legitimate  costume 
than  his  Eno^lish  brother  in  arms.  The 
latter  was  wearing  in  many  cases  a  sailor's 
pea  jacket  over  his  uniform,  and  some- 
times had  substituted  a  fez  for  a  forage 
cap. 

The  Golden  Horn  was  all  alive,  more  alive 
probably  than  it  had  been  for  some  years. 
Stately  men-of-war  lay  there  at  anchor; 
huge  transports  were  awaiting  orders  to 
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take  cargoes  to  Balaklava,  whence  tliey 
received  orders  to  take  them  back  to  Con- 
stantinople. Merchant  skippers  were 
chuckhng,  and  revelhng  in  all  the  delights 
of  demurrage.  Caiques  were  shooting 
about  in  all  directions,  charging  not  double, 
but  fabulous  fares  in  the  grlorious  confusion. 
Steady  men-of-war's  boats  passed  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  their  long  regu- 
lar jerk,  while  "  Caique,  caique,  caiejee,'^ 
was  shouted  incessantly  from  the  stairs  at 
Tophana. 

Constantinople  was  at  its  fullest  and  its 
gloomiest.  The  weather  was  depressing 
in  the  extreme,  the  accounts  from  "  the 
front"  still  more  so.  For  three  miles  and 
a-half  on  the  Scutari  side,  it  was  said  you 
could  walk  througli  the  beds  of  the  sick, 
wounded  and  dying,  while  vessel  after 
vessel  from  Balaklava  still  contributed  yet 
another  cargo  of  worn  out,  used  up,  suf- 
fering humanity. 

Peace  had  been  long,  so  long,  that  Eng- 
and  conceived  the  millenium  had  arrived, 
now  the  lion  was  lying  down  with  the 
lamb  with    a   vengauce.      The  Army,    for 
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years  deemed  an  incumbrance,  liad  been 
gradually  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of 
ineflQciency.  The  power  of  England  was 
at  stake,  and  the  nation  trembled.  To 
the  first  burst  of  exultation  with  which 
the  glories  of  the  Alma  were  received, 
succeeded  the  awe  with  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  gallant  stand  at  Inker- 
man  was  listened  to.  The  blindest  could 
understand  the  result  of  such  costly  vic- 
tories. The  moan  for  the  dead  eclipsed 
the  bells  and  salutes.  For  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  by  "  the  many,"  the  magnitude  of 
the  struggle  was  perceived.  A  cry  arose 
against  those  whose  hands  had  for  years 
been  tied  by  the  inadequate  resources 
placed  at  their  disposal.  The  millenium 
dream  that  men  had  grown  virtuous  and 
civilized — that  commerce  had  completely 
superseded  war,  and  cotton,  cartridges,  was 
rudely  dissolved.  Men's  passions,  and  na- 
tions' tempers,  were  found  pretty  much 
the  same  as  earliest  history  describes  them, 
nor  do  they  look  more  like  changing 
now. 

Misseri's  Hotel  in  Pera  was    crowded. 
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(most  courteous  of  landladies,  let  me 
once  more  salute  tliee.)  It  was  literally 
the  hifyli  chanofe  of  travel.  Men  were 
going  up  to  the  front,  and  men  were 
coming  down  from  the  front  every  day, 
England  was  putting  forth  the  whole 
resources  of  her  vast  Empire;  the  tele- 
graph wires  were  flashing  orders  to  her 
servants  and  soldiers,  in  all  sorts  of 
remote  colonies,  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
the  Crimea.  Here  was  a  man  only  seventy 
days'  journey  from  the  Cape,  there  another 
only  sixty  from  Hong  Kong.  From  all 
her  vast  dependencies  her  sons  were 
flocking  at  her  call. 

In  the  dingy-looking  ante-room,  ofl"  the 
Salle  of  the  hotel,  in  those  days  given 
over  to  tobacco,  chaff",  yarns,  and  ofttimes 
the  veriest  of  "  shaves,"  were  assembled 
the  average  fifteen  or  more  of  smokers. 
Seated  close  to  the  fire,  with  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  and  smoking  a  chibouque  which 
kept  involving  him  in  considerable  difficul- 
ties as  to  its  management,  was  our  old  ac- 
quaintance, Coningsby  Clarke.  His  cos- 
tume,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  was  con- 
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siderably  diauged  since  we  last  met  him  ; 
but  he  still  wore  his  eye-glass  with  all  his 
accustomed  sang  froid,  while  the  damaged 
arm  was  the  proud  badge  of  a  man  who 
had  ridden  through  the  charge  of  "  The 
Six  Hundred." 

"  Awful  weather,"  he  observed  ;  "  what 
times  they  must  be  having  at  the  front. 
"Wonder  how  those  poor  devils,  who  they 
say  were  caught  asleep  in  their  blankets 
the  other  night  in  the  advanced  trench, 
could  manage  to  do  it.  Beg  pardon,  but 
mio-ht  I  trouble  vou  to  liQ;ht  this  affair  again 
for  me  ;  deuced  inconvenient  these  long 
macluDes  for  a  man  with  a  broken  fin, 
must  give  it  up  and  take  to  a  cutty 
again,  I  think,  I  give  my  neighbours  so 
much  trouble." 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  man  ad- 
dressed, an  officer  only  just  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  being  well  in  the  thick 
of  Inkerraan.  "  But  if  you  knew  how  our 
poor  fellows  were  worked  in  trenches,  you 
would  not  be  surprised  at  their  falling 
asleep  anywhere ;  they're  like  worn  out 
posters,  it  requires  all  our  driving  to  keep 
them    on   their    legs,    and  they'd    chance 
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the  Russians  not  coming  up  any  night  for 
a  sleep,  if  you'd  let  them." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Coniugsby,  as  with  his 
vis-a-vis's  assistance,  he  once  more  succeed- 
ed in  illuminating  the  chibouque.  "  Yes, 
it  must  be  pretty  tough  on  them.  It  will 
be  a  mercy  when  we  have  pulled  through 
the  next  two  months ;  you  are  going  up 
again,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  other,  "  as  soon  as 
the  doctors  say  I'm  fit ;  but  I  got  a  good 
bit  mauled  at  Inkerman,  and  though  there's 
no  real  harm  done,  yet  I  am  still  weak. 
The  doctors  say,  and  I  feel  they're  right, 
it's  no  use  my  going  back  at  present,  as 
I  couldn't  possibly  stand  such  work  as 
they  are  having  just  now." 

"About  my  case,  I'm  no  use  till  my 
bridle  arm's  fit  for  work.  Halloa,  here's 
a  new  arrival;  he  don't  look  good  for 
much  either." 

The  new-comer  walked  into  the  room, 
supporting  himself  with  a  stick,  though 
apparently  more  from  weakness  than  any- 
thing else,  and  made  his  way  to  the  fire. 
He  was  deeply  bearded  but  the  haggard 
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cheeks  and  sunken  eyes  showed  he  had 
D^one  throuo'h  severe  illness.  He  o-azed  into 
the  fire  moodily  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  looking  round,  his  eye  fell  on 
Clarke. 

"What,  Conino-sbv !"  he  said  in  some- 
what  shaky  tones,  "  don't  you  know  me  ?" 

"Jack  Travers,  by  jove !"  ejaculated 
that  gentleman.  "  What  the  devil's  been 
the  matter?  You  look  like  a  ghost." 

"  Been  pretty  near  becoming  one,  I 
fancy,"  replied  Jack.  "  I  got  cut  down 
with  camp  fever  about  six  weeks  ago ; 
they  couldn't  do  anything  for  me  up  there, 
so  shipped  me  down  to  Scutari.  Dear  old 
Herries  saw  me  aboard, .and  that's  about 
all  I  know  about  it.  For  rather  better 
than  a  fortnight  I  have  been  in  that  in- 
fernal Scutari.  Yesterday  they  gave  me 
leave  to  come  across  here,  and  try  and 
take  care  of  myself  for  a  bit ;  I'm  a  deal 
better  but  still  as  weak  as  water.  I 
thought  it  was  all  up  once  or  twice,  but 
I'm  round  the  corner  now." 

"  Round    the    corner,    of    course    you 
are.      You'll   live   here,    and    do    as  Lil- 
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burne  there,"  here  Coningsby  indicated 
his  pipe-filling  friend,  "  and  I  do,  drink 
all  the  bottled  stout  we  can  lay  our  hands 
on.  Eat  everything  that  we  can  find 
wholesome,  and  be  good  to  go  back  and 
have  another  shy  at  'em  before  the  month's 
out.  Sit  down  here  and  tell  us  all  about 
the  old  corps." 

"  They're  pretty  well,  those  you  know, 
at  least.  Herries  is  tough,  while  Crumbs 
is  the  best  forager  and  most  confounded 
'  annexer'  at  the  front.  He's  always  '  hap- 
pening on'  stray  ponies ;  is  supposed  to 
trade  largely  with  the  sailors,  and  when 
1  left  was  supposed  to  have  acquired  a 
goose  by  means  that  would  have  been 
accounted  '  petty  larceny'  in  England ; 
however,  he  gave,  I  heard,  a  most  success- 
ful dinner  party  on  the  strength  of  it." 

Coningsby  laughed  heartily  as  he  re- 
marked. "  Yes,  I  can  fancy  Master  Crumbs 
a  very  promising  forager." 

"  You  may  say  that,  the  young  villain 
is  never  quiet  an  instant.  He's  always 
off  somewhere  the  moment  he's  off"  duty. 
He's   either   acquired   iDformation  on   the 
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subject  of  some  porter  to  be  got,  some 
curacoa,  hams,  or  a  pony;  for  he's  turned  a 
most  inveterate  horse-dealer,  and  is  always 
buying,  selling,   or  swapping." 

"AYell,  Jack,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do 
the  first  fine  day.  I  suppose  this  sort  of 
weather  can't  go  on  for  long.  We'll  go  up 
to  Koulalee,  and  have  a  look  at  the  Rus- 
sian prisoners  there.  A  friend  of  mine 
has  charge  of  them,  it's  only  about  four 
miles  up  the  Bosphorus,  and  a  beautiful 
row  on  a  fine  day — wdien  you  do  get  one 
here  ;  though  it's  still  winter,  it  is  mild  as 
English  spring,  not  that  that's  saying 
much  for  it." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  could  stand  it," 
said  Jack. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Coningsby,  "It's 
only  getting  to  Tophana  Steps  and  then 
you  lie  in  a  caique.  Take  lots  of  rugs. 
We'll  take  Mrs.  Misseri's  blankets  if  that's 
all.  No  distance  to  walk  when  you  get 
there,  my  friend  declares." 
.  "  Well,  be  it  so,  I'll  trust  myself  to  you. 
But  how  did  you  pull  through  Balaklava? 
for  I   haven't    seen  you    since.     I   heard 
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you  were  winged  but  would  get  all  right ; 
is  it  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  arm's  coming  round.  I 
can't  tell  you  much  about  it.  I  only  know 
we  rode  straio-ht.  You  foot  soldiers  will 
give  us  credit  for  that,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Indeed  we  will,"  nodded  Jack. 

"  Well,  I  found  myself  in  about  the 
hottest  row  I  had  ever  been  in.  Fellows 
going  down  like  nine-pins  all  round  me. 
Our  formation  all  gone — how  could  it  be 
otherwise  when  more  than  half  of  us  were 
down  ?  Then  three  or  four  fellows  tried 
to  rally  us,  and  we  got  the  word  threes 
about,  and  an  order  to  cut  our  way  back. 
I  had  done  pretty  well  up  to  that ;  but  as 
I  came  out,  I  got  amongst  a  lot  of  those 
thievish  Cossacks  and  if  I  didn't  get  a 
thrashing,  then  it's  a  pity.  God  knows 
why,  they  never  tried  to  use  the 
points  of  their  lances,  but  kept  cobbing 
me  with  the  buts ;  however,  old  Trum- 
peter's weight  told,  (you  recollect  my 
old  charger)  and  I  was  through  them  at 
last,  and  getting  on  gaily,  when  whiz  came 
a  rattle  of  rifle  balls  and  down   the  old 
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horse  and  I  went  togfetlier.  I  was  soon 
up  again ;  but  with  this  arm  dangling, 
the  poor  old  horse,  however,  didn't  rise, 
and  I  thought  it  was  all  over.  Just  then 
up  came  one  of  our  sergeants,  and  wanted 
me  to  take  his  horse.  Of  course  I 
wouldn't  do  that ;  but  told  him  to  ride  on 
and  let  me  take  my  chance.  He  jumped 
off,  said,  '  hold  his  bridle  a  minute,  sir, 
here's  a  loose  horse  I  can  catch.'  He  did, 
helped  me  on,  got  on  his  own  and  stuck 
to  me  till  we  were  both  out  of  it.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  him,  I  fancy  I  shouldn't 
be  here  just  now." 

"  What  a  brick  !"  said  Jack. 

'*  Yes,  he's  a  real  fine  fellow.  Sergeant 
O'Leary,  and  if  any  one  ought  to  think  so 
it's  I." 

"Well,  good-night,  old  fellow,  I'm 
rather  beat,"  said  Jack." 

"  All  right,  don't  forget  Koulalee  the 
first  fine  day,"  and  Coningsby  nodded 
good-night. 

Some  three  or  four  days  afterwards  the 
sun  shone  out  brightly.  People  who 
don't  know  the  Mediterranean  climate  can 
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have  no  idea  what  a  delicious  thing  a  fine 
January  day  is  in  those  parts.  The 
brightness  of  the  sun,  the  balmy  feel  of 
the  air,  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere, 
all  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  periods  possible.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  heat  is  too  great.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  exhilirating  feeling  of  being 
suddenly  released  from  rain,  snow,  slush, 
sleet,  &c.  It  may  be  they  are  to  return  ; 
but  who  reckons  upon  that  under  those 
circumstances. 

It  was  just  one  of  these  days  when 
Jack  Travers,  supported  by  an  attendant 
and  accompanied  by  Coningsby,  made  his 
way  with  tottering  steps  to  the  Tophana 
landing  place.  A  doubled-oared  caique 
was  soon  procured,  and  the  two  friends 
comfortably  ensconced  in  the  bottom 
*^,hereof,  were  launched  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Bosphorus. 

I  have  seen  many  strange  lands  and 
much  fine  scenery  in  my  time  ;  but  I  still 
hold  that  nothing  I  know  equals  the  Bos- 
phorus. The  palaces,  the  mosques  with 
their  slender  minarets,  the  houses   of  the 
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rich  merchants,  the  background  of  hill 
covered  with  dark  solemn  stately  looking 
cypresses,  the  lumbering  but  picturesque 
Turkish  barges,  the  swift-shooting  arrowy 
caiques  with  their  white  tuniced,  scarlet 
fezzed  boatmen,  the  flights  of  those  mys- 
terious never  resting  birds  that  go  by  the 
name  of  "  les  dmes  damnes,^^  from  the  old 
Turkish  superstition  that  they  represent 
the  souls  of  those  shut  out  from  Paradise  ; 
the  beautifully  blue,  clear,  transparent 
water,  with  the  equally  clear  blue  sky 
over  head,  all  together  make  it  the  most 
magnificent  panorama  in  the  world. 

Lounging,  smoking,  stretched  at  their 
length  in  the  bottom  of  their  caique, 
drinking  in  draughts  of  health  with  every 
mouthful  of  the  fresh  air,  our  two  friends 
wended  their  way  up  the  Bosphorus,  their 
grinning  Greek  boatmen  bending  manfully 
to  their  oars,  occasionally  giving  vent  to  the 
stereotypted  exclamation  of  Bono  Johnny' 
to  their  employers.  Passing  the  glorious 
pageant  of  hill,  mosque,  cypress  and  palace, 
that  lay  on  either  hand,  after  a  pull  of 
about    an    hour,    the    caique    shot    into    a 
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landiuo-  place,  and  tlie  boatmen  announced 
that  Koulalee  was  reached. 

They  got  out,  and  scrambling  up  to  the 
old  Turkish  barrack  that  stood  close  to  the 
water,  Coniugsby  inquired  for  his  friend. 
A  few  blunders  and  mistakes  from  confu- 
sion of  languages,  and  then  they  were 
ushered  into  a  largish  room,  singularly 
deficient  in  furniture,  where,  arrayed  in  a 
shooting-jacket,  Turkish  Fez  and  slippers, 
was  their  host,  a  captain  in  the  hne,  nomine 
Talbot. 

"  Halloa,  Coningsby,  old  man,  delighted 
to  see  you  !  How's  the  fin  getting  on,  eh  ? 
Very  glad  to  see  you  too,  Mr.  Travers ; 
not  that  there's  much  compliment  in  say- 
ing so,  for  my  life  down  here  is  so  mono- 
tonous, that  I  should  welcome  anyone 
heartily.  Now,  I  won't  say  what  will 
you  have  ?  till  I've  explained  what  you 
can  have.  There's  coffee,  bottled  beer, 
and  raki  on  the  premises,  with  the  Bos- 
phorus  close  at  hand,  so  make  your 
choice." 

"  Beer,  emphatically,  beer !"  rcphed 
Coningsby.       "  I    know    nothing     about 
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raki,  object  to  coffee  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  and  as  for  the  Bosphorus,  it  will  be 
quite  time  enough  to  try  that,  if  these 
fellows  upset  us  going  back." 

Pipes  and  bitter  beer  were  consequently 
provided  for  the  whole  party.  There 
being  only  two  chairs  in  the  apartment, 
the  host  seated  himself  on  the  table,  with 
a  chafBng  remark  that  the  Sultan  had 
neglected  to  send  down  a  few  things  from 
the  palace  so  far. 

"  You  must  find  it  very  dull  down 
here  ?"  remarked  Jack. 

"  Shocking  ;  but,  of  course,  I  hope  to 
be  relieved  shortly.  When  I  was  sent 
here  first,  I  was  fit  for  nothing  else  ;  but 
now  I  am  all  rio'ht  ao-ain,  and  have  been 
fighting  some  time  to  be  relieved.  My 
sole  companion  here,  is  the  old  Turkish 
Pacha  in  command  of  the  troops ;  for  I 
haven't  above  a  score  of  men  of  my  own. 
He  comes  in  and  does  several  pipes  daily. 
We  can't  speak  a  word  to  each  other,  and 
get  on  solely  by  pantomime  and  the 
shibboleth  of  '  Bono  Johnny.'  Stay,  I 
have    tauo-ht    him    one   word     which    he 
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knows  well,  and  when  nobody's  looking, 
nobody  '  likes  a  drop  of  good  beer  '  better 
than  ray  friend  the  Pacha." 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  said  Coningsby, 
"  let's  have  a  look  at  your  prisoners. 
Take  us  round  your  wards." 

"All  right,"  replied  Talbot.  "Will 
you  come  with  us,  Travers,  or  would  you 
rather  rest  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Jack,  "  I'll  hobble 
round  too.  I  should  rather  like  to  look 
at  some  of  the  men  w^lio  gave  us  such 
trouble  that  Inkerman  morning.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  several  Inkerman  prisoners 
here  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  my  great  gun  died  this 
morning." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  r" 

"  Don't  you  recollect  the  Greek  Major 
who  was  taken  at  Inkerman,  and  was 
accused  of  inciting  his  men  to  butcher 
our  wounded  as  they  lay  on  the  field  ? 
The}^  tried  him  by  court-martial  drum- 
head, afterwards,  and  sent  it  in  to  Men- 
schikofi"  for  confirmation.  Rumour  says, 
Menschikoff  sent  back  to  say  we  had  got 
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him,  and  must  do  as  we  liked  with  him. 
He  was  badly  wounded,  poor  wretch  !  and 
was  sent  here.  He  was  always  under  the 
delusion  that  we  meant  to  poison  him, 
and  very  often  would  not  toucli  his  dinner 
till  I  had  tasted  it  before  him.  His  heart, 
too,  thoroughly  failed  him  ;  he  thought,  if 
he  got  well,  we  should  only  hang  him.  This 
morning  he  succumbed  and  died,  poor  fel- 
low !  he  was  quite  a  skeleton." 

Talbot  now  led  them  through  several 
large  wards  filled  with  Russians,  tall,  fine 
fair-haired  young  fellows,  with  a  slight 
smack  of  the  Calmuck  in  their  features, 
and  to  an  English  eye,  slightly  deficient 
in  breadth  of  shoulder.  At  last  he  asked 
them  if  they  should  like  to  see  the  corpse 
of  the  Greek  Major. 

They  nodded  assent,  and  with  uncovered 
heads  and  reverent  tread,  tliey  stood  by 
that  miserable  bed-side.  Wrongfully  or 
rightfully  accused,  whatever  his  crimes, 
he  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
made  him  to  account  for  his  deeds.  They 
gazed  down  upon  the  pale  face,  swarth 
features,  long  straight  black  hair,  and  the 
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form  frightfully  emaciated  by  illness  to 
which  despair  had  probably  also  contri- 
buted. Some  woman  had  loved  that  dark, 
stern,  cold  face — perchance  in  some  far- 
distant  Russian  town  there  were  little 
children  who  exulted  at  the  sio-ht  of  those 
saturnine  features  Now  all  was  blank  ! 
Tended  by  stranofe  hands — hands  that  he 
believed  would  hourly  drug  the  cup  they 
handed  him.  With  a  conviction  that  con- 
valescence doomed  him  to  the  hangman's 
hands ;  friendless  and  alone  in  his  bitter 
agony,  he  passed  to  his  account.  If  he 
committed  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged,  verily  he  had  his  punishment  in  this 
world.  God  be  merciful  to  him  in  the  next ! 

Quietly  they  departed  from  the  little 
room,  shaded  by  the  majesty  of  death. 
Once  more  was  Talbot's  tap  subjected  to 
their  criticism,  and  then  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  they  bade  their  host 
adieu,  and  started  on  their  row  back  to 
Constantinople. 

"By  Jove!"  said  Coningsby,  as  they 
glided  rapidly  down  with  the  stream. 
"  How    sick  I  should  be   of  that  berth — 
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buried  alive  unless  lie  comes  up  to  Pera. 
Sebastopol  might  be  taken,  and  it  would 
be  about  a  week  before  Talbot  knew  any- 
thing about  it." 

"  Yes  ;  it  must  be  dreadfully  dull  and 
monotonous.  Let  us  hope  he'll  soon  get 
out  of  it." 

"  Let's  see,  it  was  after  you  had  gone  to 
roost,  that  that  fellow  told  the  story  the 
other  night  of  '  sewing  up'  the  Turkish 
Pacha,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so ;  I  didn't  hear  it.  What 
was  it  ?" 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  much,  though  it 
amused  one  at  the  time.  He  was  on  his 
way  out  here,  and  the  ship  in  which  he 
was  went  wrong  in  her  engines  somehow. 
Anyway,  they  had  to  put  into  Segri,  a 
small  port  in  the  Island  of  Mitylene,  to 
repair  damages.  A  pretty  little  village 
he  described  it,  with  a  fort  that  looked 
uncommonly  like  the  paste-board  arrange- 
ment you  see  in  a  transpontine  melo- 
drama. Of  course  there  were  a  few  sol- 
diers in  it,  and  it  seems  a  Pacha  in 
command.      Determined   to    do   the    civil 
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tiling,  they  asked  Mm  to  dinner ;  he  came 
with  his  aide-de-camp,  who  it  seems  was 
actively  engaged  in  ploughing,  when  sent 
for  by  his  superior.  The  narrator  said  it 
was  the  most  absurd  sight  he  ever  saw.  The 
Pacha  spoke  of  course  no  intelligible  lan- 
guage, he  eat  everything  that  was  set 
before  him,  and  what's  more,  drank  every- 
thing too  !  He  sat  there  beaming  all 
round  him.  Whatever  his  glass  might  be 
filled  with,  he  took  it  up,  smiled  pleasantly, 
drained  it  to  the  dregs,  patted  his  stomach, 
and  exclaimed,  '  Bono  Johnny.'  His  natu- 
ral thirst  showed  great  capacity ;  but  as 
the  relator  said,  you  can't  expect  to  last 
long  when  you  are  taking  alternate  bum- 
pers of  champagne  and  bottled  stout.  Of 
course  the  Pacha  succumbed,  and  was  sent 
ashore  in  a  state  unbecoming  one  of  *  the 
faithful '  and  a  believer  in  the  Koran." 

"  I  should  think  that  mixture  would 
finish  most  men  ?"  said  Jack. 

"  Suppose  it  would  ;  it  don't  sound 
wholesome,  does  it?  Well,  here  we  are 
close  to  Tophana,  and  what's  more  to  the 
point,    in    excellent    time   for   dinner.      I 
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don't  know  liow  you  feel  ;  but  I  am  in  a 
state  of  raging  hunger.  It's  an  amiable 
weakness  too,  that  the  more  one  indulges 
here  the  better,  as  when  we  get  back  to 
the  Army,  appetites  rather  predominate 
over  food.  How  I  should  astonish  the 
coifee-room  at  the  Thermopolium.  Why, 
old  Carribosh  there,  who  passes  his  day 
trying  to  get  fit  for  white-bait  and  veni- 
son in  the  season,  would  expire  with  envy 
on  seeing  my  magnificent  capacity.  I  re- 
collect his  describing  to  me,  almost  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  some  man  he  had  met  at 
a  big  city  feed.  '  Went  in  three  times  for 
venison,  sir,  he  did,  after  the  turtle,  I'll 
give  you  my  honour.'  " 

The  two  friends  did  ample  justice  to 
Mrs.  Misseri's  cuisine.  The  usual  canard 
of  a  desperate  sortie  at  the  front  was  of 
course  served  up  with  the  side  dishes, 
giving  rise  naturally  to  an  animated  dis- 
cussion as  to  who  had  got  the  best  of  it, 
which  the  whole  thing  being  probably 
apochryphal,  left,  as  may  be  supposed,  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

Late   in   the  evening,    when  they  were 
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smoking  in  tlie  ante-chambor,  two  or 
three  men  came  in  evidently  rather  ex- 
cited. Coning-sbj  raised  his  glass,  and 
recognising  one  of  them,  inquired  : 

"  Halloa  !  what's  the  row,  Richard- 
son ?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  the  man  ad- 
dressed. "I'm  only  cursing  myself  for 
being  such  an  idiot,  as  to  be  about  the 
streets  of  Pera  after  dark  without  a  real 
good  stick.  I  never  was  till  to-night,  and 
then  of  course  I  wanted  it." 

"  Sit  down  and  tell  us  all  about  it." 
"  Oh,  I  have  nothing  much  to  tell  beyond 
a  bit  of  good  luck.  We  were  coming  out 
of  the  opera,  and  I  liad  over  my  shoulder 
one  of  those  travelling  bags.  Suddenly  I 
felt  a  snatch,  knew  my  bag  was  gone, 
turned  sharp,  and  saw  a  young  Greek 
running  hke  the  mischief.  It  so  happens 
I  can  run  a  bit,  and  I  was  after  him  like  a 
shot.  Where  the  deuce  we  went,  I  don't 
know,  I  didn't  gain  on  him  at  first ;  but 
kept  him  in  view.  At  last  he  fell  over 
some  loose  rubbish,  and  though  he  was  up 
and  off  again  very  quick,  of  course  I  got 
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pretty  close  to  him.  I  rati  into  liim  at  the 
top  of  some  steps.  Instead  of  the  big 
stick  I  usually  carry,  to-night  I  had  only 
a  Hght  one.  Well,  I  gave  him  a  couple 
of  clips  over  the  head,  he  called  out  some- 
thing, threw  up  his  hands,  then  began  to 
fumble  in  his  clothes,  and  I  thought  was 
going  to  give  me  back  my  bag ;  instead 
of  which,  the  young  brute  drew  a  knife 
and  came  at  me.  Of  course  I  hit  him 
over  the  head  pretty  freely,  the  stick 
smashed  all  to  bits,  and  I  thought  1  was 
in  for  a  dig  in  the  ribs,  when,  to  my  intense 
relief,  he  bolted  again.  As  he  had  his  knife 
out,  and  it  was  right  down  into  the  slums, 
I  need  scarcely  say  I  didn't  follow." 

"  Can't  say  I  see  your  luck  in  all  this," 
repHed  Coningsby. 

"  No,"  laughed  the  other.  "  My  prin- 
cipal luck  was  picking  up  my  bag  on  my 
way  back  at  the  place  the  fellow  fell.  He 
had  dropped  it  in  the  fall." 

"  Exciting  thing,  you  see.  Jack,  going  to 
the  opera  here.  Great  improvement  on 
the  common-place  London  pocket-picking, 
isn't  it?" 
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"  Well,  if  you'd  seen  tlie  young  villain 
come  at  you  with  his  knife,  I'm  not  quite 
clear  you'd  have  thought  so,"  laughed 
Richardson. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  retorted  Coningsby  ; 
"but  then  you  see,  I  never  could  run,  I 
should  only  have  shouted  '  Police.'  " 

"  Precious  deal  of  good  there  would 
have  been  in  that.  You'd  have  lost  your 
bag." 

"  That  may  be.  I  should,  after  the 
manner  of  the  country,  have  considered  it 
my  '  kismet.'  Richardson,  my  boy,  I 
am  afraid  you  have  been  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence,  and  not  losing  a  bag 
which  it  was  pre-ordained,  according  to 
the  Mussulman  creed,  that  you  should 
lose." 

"  I  can  only  say,"  laughed  the  other, 
"  that  I  shall  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence 
pretty  often,  when  it  comes  to  a  case  of 
annexing  my  goods  and  chattels." 

"  Hah,"  said  Coningsby,  with  mock 
solemnity  ;  "  it  is  evidently  pre-ordained 
that  you  shall  die  an  accursed  '  Giaour.' 
For   myself,  I  don't  despair  of  making  a 
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most  excellent  Mussulman  in  the  end. 
Come  along,  Jack,  it's  getting  late. 
Good-night." 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 
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